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ITALIAN WORKERS 
STORM FACTORIES 


Special c&ble to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy iThursday) — Labor 

riots occurred at several towns in 

Liguria yesterday as a result of the 

factory owners’ announcement of the 

temporary lowering of wages, owing 


cost of production. The workmen re- 
fused to accept the proposal and when 
the owners thereupon closed down, 


police. 


at Ansaldo, where the troops were 
called up and fighting proceeded all 
day, at the clase of which the workers 
were’ still in occupation of the factory. 
Elsewhere similar scenes were en- 
acted, but the soldiery eventually ob- 
tained the upper hand and established 
armed guards at the factories after 
clearing them. Casualties were nu- 
merous on both sides, especially at 
Ansaldo. 
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ACTION OF TRADE 
UNIONS DEPLORED | 


Provoked in House 


Keen Debate 


to «jo yp causes connected with the. 


the men stormed and reoccupied the. 
factories, despite the efforts of the. 


The most serious trouble occurred | 


: 
having had only power to establish 
maximum rates; authority to make 
such just and reasonable direction 
with respect to car service in times 
of emergency as will best promote 
the service in the public interest; 
authority to compel the joint or com- 
mon use of terminals, to give direc- 
tion for preference of priority in 
transportation, embargoes or move- 
ment of traffic under. permits; ap- 
proval of new construction or aban- 
donment of railroads; control over 
railroad operation in “case of war or 
threatened war.” 


MORE OPPOSITION 
TO RAILROAD BILL 


Concessions Granted Labor Are 
Declared Not Satisfactory— 
Measure of .Continued Fed- 
eral: Céntrol Is Provided For 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—The United States will practically 
be running the railroads for six 
months after they are turned back to 
private control, under the legislation 
agreed upon by the Senate and House 
conferees, and for two years it will 
continue to exercise guardianship 
over them, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, enlarged and with in- He May Restate His Original 
creased powers, taking the place of 


the Railroad Administration as the Position, Says Washington 


representative of the government. ; 
| This is the safety valve for the turn-/ special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ing back of the railroads from gov- from its Washington News Office 
ernment operation to private oper-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
“sont begat pon saggy orem oe —President Wilson has substantially 
ee no ee outlined his reply to the note of Great 
that a device whereby it could be Britain. Fr a Stale ana 
done without wrecking the roads or ay ance, and italy, receive 
on Wednesday, in answer to his note 


| doing great injustice to any one of the 
‘parties interested has been second in| Of February 10, wherein he stated that 
the United States should be consulted 
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OPINION DIVIDED 
ON WILSON REPLY 


President May Accept Invitation 


; 
j 


; 
' 


; 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
‘of the states may destroy the contro! 


; 
' 


FEDERAL POWER. 


DEFENDED IN BRIEF 


Supreme Court, in Rhade Island | 


Enforcement Case, Is Asked to | 
Uphold Validity of States’ 
Action on the Dry Amendment 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—A brief signed by A. C. King, solic- | 


itor-general, and William Frierson, | 
assistant Attorney-General, was filed 
with the Supreme Court of the United | 


motion of the government asking the 


to Prpose Adriatic ‘Terms or | court to dismiss without further con- 


oever in law, the Rhode Island case 
attacking the constitutionality of the 
Volstead Act, and indirectly the power 
of Congress to pass the Federal Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 

The State of Rhode Island sought, ip 
its appeal, to get the Supreme Court 
to enjoin A. Mitchell Palmer, Attor- 
ney-General, and Daniel C. Roper, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
from enforcing the Volstead Act. The 
brief filed with the court by the gov- 
ernment sought to answer completely 


} 
> 


sideration, as having no merit what- | 


constitutional way cannot be said in 


upon a state without its consent, the 
brief declares. | 

“All states having consenied to be. 
bound by any duly proposed amend-' 
ment which might be ratified by the) 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states, every amendment so adopted | 
is therefore adopted with the consent 
of every state of the Union.” | 

“We will look in vain,” the gov- 
ernment’s statement says, “for any) 


' provision in the Constitution under 


which it can be said that three-fourths 


of the state governments over slavery, 


, Spec 
and yet that tHis same number = Rien ten Seshien Mews 
amend- | 
ment cannot destroy, in the same way, | 
the states 


states, by ratifying another 


the exclusive control of 
over the liquor traffic within their 


| States yesterday in support of the -porders. 


Powers of Government 


“The control of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic is now conceded to 


be a legitimate government function. | jne the Treaty 


SENATOR ASSAILS _ 


any circumstances to impose anything | 


_ PENALTY POLICY 


OF PEACE TREATY 


Charles S. Thomas of Colorado, 
Democrat, Declares Indetermi- 
nate Submergence of German 
Initiative Will Cause Revolt + 


ence Monitor 
Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The economic terms imposed on the 
Central Powers are so severe and so 
contradictory to the fundamentals of 
a just peace as enunciated by BRresi- 
dent Wilson, time and time again, that 
in the opinion of Charles S. Thomas 
(D.), Senator from Colorado, the 
United States Senate would, by ratify- 
be guilty of a breach 


“he +; ’ ~ 
: > 
fae — at . 


jal to The ¢ 


It cannot be maintained as a legal of international zood faith. 


ally infringes the rights of the indi- 


traffic was a part of the governmental 


United States. It is part of the powers 


proposition that such governmental | 
|regulation or prohibition constitution-| the “irreconcilables,” Senator Thomas 
| referred 


vidual. The right to prohibit such | Treaty proper as distinct from the 


' 


; 


/powers which the states had when | 
_ they framed the Constitution of the | 


' 
' 
' 
; 


| which the states at that time reserved | hi 


Asked why he joined the ranks of 


to his expositions of. the 
League of Nations, and declared that 
no peace based onethe maxim of “v@# 
victis” could be lasting or fruitful of 
good. 

The Colorado Senator referred to 


Ss recent address in which he sum- 


| to themselves, but it is no more sacred marized the economic status of the 
than any power tben reserved. The | central European structure as foliows: 
right of Congress to submit amend-| “This Treaty, in my judgment, must 
‘ments can depend on whether the|Mecessarily destroy the economic 


proposed change is slight or grave. structure, not only of Germany, but of 
all the peoples of central Burope 


| Every state in the Union is a party to | 
ithe agreement that whatever change! Which are dependent upon and assoqj- 
‘in the Constitution is proposed by | ted withit. Their means of progress 
| Congress as prescribed, and is adopted | 4nd production have been largely re- 
/by the legislatures of three-fourths of duced, and in some instances have 
their number, shall be thus adjudged | been almost totally destroyed. Their 
‘to be a proper and needed amendment. | initiative must inevitably disappear 

“It ig idle in this case to suggest | 'nder the oppressive burdens of these 
that this power of amendment might | exactions. Their government will be 
be used to change the form of the gov-| a government in name only, for it is 
ernment. It simply transfers a power | to be administered subject to no pro- 
| exercised by the state governments to/| test or reproach upon their part, by 
'be exercised by the federal govern-| this mighty commission whose com- 
| ment.” ‘missioners, by the Treaty, are placed 

/upon alien soil.” | 


Saar Basin Policy Denounced 


_all the pleas-made in the bill of com- 
| plaint, and declared that there could 
ibe no doubt that the federal amend- 
ment banishing the liquor traffic from 
the land was enacted by due process 
as provided in Article IV of the Con- 
stitution, and that the power exer- 
cised by the Congress was not in vio- 
lation of state rights or personal 
liberty as conceived by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

In its brief, the government takes 
|it for granted that the Volstead Act 
‘cannot be questioned in any court 
except on the hypothesis that the fed- 
'eral amendment is “itself unconstitu- 
tional and void,” a contention which, 


of Commons by the leged importance only to the attention 
'given by Congress to the Peace|about any settlement of the Adriatic 
| question if the United States was ex- 


Restriction of Employment of | Treaty. 
pected to assume responsibility for 


Discharged Soldiers by Unions | Labor Voices Protest 
it, but the State Department did not 


| Railroad employees last evening forward the President’s reply yester- 
Special cable to The Christian Science | drew up a memorial] to the Senate and day, and may not do so before the end 
Monitor from its European News Office | House of Representatives protesting of the anaiaie 
‘act of the Magyar WESTMINSTER, England (Thurs-/| against the pending railroad bill as a In the absence of detailed informa- 
jam Science Monitor day)—Attention was called in the/violation of the American Bill Of | tion about the correspondence, it can- 
to abundant proof House of Commons yesterday to the! Rights. The guaranty of a minimum re-| not pe authoritatively stated what 
Rave furnished that action of certain trade unions in re-/turn of 6 per cent is held to confer a| President Wilson will say to the three 
S of the past five stricting the employment of discharged | ,yecjai privilege, and to be an aban-| governments. The invitations from 
f to alter their Soldiers, and the subject provoked 4'donment of the theory of competition | these governments, said to have been 
s one iota. To-| "een debate. The Prime Minister and | +, Keep rates down, and regulation to| given in their note of Wednesday, for 
they proclaim the | Winston Churchill, the Secretary Of | prevent extortion. him to propose a settlement satisfac- 
"Magyar race over »>'#te for War, have recently castigated| Qpjection is also made to the/ tory to the United States, it was gen- 
§ an insolent cover-| ‘2 action of certain trade unions i0| method of selecting the personnel .of| erally believed would be accepted, but! the brief seeks to show, is nothing 
anyine their-mem- P!@cins their regulations in the Way the railroad Labor board. The pro-| there was an equally general assump- | snes tintin teil absurdity. 
. q of discharged soldiers finding employ-| josals submitted to the President by| tion that he would simply restate his ; 
the railroad organizations on Febru-/| original position. Real Point at Issue 
The correspondence will be) “The whole question presented,” the 
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‘tainly affected the opinion throughout ary 14 are reiterated. 
the country in a way which the Labor | 


Party will probably have to take note 


of. 
The mover and seconder of the mo- 


tion on the subject regretting the ac-| qate while Capital is guaranteed a 


tion of the trade unions were soldiers, 
and the fact was emphasized that there 
were 235,000 demobilized soldiers out 
of work and an enormous demand for 
them in the building trade, where they 
would have an important effect in re- 
moving the shortage of houses. —~ 
The contention of Labor was that 


these demobilized soldiers were trying | Rairoads, had a conference with pres- 


to get into trades other than those 
they followed prior to the war, and 
that it was in consequence of their 
jobs not being kept for them, accord- 


ing to promises given them, that they | tives expressed themselves as fully 


were doihg this, and that the trade 
unions had to protect their members 
and prevent increased unemployment 
in their own ranks. The debate, how- 
ever, was unfavorable to, the Labor 
Party and the division would certainly 
have been overwhelmingly against 
them had the motion not been talked 
out. | 

Other business done was the second 


re even now about 
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leans of a public 
ecruits being about 
rough the medium 
tive offi- 
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Chri Science 
continued, this 
rest and rity 


reading of the Silver Coinage Bill, 


while at question time especial interest | 
attached to the answers already cabled 


to The Christian Science Monitor re- 


menian massacres. 
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PREMIER TO GIVE HIS 
VIEWS ON LIBERALISM 


rope. In Aus- 
and former | 


stand wai t- f 


e reaction in Hun- 
dard again among 
vak Transy!}- 
territories 
J too much cowed 
Past tyranny not 
Mag yoke be 
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ole economic and 
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§ more or less un- 
se until the treaty 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
WESTMINSTER, England (Thurs- 

day)—The Liberal Parliamentary 

Party has invited the Prime Minister 

to tel] its members at an interview, ex- 

actly how he stands regarding Liberal- 
ism and the Liberal Party. The Lib- 
eral Parliamentary Party is essen- 
tially a Coalition Liberal group as the 

Independent Liberals hold aloof from 

it officially. 

Its chairman, G. Lambert, who was 


ing opposed by a “coupon” candidate. 
Mr. Lioyd George has accepted the 


eit 
itely formu-— 
he 4 4 


s 


via have 


in the mat- the recent Liberal candidate in the 


invitation; and the meeting will be 


l wonder, open to all Liberals, Coalition and. 
ja, Ru- non-Coalition, and Mr. Lambert ex- 
now de- | 


pressed the hope that H. H. Asquith, 


> allied powers borough of Paisley by-election. would 


; their com-' soon be in Parliament and would be) 
dispatching to able to attend the meetings. 
‘concerned a | e , 

the Allies | 
that the 
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ATTEMPT TO LIMI 
POWER IN HUNGARY 


| special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Waehington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
«-Limitations on the authority of the 


and which will be embodied ig legisla- 
tion soon to be introduced, Were re- 
ported in dispatchés to the State De- 
partment as follows: 

The chief executive, with royal pre- 
rogatives, shal) have no authority to 
veto any legislation and shall act only 
through the responsible government. 
He cannot prorogue the Nationa! As- 
sembly within two years without its 
consent; is prohibited from entering 
into treaties or alliances except on au- 
thority of the government, and is pro- 
hibited from granting general amnesty, 
conferring titles of nobility or dealing 
in ecclesiastical patronage. It is fur- 
ther proposed to limit his authority to 
declare war only with the concurrence 


of the National , Assembly. 


made subservient to Capital it is 


garding the Wilson note and the Ar-. 


reelected, yesterday, was, however re-. 
(urned as an independent Liberal, be- | 


chief executive of Hungary as-agreed | of its property, one-half of such ex- 
in a caucus of representatives of var!®| cess goes to the carr 
ous parties in the National Assembly | while the rest goes to the federa) rail- 


| While railroad labor is guaranteed 
against a reduction in wages before 
September 1, 1920, neither Labor nor 
‘the public is safeguarded after that 


ments concerned is obtained. The 
United States is desirous of fuli pub- 
licity, and it was understood that 


| minimum of 5% per cent, it is de-| 
| clared. 


' Because the public and Labor are, press. President Wilson, 


will not make public his reply until 


argued that the bill be defeated. it is received by the other govern- 


‘Wage Problems Considered 


| Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 


to publication. 

Explicit statements in dispatches 
from Paris yesterday to the effect that 
‘there was a postscript to President 


idents and executives of the railway /t) 
Wilson’s note of February 10, the post- 


‘systems in regard to the wage 
The execu- 


' 


problems now pending. 


i'nection with European war settle- 
y said here 


appreciating the importance of ‘expe- 
ditirg the disposition of these matters,' ments, were authoritative] 
and said that upon request of the to be without foundation. 
President or the Director-General they | paragraph of the note did contain the 
| would propose names of experts as | 
representatives of the corporations to |impression that a-postscript was added 
|serve on the committee of experts/|to the note. 

| which the President, in his letter to | Every indication in official circles 
the chief executive of the railroad was that the President would reply to 
Labor organizations, indicated it was the last note in courteous phraseology, 
his purpose to constitute. ‘and it is understood that he would 


available data, so as to develop in the | United States. 
shortest possible time the facts bear- | es caCeR Bea 

ing upon a just and reasonable basis| TELEPHONE EARNINGS INCREASE 
of wages for the various classes Of}; WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
railroad employees, with due regard Telephone companies earned more 
to all factors reasonably hearing on last November than during the same 
the problem, and specifically to the month the year before, according to 
factors of the average wages for) figures made public by the Interstate 
analogous labor in other industries,| Commerce Commission. Net operating 
the cost of living, and a fair living | revenue for 64 companies in Novem- 
ware, 80 as to get the problems in| her were $8,950,424, an increase of 
shape for the earliest possible final $929,508 over the net operating reve- 
disposition. He also indicated that;| nue in November, 1913. 


ments and they shall have consented. 


' 


‘eventually all notes from December 9 | PT©V! 


| 


' 
' 
| 


| 


| stitution.” 


made public, it was officially stated, | prief declares, “ig whether the Eight- 
until the consent of all the govern- | 


eenth Amendment is part of the Con- 
It continues: 

“It is not denied that every step 
ded by Article IV of the Consti- 


“It is distinctly alleged that Con- 
gress proposed the amendment in 


ito the present will be given to the /| tution for adoption of amendments has | 
however, | been regularly taken. 


Congress to the legislatures of the 
states, that the legislatures of three- 


fourths ratified it, that the Secretary | 
of State of the United States has pro- 


claimed it to be ratified as a part of 
the Constitution, and that it has thus 


Script containing the warning that the | been proposed and ratified in exactly 
United States might have to consider | the manner in which the Constitution 


the advisabiljty of severing its con-| provides that amendments shall be 


proposed and ratified. It is thus con- 
ceded to be now a part of the Constitu- 


The last tion, unless there is something in its 


nature that takes it out of the purview 


warning, and this may have given the | of Article 1V and places it beyond the 
power to amend the Constitution.” 


The state rights plea raised in the 
Rhode Island bill of complaint is sum- 
marily disposed of in the government’s 
brief, which declares that whether or 
not a state consents to an amendment 


The President stated in that letter undertake to make this note a conclu- | to the Constitution, it is as much sub- 
that such a committee should analyze sive staterhent of the position of the! ject to the amendment as any of the 


istates constituting the three-fourths 


} 


charter, its adoption in the regular and 


_|majority necessary for its enactment 
into law. “The nature and propriety of 
any amendment other than those pro- 


hibited by Article IV are left to the 
discretion of Congress as the pro- 


poser, and the legislatures are speci- 
fied as the ratifiers.” 


Rights of States Defined 


If an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is not prohibited in the organic 


such final disposition would be made, 
either through machinery created by | 
law, or if no such provision should be 
made by law, then through a tribunal 
to be created promptly by voluntary | 
action. 


Arbitration Provided 


The provision for a single federa 
board to be appointed by the Preai- 
dent, nsisting of equal representa- | 


Falmouth Street, Boston, Maas. 
countries: 


| ance for mailing at a special rate of 
| October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 
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tion of employers, employees, and the' £4» ° 
public, to consider Labor disputes, also | @u*s'ness and Finance. . : 
approximates the idea of the unions | et a re cite 
tnd _— oa gh com nya Goodrich Company to Kecapitalize 
originally proposed. tis not such a! fividenda — 
board as they asked, but it is nearer| Shoe Buyers 
to it than anything previously con-| Financial Notes 
sidered by the conferees. | -Novel Schemes in European Trade 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
gion is to determine the aggregate 
value of the carrier for rate-making 
| purposes, with the provision that it 
‘shall give the property investment of 
the carriers only that consideration 
which it is entitled to under the law, 
_° Whep any carrier receives, for any 
year, a net railway operating income 
jin excess of 6 per cent of the value 
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ier’s redgervé fund, 
road contingent fund, which is to be 
used by the commission in making 
loans to railroads, or for the pur- 
chase of transportation equipment or 
facilities and leasing the same to 


carriers. 


Control Is Extended 

To enable the commission to ad- 
minister more efficient federal regu- 
lation, the bill greatly widens its 
powers, and increases the membership 
from nine to 11-commissioners, with 
an increase from $10,000 to $12,000 in 
annua! salary. The commission's in- 
creased powers include: Supervision 
over the issuance of railroad secur- 
ities; establishment of minimum rail 
rates, the commission up to this time | 


| 


Labor— 


Lettera 


Special Articles— 


The Household Page 


The 


Old Party Views Found Inadequate.. 
Basuto Chiefs’ Petition to King’ 

Prohibition Wins Australian Votes... 
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The Sandalwood Carving of India.... 3 


An Ancient Chureh of London 


mitted so far as to the character or 
scope of these deliberations, the Sut | 
-preme Council deeming it inadvisable 
that the subject should have any pub- 
lieity at this stage. | 
All that can be learned is that there | 


Olympic Plans to Be Discussed 
Missouri Wins Another Game 
Ottawa Easily Defeats Quebec 
Golf Course at St. Jean de Luz 
McGowan Again Skating Victor 


Fashions of Karly Spring 

The Use of a Practical Work-Box 
The Cushions for the Day Bed 
Heme Forum 

A Religion of Reason 

Robert Harcourt in Guiana 


Special 


.. morning by the Supreme Co 


* liminary 


RUSSIAN SITUATION 


Suggestions Exchanged at Peace 
Conference and Discussion Is 
Finally Adjourned Until Mr. 
Millerand’s Return on Monday 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (¢Thursday)— 
The Peace Conference resumed this 
afternoon with the same personnel as 
before and Russia was again the sub- 
ject of discussion, general suggestions 
being exchanged and the discussion 
being finally adjourned until the re- 
turn of Alexander Millerand, the 
French Premier, on Monday. No indi- 
cation is available as to any special 
aspect of the Russian question being 
under discussion, except that it is be- 
lieved that the discussion was more 
or less a continuation of the Paris 
discussions. 

It appears more probable that the 
Wilson correspondence will be pub- 
lished in due course, the Paris leak- 
age having led to so many confusing 
rumors, but of course this would be 
by arrangement with Washington. 

The efforts of pressmen here to 
secure greater publicity on the vital 


questions now before the conference 


apparently has resulted only in a 
greater paucity of news and the Lon- 
don and Provincial Newspaper Con- 
ference held yesterday under Lord 
Burnham’s presidency demanded 
greater publicity and _ protested 
against special facilities being ap- 
parently given to the French press, 
but withheld from the British press. 

It was also requested that a prompt, 
systematic and simultaneous issuance 
to the press of all available news be 
introduced. These resolutions were 
laid before the Peace Conference and 
the result remains to be seen. 

Quite frankly the leakage in Paris 
is regarded by many here as a calcu- 
lated political move, designed among 


other things to make doubly sure that 


the French proposals regarding Con- 


Stantinople should not be departed 
from. 


In the House of Commons tonight 
Mr. Lloyd George promised an oppor- 


tunity for discussion, on the Monday | 


after next, on Constantinople and kin- 
dred subjects, and also that until then 
there would be no commitment “be- 


' 


believes that around this particular 


| 


of the future. 


Depriving Germany of the Saar 
Basin, the Colorado Senator asserted, 
is in every particular comparable to 
the Alsace-Lorraine outrage, and he 


transaction will gather a “revanche” 
The Senator asserted 
that “restitution” for the destroyed 
French coal mines was provided for 
in other sections of the Treaty. 

“No man will question the right of 
the Allies to demand restitution and 
replacement from Germany. There is 
nothing in the agreement, there should 
be nothing in it, to militate against 
that proposition, but.of the Saar Basin 
transaction it must be said that it is 
the application to Germany ‘of the 
same character of restitution which 
she herself, in 1871, imposed upon 
France. In other words, it is the 
repetition of the old Alsace-Lorraine 
episode with the parties reversed. 


French Demand Granted 


“In the face of the preliminary con- 
ditions of the peace which I have em- 
phasized, the Versailles Conference 
yielded to the demand of France, and 
more than: three-quarters of a million 
of people whose right of self-determi- 
nation was not even- suggested, to- 
gether with this enormously valuable 
property, have passed, in my judz- 
ment, to the perpetual dominion of 
the French Republic, conditioned only 
on the probability that Germany, 
when sufficienthy powerful—Germany 
possessing the same elements of hu- 
man nature—will inevitably renew 
hostilities with the Saar Basin instead 
of Alsace-Lorraine as’ the battle cry 
of her millions. 

“What I say concerning the Saar 
Basin may be said with equal truth of 
the German colonies. The German 
colonies in Africa and in the Pacific 
aggregated 1,027,620 square miles, or 
about four times the area of the State 
of Texas. I thought, and many others 
felt, that under the terms leading to 
the armistice, the colonies might have 
been very properly used to compensate 
some of the Allies for the damages in- 
flicted on them by the war, and that 
the transfer would relieve Germany of 
a part of her indemnity and be more 
than satisfactory to the countries 
which were the recipients. but the 
Treaty provides, by Article 119, ‘Ger- 
many renounces in favor of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers all 
her rights and titles over her oversea 
possessions.’ And for which she gets 
no credit, either by the reparations 
commission or by any of the principal 
allied and associated powers.” 

Assailing the reparations commis- 


yond that which they had; already | sion, the powers of which extend over 


made on the subject.” 


ee 


Turkish Problems Also Considered 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
While the arrangements regarding the 
work of the commissions, which are 
inquiring into the aspects of the Turk- 
ish problem, including the Turkish 
debt and finance, were considered this 
, the 
chief topic neverthe!l ussia. 

Absolutely no information is per- 


was an exchange of views of a pre- 
character. Today’s 
bership of the Peace Conference in- 


mem- | 


_the entire economic life of Germany, 
_Senator Thomas asserted that nothing 
comparable to it was created in any 


recorded treaty. 


Indeterminate Penalty 


“A determinate sum beyond the 
power of the conquered to pay,” said 
the Senator, “would be infinitely pref- 
erable to an indeterminate amount 
to be hereafter fixed upon and ascer- 
tained by an independent commission 
before which Germany may be heard. 

“No matter what this reparation com- 


mission ~may determine, no - matter 


what judgments it may pass, no matter 


‘how vast its staff of civil service em- 


ployees, or how tremendous its pos- 
sible exactions, Germany must crystal- 
lize them all into legislation of her 


Own and place behind their enforce- 
ment the sanction of her own laws 
and the authority of her own govern- 
| ment. 


Man has not the power to 


cluded Mr. Lloyd George, Earl Curzon, | place such obstructions as these in a 


Francis Nitti, Jules 


Philip Berthelot, 


oa 


Cambon and treaty and expect to overcome their 


inevitable consequences by any com- 
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8, however con- 
er lofty the senti- 
it may be founded. 

+ as the restrictive and 

yenants of the Franco- 

y contained within 

4 of the last war, 

their repetition 

the same bitter 
fruit; the same 
upon the same hu- 

inexorably lead 


a 


7 
Fg 
4 + 
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of these exactions 
iz Compensation, will 
it in bankruptcy, when 
earn, as they must learn, 

Lt meet their obligations 
of severe and excessive 


% 


that the golden stream 
} perpetually from Ger- 
may be said to be the 
uitage of these cov- 


situation is one which calls for infinite 
delicacy of treatment, but also for 
frankness. The nations should know 
what the governments are doing. 
Much harm would have been avoided 
in the past had there been euch 
knowledge.” 

In the opinion of this paper, there 
is little fear of ill resulting from pub- 
licity, and distinctly beneficial effects 
may be expected with confidence. 


BRITISH COMMENT 
ON WILSON LETTER 


Criticism for. Failure to Make 
Public Note and Allied Reply 


Is Feature of Some of the Ar- 
ticles in London Newspapers | 


er |e ee ee 


Comment in Italian Papers 


ROME, Italy (Tuesday)—The “Tri- 
buna,” in commenting upon President 


LONDON, — 
DO England (Wednesday) Wilson’s note, eays: 


Criticism for the failure to make pub- 


lic President Wilson’s note and the, “President Wilson has flung an 
allied reply is a feature of some of the |overbearing and insolent challenge to 


comments in London papers today, | the will, authority, and dignity of the 
while the denial that Viscount Grey | P¥ropean powers, constituted in con- 
and Lord Robert Cecil had influenced| ference for the peace of Europe. If 
the council to modify its reply is de- the challenge endures it will annul 
clared to be partly untrue. the independence of the European 


-The Daily Mail, for instance, says it 


powers, nullifying the vitality of all 


| fight for it, and if we are forcibly | 
prevented from carrying out the will 
‘of the majority we will say we are 
justified in taking up artis for its 
|support, but so long as the workers 


SOCIALIST IDEA 
OF PATRIOTISM 
PGE rn eg 


sé ° \ °° 
My Country, Right or Wrong ‘maintain that no other force outside 
Th ‘has any moral power which we Will 
Not the pst of the Party, | recognize to impose such form of gov- 


Mr. Hillquit Testifies—W orld | ernment upon the workers of the 
United States.” 


War Was Considered Unjust 


; 


In stating that in the case of the 


fensive war, Mr. Hillquit made a long 

By a special correspondent of The Christian | , ; —_—- 
+i sit Science Monitor statement justifying the a 
in e 


ALBANY, New York—Morris Hill-|*27'Y ‘°F opposing the war 


we | 


United States the war was not a de- | 


PRESSURE BY ANFU | 


PARTY ALLEGED 


Resignations of Chinese Ministers 
Laid to Attempt to Force 


the Japanese on Shantung 


from its Washington News (Office 


| conditions in the country. Criticizing 


the present administration of the law 
| regarding missionaries of sedition, Mr. 
Root declared: 


Them to Deal Directly With, 


“One of the things the Republican 
Party has to do, apparently, is to clear 
a lot of Bolsheviki or sympathizers 


with the Bolsheviki out of the public 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | US'S" .° 


Same way that they would be justified 
quit was cross-examined yesterday by | ;,, questioning a triyial law which they 


considered to be wrong... They had a 
greater right and duty to scrutinize 
and criticize the more yital and im- 


Martin Conboy, counsel for the -As- 
sembly Judiciary Committee, which is 
investigating the qualifications of the 


; 


’ 


Mr. Hillquit endeavored to explain the 
words of the Socialist war program, 


) 
' 


five suspended Socialist assemblymen. | 


portant act of going to war, and if 
they found it false and harmful, to 
oppose it, even after Congress under 


—The resignations of Lu Cheng-hsiang, ' 


Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Ch’en Lu, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which have been reported to 


‘the State Department here, are attrib- 


uted to the attitude of the Anfu Party 
in Peking in atttempting to bring 
pressure to bear on the ministers to 


' —P offices 0 ov : ent.” 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ffi of our governm 


“It seems clear to me that in the 

world peace, which al! 
merica desires to promote, the Peace 
Treaty ought to be ratified with the 
reservations of the Senate, and that 
without reservations in their 
fair and honest substance it ought 
not to be ratified,” said Mr. Root. “I 
hope the Treaty will be ratified with 
the reservations long before the presi 


dential elections. That will done 


those 


b 
oe 


“As against the false doctrine of na- | the Constitution had declared war. 
tional patriotism, we uphold the ideal we Gik h 
of international working class sol-|.- r. Conboy then showed that the 


their ideals, including peace, and plac- 
ing the scepter on the other side of 
the Atlantic in the hands of President 


is an open secret that the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to Lord Grey 


force them to yield to the Japanese |, 


. - . P if the President permits if if that 
efforts to.deal directly with China in 


tive survey of the 
is not done. then that is what I think 


’ 


| on the enemy, Senator 


t the injustices and 
of the Franco-Prussian 
j the sources of the re- 
these we have sanc- 
tiplied many fold.in the 
ises of the Treaty. In 
of the President, have 
0 those to whom we did 
just, or have we forgot- 
irded the principles of 
| elevating sentiment? 
fered what the blight of 
os will be upon the en- 
prosperity of the con- 


i an indefinite future, 
over the bare means of 
ied by every citizen of 
yy Some covenant which 
ged to accept diverted 
| to a foreign treas- 
be used to liquidate an 
‘total amount of which, 
know, what effect could 
' morale, the integrity, 
‘and the future of the 


for his activities in the matter, and 
The Times characterizes the denial as 
“an example of verbal quibbling which 
inferior intelligences mistake for di- 
plomacy,” and maintains that though 
it may be verbally true, it conveys and 
is designed to convey what is untrue. 

Insisting that publicity of the whole 
situation is necessary, The Times says 
it is right that the democracies on 
both sides of the Atlantic shall be told 
the truth, and, asserting that this feel- 
ing is cherished much more widely in 
Great Britain than the ministers 
seemed to suppose, adding: 

“We are not going to stand by and 
have our friendship and relations with 
America jeopardized by the proceed-. 
ings of a triumvirate sitting behind | 
closed doors. The American democ- 
racy we imagine will not be less re- 
solved to assert its rights and stifle 
this effort at secret diplomacy.” 


Strong Plea for Publication 


The Daily Chronicle also makes a 
strong plea for the publication of the 
President's note. 


Wilson or any other professor suc- 
ceeding him.” 

The “Giornale d’ Italia” attacks 
Francis Nitti, the Premier, saying he 
allowed the opportune moment to pass 
without applying the Treaty of Lon- 
don while President Wilson “was not 
yet awakened from his long lethargy.” 

“It is unlikely,” the newspaper 6ays, 
“that Mr. Nitti will apply it now, thus 
giving President Wilson the impres- 
sion that it is enough for him to frown 
to make Italy humble.” 


ee  — |) 
——————— 


GERMAN CABINET 


—_——————— —-=- 


Alleged ““War Criminals” to Be 


Summoned to Present Them- 


—— - 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


selves for Trial by Germany | 


BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday) — | 


' 
i 
i 
; 


; 


| 


idarity,” as being consistent with pa- 
triotism to the United States by saying 
that the Socialist Party of America be- 
lieved that the war was unjust and not 
a defensive war, and that.it did not be- 
lieve in upholding the country, right 
or wrong. 

His justification of the words, 
only struggle which would justify the 
workers in taking up arms is the great 
struggle of the working class of the 
world to free itself from economic ex- 
ploitation and political oppression,” 


consisted in an explanation that if the Refusal to Answer Question 


working class, after acquiring contro | 
‘of the Government of the United States 


DISCUSSES TRIAL 


by constitutional means, were then re- 
sisted by the privileged classes, they 
would be justified in taking up arms in 
their defense. He said that the Social- 
ist Party would drop from its constitu- 
tion in that case the clause prohibiting 
its members from voting for military 
appropriations, the inference being 
that the only government they would 
fight for would be that of the working 


class. 


; 
} 
’ 
‘ 


' 


| 


' would the true Socialists of all coun- 


i 


| of thé Socialist Party, but Mr. Conboy 
“The | followed the matter at some length 


the 


Young People’s Socialist League had 
issued blanks for Socialists to sign as 
conscientious objectors to war, to 
evade the draft. Mr. Hillquit repudi- 
ated the blanks as not having been 
authorized by the executive committee 


regard to Shantung. 

Minister Lu, who returned from 
Paris, where he represented the 
Chinese Republic at the Peace Con- 
ference, late in January, found that 
Japan had made representations for 
opening direct negotiations in regard 
to the settlement of the Shantung 


and connected Alexander—Trachten- 4 
question, Ch’en Lu having postponed 


berg, Adolph Germer, and William F. 
Kruse with this matter, all well- 
known members of the _ Socialist 
Party. 


chief. 


the matter pending the arrival of his | 
' 


entry of China 4nmto any direct negoti- | 


ations with Japan for the settlement 
of the Shantung question, on the 
grounds that China, in her refusal to 
adhere to the Versailles Treaty, did 
'so in direct repudiation of the Shan- 
tung clauses of the Treaty transfer- 
|ring the former German rights 
concessions in the peninsula to Japan. 
His basis, therefore, for refusing to 
treat with Japan directly in the mat- 


Mr. Hillquit refused to answer Mr. 
Conboy’s question, “Assuming that a 
proletariat minority in a country had 
assumed the reins of government by 
the process of a bloody revolution, 


tries support it?” on the ground that 
the hypothesis was an impossible one. 
Mr. Hillquit admitted that the Bol- 
sheviki represented only 40 per cent of 
Russian Constituent Assembly 


'when Nicholas Lenine closed it and| 22 which Japanese negotiations could 


assumed control of the country, which 


_be based. 


and | 


’ 
’ 


' 


' 


ter was that China, in view of this ac- | 
tion, could have no common ground | 


; 


The Foreign Minister objected to the | tion 


the Republican Party ought to stand 
a ** 
ior 


NEW MEXICO RATIFIES 
ANTHONY AMENDMENT 


Srience Vionitor 


Otice 


i. ‘Th a f*h« 


: ee #ti an 
from its Western News 


SANTA FE, New Mexico— 
of the suffrage amendment was 
completed by the New Mexico Legis- 
yesterday. 


. ; ’ 
Dec la 


tatifica- 


lature in special session 
The Senate vote on Wednesday was 
to 5: and the House of Representatives 
voted yesterday 36 to 10 in favor of 


ratification. 


, ied 
-* 


The record of.the states of the 
Union on the issue of ratification of 
the Federal Suffrase Amendment is 
as follows: 

Total number of states, 48. 

Number necessary to carry amend- 
ment, 36. 

Number that stand in favor, 32. 

Number that stand against, 6. 


Both The Times and The Daily Mail | The German Cabinet held a prolonged | No Cause for War Seen in U-Boats | he has maintained with his Bolshevist. Popular Support 
again vehemently express anxiety lest | meeting today and Ciscussed the trial! 44, Hillquit did not consider that |@#™™y ever since. 


the Supreme Council’s action imperil | of the alleged “war criminals,” which! +4. announcement of the Imperial; Victor L. Berger's article, headed | It is stated .hat che attitude of the 
the relationship between Europe and | wij] take placu at Leipzig at the ear-| 


“Should be prepared to fight for lib- | Foreign Minister and the Vice-Minister | 

the Uni German Government on January 31, ig l 
aeeaet od es Apes dice Waly una liest possible moment. It is stated) 49:7 that all American ships met|€¢rty at all hazards,” was also read, in| is supported by Chinese sentiment, | 
a rec r e . ' 7 } xf -f : 4 ; ; j = . ; 
eemen tween Italy and | that the accused will be summoned to within certain zones would be sunk, which appears: | particularly among the modern na-| 


_ Jugo-Slavs can be achieved, add-| present themselves for trial, all per-| without any visit or search and with-; | /erefore, I say, each of the 500,- 
ng: 


republic? We were de- 
e ing influence of 
succeed which is the 
iy free man, and which 
foundation of progress 
' the world over. We 
é, then retrograde, then 


Number needed of those yet to 
Vote, 4 

States that have ratified. with date: 

ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919. 

WISCONSIN—June 10, 1919. 

MICHIGAN—June 10, 1919. 


000 Socialist voters and of the 2,000.-| tionalistic elements of the population | KANSAS—June 16, 1919. 
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n Science Monitor 
Shington News Office 
IN, District of Columbia 
; are likely to elapse 
e is made by the United 
‘to give serious con- 
Treaty of Peace 
past few days has 
go by the board. 
(R.), Senator from 
majority leader, 
‘In the Senate yester- | 
é no effort to turn the 
| Senate to the Treaty. 
et senator declared 
ot intend to have the 
e with consideration 
n bills or with the 
ion which will come 
few days. Dem- 
are apparently pur- 
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erence or because of 
i the possibility of a 
it will be agreeable 
continue to mark 


Se 


th: 


te -(D.), Senator 
and Administration 
his “immediate lieu- 
de no protest at the 
e other matters than 
ght of way. The Ne- 
for some reason or 
h considerable pessi- 
pects for ratification. 
now, he said, that 
‘ of the Republi- 
compromise pro- 
x reservation | 
ed last week. He 
weed, however, that the 
|@ position to prevent 
basis of the Lodge 
th minor concessions 
le to date. 
| Matter is, senators 
atmosphere sur- 
situation in the 
sulty over Article 
the existing im- 
With few ex- 
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hey do not take the 
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ULD KEEP LINES 
Han _ Monitor 


Ps a 


‘| Bosphorus from Turkish contro] and 


“Moreover, it has been almost 
achieved and then frustrated by the 
selfish intrigues of members of the 
Supreme Council, who had an eye on 
their own domestic interests rather 
than the welfare of Europe. They will 
resist President Wilson at their proper | 
peril over a question on which he is | 
substantially right, for, if untoward 
consequences follow their handling of 
a matter so momentous as the pres- 
ervation of American fellowship in the 
affairs of Hurope, they will be made to 
bear the full responsibility of their 
acts.” 

The Morning Post, which hitherto 
has not commented on President Wil- 
son’s note, says: 

“The complexity of the situation is 
a necessary consequence of the Presi- 
dent’s relation toward the Constitution 
and policy of his own country, which 
has been a gource of weakness to the 
Allies since the opening of the Peace 
Conference.” 


court. 
It is felt in well-informed circles 


German Government against 
Marshal von Hindenburg, General von 
Ludendorff, the former Chancellor 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
others, against whom the entente have 
merely made accusations of a general 
character. It is understood that a 
note explaining the German Govern- 
ment’s attitude on the question will 
be forwarded at an early date to the 
allied powers. 3 

Tonight’s newspapers ascribe the al- 
lied renunciation of their demand to 
try the alleged criminals to energetic 
| secret intervention on the part of the 
United States Government. 


Germans Receive Allied Note 


““Salutary Reversal of Policy’ . 


The Manchester Guardian comment- 
ing on the war criminals and Constan- 
tinople decisions says: 

“Yesterday saw one great change, 
this time a salutary reversal of policy 
with regard to the trial of Germans. 
It was made, if the Paris press is any 
guide, against the wishes of France. 
What was the price of the concession? 
Again the French press is openly 
jubilant at the prospect of the Turks 
being left in possession. Are the two 


British diplomatic 
Lord Kilmarnock, ends the grave 
political crisis which a week ago 
tended to result in the downfall of 


economic chaos in Germany. 

All the Liberal and Socialist news- 
papers publish editorials tonight in 
which the opinion is frankly expressed 
that the entente note represents a real 
act of conciliation and statesmanship, 


things connected? The only moral we | Which may, have beneficial results of 
would point is that of vigilance.” ‘a far-reaching nature in Germany. 
The Pall Mall Gazette this afternoon | The government is urged to give proofs 
quotes Francis Nitti, the Premier of | °f its sincerity in the question of the 
Italy, as having said in an interview ‘alleged criminals by pushing forward 
that he feels very friendly toward the | the arrangements for the trial. 
Jugo-Slavs, but that “decisions were| Only the Junker newspapers, which 
reached by France, Great Britain and|@™@ More anxious to overturn the 
Italy on January 20 whith place a| government, than to see order pre- 
definite imprint on the Adriatic ques- | vail in Germany, seek to adopt an ag- 
tion.” |gressive attitude toward the entente, 


Regarding the United States, Mr. and the other reactionary organs call 
Nitti is quoted as sayinz: on the government to refuse to prom- 


“America is the object of warm re-|i8¢ to arrest the “war criminals.” 
gard to me personally. My desire is | The allied note, however, has given in- 
to maintain the best possible relations tense satisfaction to the 
with the United States now and in the Public. 
future, for I firmly believe the in- 


terests of the two nations are one and | WINNIPEG STRIKER iS 
the same. Italians always have re- SENTENCED TO JAIL 


garded with the warmest sympathy 
the ideals of the American people.” 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


Open Conduct Necessary 
The Pall Mall Gazette also suggests.. W!NNIPEG, Manitoba—Found guilty 
by a jury, but with a recommendation 


that perfectly open conduct is neces- to mercy, on the charge of seditious 
sary in the correspondence “so that|utterances, John Farnell, a_ strike 
the common sense of all the nations | leader, who was involved here in the 
concerned may assist in the victory of disturbances of last June, was sen- 
reason and good temper.” tenced to nine months in jail by the 
The Westminster Gazette says that | judge, J. E. Prendergast. | 
President Wilson’s note has created aj An appeal for leniency by counsel 
situation of considerable delicacy, and | Was responded to by the court with the 
the future relations of Great Britain | statement that suspended sentence was 
and the United States may depend on | inadequate, The offense was of a na- 
the tact and enlightenment with which | ture that a penitentiary term might be 
the situation is handled. imposed, the judge said, but consider- 
“The whole of bcth peoples js ing the prisoner's domestic position, he 
acutely concerned in the result,” it | would refrain from that. 
adds. “We must therefore register a| The court had previously reduced 
protest against the manner in which | the indictment against the accused, by 
the negotiations are being conducted. | Crafing all charges except that con- 
They are being carried on in secrecy | necting him with the “silent parade,” 
only broken-by unreliable rumors, by | Which was organized in violation of 
the three principal governments. The | ‘he Mayor's orders, as a demonstration 


peoples have a right to know what|y the strikers, Farnell claimed the 
is being done in their name, so that | Labor leaders had legal advice that 


they may be able to protest, if need | tbe Mayor could not prevent parades 
be, against decisions which may affect | UDU! the Riot Act had been read. 
their future relations.” eae, Pee eee 
Urging the importance of guaran-. NEW DRY DOCK FOR BOSTON 
teeing the freedom of the Straits of | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—A floating 


dry dock now building at the Fore 
‘River works near this city will* be 
used in Boston when completed. The 
dock is 600 feet long, and 130 feet 
wide, with a lifting capacity of 10,000 
‘tons weight. It will make it possible 
to dry-dock a boat in 30 minutes, it is 
expected, and it will accommodate any 
vessel of under 10,000 tons with a draft 
not exceeding 24 feet. It is made in 


deciaring it would be a folly and a 
crime to leave the Turks masters of 
either the mighty European interests 
or of any subject population, the 
paper asks: 

“Does France really desire this? Is 
she so jealous of our superior mar'i- 
time power that she will not willingly 
eee it exercised even in combination 
with her own and Italy’s in command 

the eastern waterways?” 


may later be increased, 


/ 


r 
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general | 
Assemblyman Evans, 
‘guage of the war program of which you 


10 pontoons or sections, which number : 


rested and forcibly conveyed to the | on board, was sufficient cause for war, | 


but that American ships should have) 


kept away from these zones, just as | | 
also have a good rifle and the neces-| Party, at present in control of the- 


which favors submitting: 
for | 


that no action can be taken gp one would not cross the street if a rav- | 


ing maniac were there. Nor did he 


consider the endeavor of the German 
’} Ambassador 


{ 


‘States and 


involve the United 


in 


to 
Mexico 


of diplomatic relations, 


Mr. Hillquit upholds Eugene V. 


war sufficient | ., ss i)ieaiie wett 
cause for more than the breaking off | ““': *#! Iquit said: 


'fectly loyal 


Debs, he testified, and does not be-| 


lieve that anything he said justified | 
conviction of Mr. Debs by the Supreme 


‘TRAINING URGED 


Court of obstructing enlistment or re- 
cruiting. 


Otto Branstetter was the next wit- | 


ness. 


He is Nationa] Secretary of the 
' Socialist Party, stationed at Chicago | 


headquarters, and gave some informa- | 


tion as to the number of foreign-born | 
| members. 
Special cable to The Christian Science federation, he said, about 60 per cent 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin -are citizens, and excluding these} heads clear and their feet on the! Serted. | 

BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—The foreign language federations about| ground,” said Arthur E. Holder, Labor Cheng-hsiang would undoubtedly be re- | 
presentation of the allied note today / 100 per cent of the party are Amer-| member of the Federal Board for Vo-| placed as head of the Ministry for | 
to the German Foreign Office by the ican citizens, of whom 70 per cent! cational Education, yesterday, in ad-| Foreign Affairs. with Chen Lu as Vice- 
representative, | are American born. | 


In the foreign language 


| British Representative Quoted 


| 


' 


| 


the government, and in social and/]ockhart, British representative in| 


Russia, giving an account of the do- 
ings of Nicholas Lenine and the Bol- 


000 working men who instinctively in-|to which the two officials belonged. | 


cline our way should, besides doing! It was in opposition, however, to the) 


much reading and still more thinking,| policy of the Anfu or Conservative 


Sary rounds of ammunition in his government, 
home and be prepared to back up his|;the entire Shantung question 
ballot with his bullets if necessary.” | settlement to direct negotiations. 
Of the author of the above statement | 


; 
’ 
} 


The resignation of these two of-| 
ficials, under existing circumstances, | 


“I consider Victor Berger as a per-| will, it is said, add impetus to the | 


citizen, having the 
terests of his fellowmen as he under-/| which is demonstrated by the boycott 
stands them at heart.” ‘in China against Japanese products, 
io i and uprisings may result in various 
localities. If the vacancy is filled by 
‘a minister who will be amenable to 
FOR VOCATIONS the dictates of the Anfu Party in the 
ren |Shantung question, the present Chi- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Bese administration will be unable to 
from its Western News Office hold its power against popular oppo- 


CHICAGO, Illinois—“The great mass | Sition, and a new government, repre- 


—_—— ae Se 


— 


of our people are still working hard ‘senting the nationalist elements, will 
‘and steadily, they are keeping their |TePlace the present ministry, it is as- 


' 
’ 


i 
i 


Mr. Conboy read a report by R. H. B. | Association of the middle west. 


' 
; 


| 


In such an eventuality, Lu 


dressing the joint convention of the | Foreign Minister. 
National Society for Vocational Educa- 


tion and tia Sutetional |New Parliament 


Education 
| It is stated on good authority here 


“A small proportion of them have|that an understanding has been 
been able to choose their vocations 
and like their jobs,” Mr. Holder 


tinued; “too large a proportion fol- | 


sheviki, to show that Mr. Hillquit’s | low tasks which they have not selected, |" Holding of a final conference at 


version of conditions there was not} Which they do not like, and in the 


borne out by Mr. Lockhart, who char- 


acterized conditions as a civil war of |@0 not exert their best efforts. 


unparalleled horror, and said that Mr. 
Lenine’s avowed ambition.was to cre- 


| 


’ 
' 


ate civil warfare throughout Europe. | 


During cross-examination on Tues- 
day, in reply to a question by Assem- 


blyman William S. Evans, as to what. 
the Socialists of America would do if 
the Bolsheviki attacked the United | 


States, Mr. Hillquit said that they 
would join forces with the rest of their 
countrymen to repel the Bolsheviki, 
and in this connection Mr. Conboy yes- 
terday said: 

“Now, how do you reconcile your an- 


swer to that question, put to you by | 


with the lan- 


were one of the drafters, or the drafter 
of, as follows: ‘The only struggle 


} 
' 


Ww 


Shanghai in the near future for the 
‘final settlement of factional difficul- 
ties. The conference will amount to 
hardly more than a formality, the de- 
| tails of agreement having been settled 
in advance by negotiation between 
Peking and Canton by written com- 
munications. Both sides are said to 
'have yielded, with the result that both 
the old Parliament at Canton and the 
new Parliament at Peking are to be 
dissolved, and a new parliament, to 
sit in Peking, will be elected. 


performance of which they naturally 
This 
is our real problem and the cause of 
the most unrest.” 


we = 


DEMONSTRATION IN 
SHANGHAI REPORTED 


SHANGHAI, China (Tuesday)—A 
demonstration in support of the wide- 
spread demand upon the Peking Gov- 
ernment that it refuse to enter into 
negotiations with Japan over the 
Province of Shautung and refer the 
subject instead to the League of Na- 
tions has been in progress here for 
the past two days. The demonstration 
took the form of mass meetings at 
hich the popular sentiment against | 


i 


Republic, at present unfilled, will be 
filled by the election of one of the 
southern leaders to that office. 


ELIHU ROOT WOULD 


which would justify the workers in| =¢8°tlations was voiced and the re-| 
taking up arms is the great struggle lease of students arrested in Peking 
of the working class of the world to|!0F emsaging in demonstrations was 


free itself from economic exploitation |@@™manded. The Chinese stores were 


‘United P 


in-|already bitter anti-Japanese feeling | 


reached between the elements of north | 
COn-/and south China which will enable | 


| 


11919. 


| 


| 


NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 
OHIO—June 16, 1919. 
PENNSYLVANIA—June 24, 1919. 
MASSACHUSETTS—June 25, 1919. 
TEXAS—June 27, 1919. 
IOWA—July 2, 1919. 
MISSOURI—July 3, 1919. 
ARKANSAS—July 28, 1919. 
MONTANA—July 30, 1919. 
NEBRASKA—August 2, 1919. 
MINNESOTA September 8, 1919. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—September 10, 


1919. 
UTAH—September 30, 1919. 
CALIFORNIA~-Ntbvember 1, 1919. 
MAINE—November 5, 1919. 
NORTH DAKOTA — December 1, 
1919. 
SOUTH DAKOTA — Decembe 
COLORADO—December 12, 1919. 
RHODE ISLAN D—January 6, 1920. 
KENTUCKY—January 6, 1920. 
OREGON—January 12, 1920. 
INDIANA—January 16, 1920. 
WYOMING—January 27, 1920. 
NEVADA—February 7, 1920. 
NEW JERSEY—February 10, 
IDAHO—February 11, 1920. 
ARIZONA, February 12, 1920. 
NEW MEXICO, February 19, 1920. 
States that have refused to ratify, 
with date: 
GEORGIA—-July 24, 1919. 
VIRGINIA—September 3, 1919. 
ALABAMA—September 17, 1919. 
MISSISSIPPI—January 21, 1920. 
SOUTH CAROLINA — January 22, 
1920. 
MARYLAND—February 17, 1920. 


1920. 


Mississippi Senate Rejects 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
JACKSON, Mississippi—The Anthony 
suffrage amendment was rejected on 
Wednesday by the Mississippi Senate. 
The House rejected it on January 21 


also said to be understood that the| ~~ 


position of the vice-president of the! 


SWEDEN AND THE 
NATIONS’ LEAGUE 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Thursday) 
—Proposals that Sweden join the 


LIMIT STRIKE RIGHT |League of Nations have been submitted 


Monitor Leased Wires 
NEW YORK, New York—While 


and political oppression.’ ” closed during the demonstration. 
The manifestations were partici- 


No Inconsistency Seen pated in by thousands of persons. 


Mr. Hillquit replied: 


| Little disorder occurred. 


“I see absolutely no inconsistency | 


between the two, Mr. Conboy. The 
only struggle in which the workers of 
America would be justified in taking 
up arms, according to Socialist con- 
ception, would be a struggle for their 
economic or political emancipation. 
But that would mean that the working 
class of the United States as such 
must take up such warfare or strug- 
gle. It doesn’t mean that a political 
party, no matter how advanced, in 
China or Japan or-Russia or France, 
could come here to the United States 
and impose a régime of what they may 
consider to be freedom; what they 
may consider to be emancipation upon 
the workers of the United States. The 
cardinal principle of Socialism has 
been tersely set forth over 70 years 
ago in this phrase: ‘The emancipation 
of the working class must be accom- 
plished by the working class itself.’ 


Reform from Within Country 


“That means not merely as a gen- 
eral proposition, but also the emanci- 
pation of the working class of every 
nation and every country must be ac- 
complished by the working class of 


drawing the Treaty of Peace closer to 
the status of an actual campaign issue, 
Elihu Root, sounding the keynote on 
national issues for New York Republi- 
cans, in their convention at Carnegie 
Hall last night, enunciated a vigorous 
industrial and economic program for 
his party. 

Mr. Root advocated laws that would 
limit the right to strike. 


*. 
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PLACES FOUND FOR 6,000,000 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Employment has been found for 
more than 6,000,000 men and wonien 
by the United States Employnient 
Service since its organization in Jan- 
uary, 1918, says an official report, at 


_—_— 


| 


‘to the Riksdag by the government, 
ress via The Christian witenns| 


which has sent with its proposals a 
document stating arguments for and 
against such a step. These include 


apprehensions caused by the failure of 
the United States to ratify the Treaty 
of Peace, but hopes are expressed that 
this will soon be done at Washington. 

Sweden’s position, it is declared, is 
based on consideration of her urgent 
duty to the civilized world, to attempt 
to prevent future wars, and it is as- 
serted “Swefien risks iess being inside 


He proposed.a tribunal, empoweredthe League than outside.” 


an estimated cost of $1.34 per place- 
ment. State and federal agencies are 
continuing to place approximately 
31,000 persons each week. 
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American Lead Pencil Co 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VEGEX 


that nation and that country. When! 
the workers of the United States, | _ Cimperted) 

representing a majority of the people Entirely Vegetable | 
of the United States, will be ready | Used by noted Chefs and Cooks for the | 
to say, ‘We want a Soviet Govern-| making of many delicious dishes Sample 
ment,’ and will have an opportunity | and literature free upon request. 
to express that sentiment at the ballot 


box, them we will say we are ready to 762 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, NW. J. 
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elle Mathilde 

Jan Science Monitor 
ne on the doorstep 
L afternoon, some time 
r. She was a quaint 
tlie French lady, and 
ow, she to this day 
m the Nice promen- 
m the same at- 
1 on a London 

‘ars ago at least, shep- 
irt dipping in the back, 
ing coatee, white cot- 
yatch the white canvas 
little black toque 

rs to match her eyes. 
1, you say? Well, per- 
myself, the white can- 
limit, as I looked 
and welcomed 


cd 


OR 
tlh 


| . 


u ite unexpected visitor 
*h it had been her prac- 
s and consecutive sum- 
yondon in the hot sea- 
1y earliest recollections 
| passenger on the top 
ng from Bayswater to 
ind of her comic disap- 
finding Whitechapel 
spectable, and not a jot 
than the Portobello 
 Dale—in broad day- 
for a night excursion, 
i not hear of it, and as 
est, there was nothing 
erestec in everything 
Mdy, had a passion for 
me when England was 
"to her own country- 
thilde was voted tire- 
ays by her friends, but 
ng if not firm in her 
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Cactacje,.” with N. L. Button and 
J. N. Rose named as authors or com- 
pilers. It is the first of four volumes, 
for which the research needed has cost 
$60,000 and for which the printing will 
cost $50,000 more. In the first vol- 
ume, eight pages are covered by the 
indexing of the apuntia, alone, this in- 
stance possibly serving to show the 
work's scope and near approach to 
completeness. The plan has been in- 
cubating since 1904 and appears to 
have been given form in 1911 by Dr. 
D. T. MacDougal, now director of the 
Carnegie Desert Laboratory, near Tuc- 
son. Study was started the following 
year and epecial expeditions were sent 
to European botanical gardens and 
into South America, Mexico, and the 


Dr. MacDougal and associates, with 


some contributions from Dr. Richard ‘prompt and clear, “Because I was 


A. Kunze of Phoenix, an authority on 
the cactus. There_are hundreds of 
drawings and scores of plates illus- 
trating plants, and their vivid and 
beautiful biossoming, in natural 
colors. 

The publication especially is wel- 


zona heretofore has been left with 
only fragmentary publications con- 
cerning her botanical features, while 
much has been-written by botaniets 
on the plants of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast sections. The best 
descriptions of the desert flora of the 


natural scientists who accompanied 


several railroad surveys across New 
Mexico and Arizona. 


West Indies. Arizona was covered by why he thought he would make a. 


| 


| questionable assumptions the answer? 
comed locally as bridging a gap. Ari- | 


American southwest heretofore, have | 
deen found in the technical reports of | 


' 
; 


the Emory Boundary Survey, and the | 


facts. At any rate, the case for the 
greater capacity of the older races 
does not seem established. 

In the comparisons based more on 
imponderable evidence, I wonder who 
can readily say what people come to 
our shores with greater gifts. Is the 
Russian, Rumanian, Bohemian, or 
Pole who has known oppression of 
many sorts going to be a less active, 
interested, participating member of 
this commonwealth for a better spirit 
than that which wrote the banner 
carried by a large number of Tzecho- 
Slovaks in a Liberty loan parade? 
We are Americans through and through, 

by the spirit of our own nation. 


The story has recently been told of 


a judge who asked a young Italian 


The answer was} 
a | 
good Italian.” Can we afford to label | 
this newest element “inferior” and | 
make the task of fusing native and 
foreigner the more difficult? Indif- 
ference to the problem is not the 
solution: but is exclusion based on 


good American. 


(Signed) ADELE McKINNIE. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
January 28, 1920. 
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ON CERTAIN EXOTIC 
DRAMA 
| 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


One of the strangest forms that sen-| 


'timental romance has ever taken upon 
‘itself is to be found in the popular 


execution the formuba appears quite 
simple, and the results from a box- 
office ppint of view c2rtain. 


’ 


| to these plays, for they make little 
or no pretense to be anything but im- 
probable stories told in picturesque 
| fashion. 


American plays with a Chinese set- 
ting. Sometimes these plays are laid 
wholly in China, but more often the 
preference is given to an American- 
Chinese background either of the Asia- 
tic colony of New York or of San 
Francisco. The reason for this selec- 
tion of this material is quite obvious. 
Color and costume, together with a 
haze of mystery which is supposed to 
envelop everything oriental, are temp- 
tations which neither pseudo-romance 
nor melodrama can easily resist. In 


There is really.no reason to object 


The wonder lies wholly in 


| ity. 


petition has proved not altogether an’ hand is in low relief, not so delicate, | 


THE SANDALWOOD 
CARVING OF INDIA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Of the artistic handicrafts indige- 
nous to India perhaps there is none 
more essentially her own than that of 
sandalwood carving. The origin of 
the craft is lost in the obscurity of 
ages, but it is thought to be at least 
as ancient as her temple architecture. 
It seems certain that the elaborate 
and intricate detail of her temples, 
wrought in stone and thus happily 
preserved to us, may be taken as 
evidence that Indian architecture was 
originally entirely of wood. And al- 
though this does not argue necessarily 
for the use of sandalwood in these 
early times, yet it is unlikely that so 
choice a wood as this is should have 


been neglected. 
For ages, until the middle of the 


the only known habitat of the sandal- 


from ancient times exported to China, 
Egypt, and Persia for the sake of its 
essential oils, yet the sandalwood 
carvers had no competitors and prac- 
ticed their craft in undisturbed seren- 


unmixed blessing is shown by the fact 


that at the present day.they are as a ‘foliated ornament. 


'Kanara is an offshoot from the Mysore | 


class apathetic to a degree. 


From an economic point of view, it | 


must be admitted, the industry is an 


the outstanding excellence of occa- 
sional examples of their work it 
would: scarcely merit more than pass- 
ing attention. - 


A Suitable Medium 

After ivory, sandalwood is without 
doubt one of the most suitable medi- 
ums for the display of~delicate and 
ingenious carving. In comparison 
with ivory it is easily manipulated 
and has, with the best wood, a rich- 


: 


'the markets of India. 


the fact that the famous temples Halli- 


“ _.| Did and Belagavi are not far away. 

y was | . 2 
eighteenth century, in fact, India | The infewemie fe 
weod tree, and although it had heen | 8Culptural motives of these celebrated 


|delicate foliage and flowers. 


That this lack of healthy com-| Surat and Bombay work on the other 


which has been referred to, occupies 
most. It is easily turned out—even 
by the children—and sells readily. 
Therefore it has the attraction which 
is fatal to better effort, it pays! | 


Nevertheless good earving‘is exe-| first applied to thé dwellers at Anti-- 


cuted in many districts of India, not- 


|ably in the Madras and Bombay presi- 


dencies and in the Mysore State.) 
whence it finds its way into most of 
In Madras the 
chief centers are Travancore, Madura, | 
Trichinopoli, Tirupate, and Coimba-_ 
tore; in the western presidency, Kan- | 
ara, Surat, Ahmedabad, and Bombay; | 
in Mysore, Sorab, and Sagar. 


The-Carving of Mysore | 
For delicacy of execution and clever- | 


ness in design the carvers of Mysore 
State hold premier place. This has| 
been attributed to the fact that the 
Shimoga Taluk is favorable to the) 
growth of the sandalwood tree, (the. 


best soil is a stony one) and also to 


that the excellent 
shrines have fostered the taste for 
good and elaborate work. 

The carving of Mysore is in high 
relief, often pierced, with designs of 


mythological figures surrounded with 
The 


‘and consists for the most part of | 


‘descended from the ancient temple- 
sculptors of Goa. At the presént time 


ness of tone and perfume which en- | 


hances its artistic value. Consequently, 
although expensive and a state monop- 
oly, so that every tree is considered 
to be state property and may not be 
cut down without due authority, it is 


caste of Gudiyars. Their work is in| 


“aslo aye high relief and*not unlike that from | 
insignificant one; and were it not for. 5 and 


the Shimoga Taluk but not so good. 
The Gudiyars of Mysore are a mere 

handful of hereditary carvers who, 

according to their own tradition, are 


they number at the most about three 
dozen workers,—about eight families, | 
two or three in Sagar and perhaps | 
six in Sorab. 


AN ANCIENT LONDON 
CHURCH _ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

In a narrow passage running be- 
tween Fetter Lane and Great New 
Street—in the heart of the printing 


The settlement at | 


congregation of the Moravian church. 
came into being. The term “Mora- 
vian” is really a nickname, in the same 
way as “Methodist” was originally, 
and even as the term “Christian” was 
och, who endeavored to shape their 
lives in accordance with the teaching 
of Jesus the Christ. 

The first recorded minister of the) 
Moravian congregation was John 
Gambold, a clergyman of the Church | 
of England, and a great friend of the 
Wesley family, who was appointed 
minister in 1744. He was the first 
Englishman to receive Moravian ordi-, 
nation; afterward he was consecrated - 
bishop. 


Many Alterations Made 


In 1748, on the expiration of the | 
lease, the church was rebuilt. The 


work was done very quickly—more!like a burst of sun 


quickly in those days than the present 
—for the old meetinghouse was only 
closed in April of that year and the 
new chapel was opened on thé 26th of 
June of the same year, many of the 
old features and fittings, however, be- 
ing retained. Since that date many 
alterations have been made. The pul- 
pit, a quaint “double-decker,” was for- 
merly entered from the rear. Now it 
is entered from a flight of steps in the 
chapel. . 

The boundary line dividing the par- 
ish of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, from 


that of St. Dunstan’s in the weat, 
passes just in front of the pulpit, so 


that the minister preaches in one par- | 
ish to a congregation sitting in an- | 
| In the olden days, when it} 

was. the custom to “beat the bounds, 


other. 
the boy to whom the task was in- 
trusted had to enter the chapel through 
a window. In 14777, the Moravians se- 
cured a lease for 400 years, of the 
chapel and the adjoining premises. 

In 1780, during the Gordon Riots, 
the chapel was in danger of being 
fired by the mob,. who were under the 
false impression that the Moravians 
were Roman Catholics, a mistake 
which Longfellow also made when he 
wrote his “Hymn of the Moravian 


Nunes,” for monks and nuns are un- 


known to Moravians. When all dan- 
ger on this score was past, the people 
in the neighborhood brought their fur- 
niture, plate, and valuables and stored 


‘them in the chapel for safety. 


Organ Built in 1796 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Of all the varied flora that the winter 
has brought to us, it is Qoubtful if any 
is more dainty or wonderful than the 
elegant little cup-funcus known as the 
scarlet peziza, which for some weeks 
now has been offeging up its ting god- 
lets of richest carmine along the cop- 
pice footway and in the hazei-covers., 
It delights most to grow upon the de- 
caying and dead branches of hazels and 


brambles, and the first you see of it is 
a small, whitish, club-shaped coiumn, 


that would scarcely attract your notice 
at all. if you knew not 


what it held 
there in embryo; but a few days later 
the swollen summit opens, and then. 
through April 
clouds, a brilliant carmine hue shines 
forth from beneath the drab exterior, 
and the column changes its form until 
a crimson-lined cup of the size of a 


‘thimble, or maybe larger, has taken 


its place, a transformation so little ex- 
pected that it leaves one always won- 
dering how the change could have been 
brought about. 

As the days run along, the goblet 
broadens in shape and increases in 
size, until soon on a bright sunny 
morning its tiny frame has reached the 
heyday of its life, for, born in the cold 
stillness of a winter's day, it is destined 
to pass hence without one ray from the 
warm sun of spring. And yet it is not 
unsensitive to the play of sumbeams, 
for the lightest touch in the morning 
sun just now will cause it to fling 
forth its precious freight of spores, &s 
a tiny cloud of smoke, spreading for 
barely a single moment above the crim- 
son cup, disapp s you know not 
where, as suddenly and as mysteriously 
as it came. Even your very footfall 
seems often to be all that is needed to 
bring about the rupture of those deli- 
cate tissues, which hold the dust 
wherein lie hidden the peziz@e of an- 
other year, for puffs of a myriad spores 
issue forth at the least disturbance of 
the surrounding matter as you ap- 
proach, and you are left amazed at the 
fact that, though their extreme minute- 
ness renders it quite impossible for 
your eye to follow them, they should 
yet be present in such incalculable 
numbers as to be visible at all. 
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The chapel is a quaintly built, 
Square structure, with a gallery run- 
ning round three sides, the south side 
of which stands well away from the 


world—known as Nevill’s Court, one 
of the few thoroughfares in fhe City) 
of London retaining most of its Old) 


World features with long front 
: out : S| 
gardens, stands*one of the oldest, if. er wall. In the west gallery, fac 


ing the minister, is an organ, built in 
‘not. indeed, the oldest, Protestant | 1796 2 iin 

i “ , . | . an 

aces-of-worship in the metropolis. | d repaired again in 1345 and 


| the Pe that the public likes them.) yet one of the most popular and taste- 
|Such plots do not lend themselves to! fy) of materials for carving into arti- 
/a@ true interpretation of life and their) cjes of use and ornament. 
appeal to the imagination would not! ne sees all kinds of alleged sandal- 
seem to bear analysis, for tpeir im-| wood carving in the bazaars. The 
probability is so great that even! quaint little shops that sell fancy 
theatrical illusion becomes difficult to; oooqs—their nuntber is lezgion—are 
inspire. Yet apparently the public) ajways well suppli variety | Pl | i i i 

| ys supplied with a variety | oF : 1899, but which retains still many of 
does accept them as pleasant creatures of jittle gods in horseshoe-shaped| Tradition runs that in the days of/ i+, Griginal parts. In the vestibule 


yy . . } ; y ; ’s J . ‘4 ’ : 
of the fancy, shrines, as well as knickknacks such ‘Queen Mary it was a carpenter yard, | is & “nursery,” where, at a6 tie 
where, in the saw-pit, some of the) 
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with the children the 
q In the year of | 
as living at the top of 
in one of the shelled 
she never went. 
3ent, as did all the | 

one thing she. 


late August afternoon” 


Brief communications are weicomed but. 
the editor must remain svle judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to. 
hold himself or this newspiper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. 


Desirability and the Immigrant 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 


Monitor: 
In an editorial of The Christian | 


‘Science Monitor of January 20, 1920, 


|/some present political unrest is traced 


to the change in the trend of our immi- 
gration since the last decade of the, 
last century. The Christian Science | 
Monitor characterized it: “The mil-' 
lions that have been pouring into the) 
country have been, traily, of an alien. 
sort.” “They brought with them no 


3"; for | 
: for ther, she did/| such capacity or readiness to absorb 
‘3 ‘people to know/the American idea as those of the 


poring under the. 
who had left Paris had 
le a beloved Toutou to 
ared with him a large 
is, and as, during the 
reduced to a rat diet, 
n the streets. And so 
hitt the door of the 
if and her dog. Such 
1 l'année terrible. 

y the notice of an 
on of the “Chanson 
ht my attention at 
id it recalled a piece 
m the part of Mile. 
its of which I still 


cap manuscript, 
together with a 
: I had failed 
copy of the chanson 
lad written to Mile. 


te 


i been published in 
Jeux Mondes,” and 


the | the 


battle |to his ability to be assimilated as it 


cent in the mother country. That is, 


nations. Further study of the rela- 


earlier flow.” At this time there was 
a shift in immigration from the “old” | 
to the “new’—and it has very gen-| 
erally been assumed that the “new” 
immigration was of an inferior sort. | 

In so far as this assumption is 
based on opinion, it is a difficult one) 
either to establish or to refute. But. 
in so far as it has a fact basis, it. 
probably goes back to the conclusion 
drawn by the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission. Its report appar- 
ently established the fact that these. 
new immigrants were more illiterate, | 
less “likely to learn English, lived 
in segregated districts, were less 
inclined to become citizens, brought 
lower standards of living. The con- 
clusion was therefore drawn that they 
had “no such capacity or readiness 
to absorb the American idea.” 

I wonder if these conclusions were 
justified? The comparisons the re- 
port makes between the “old” and 
“new” immigration are in some cases 
invalid. In ability to speak English, 
as well as length of time to become 
naturalized, the group of older races 
which have been in this country some 
time is compared with the newer 
ones which have landed more recently. 
As is to‘be expected, the older ones 
make a better showing when length 
of residence as a factor is eliminated. 
There is little difference either in 
ability to learn English or readiness 
to become naturalized between the 
old and new immigration. Differ- 
ences in these respects are not due 
to innate ability. ; ) 

According to 1910 census figures, 
immigrant will learn English 
more quickly if he lives in an urban 
community than in a rural, and in a 
large city than in a small one. Segre- 
gation in a city is not so detrimental 


would at first appear. 

Illiteracy. is another count on 
which we too easily condemn the 
newer immigrants. A fact that is 
commoniy overlooked in connection 
with illiteracy is that though the 
“new” immigrants come from coun- 
tries with a higher per cent of illit- 
eracy, the immigrants who come are 
not illiterate in such proportions. 
The per cent of illiterate admissions 
for most races is lower than the per 


we are getting the more literate 
members of the population of these 


tive desirability of the older and new 
immigrants may bring out important 


villain western sentimental 


| their financial receipts. 


The Plot 


For plot, all that is needed is a sym- 
pathetic American hero, a Chinese vil- 
lain with a gang of tong men at his 
beck, the heroine, who may be Chi- 
nese or American, or a supposed Chi- 
nese girl, as in “East is, West,” and a 
Chinese friend who is a Confucius- 
like sage. Stage details include lan- 
terns, moonlight, a river, sometimes 
a boat, a joss or idol, and one or two 
revolvers. Mix these well and give | 
all the Chinese characters except the 
theories 
about “love” and the thing is done. 
Anything so childish in imagination 
would seem beyond the pale, and yet. 


Mr. Belasco and Mr. Shipman, to name | 
only two fanciers of Chinoiseries, have 
found in this material the rainbow’s 
end. 

Of course, a great deal depends upon 
the carrying power of the leading ac- | 
tress. “East is West” without the fas- | 
cinating charm of Miss Fay Bainter’s 
Ming Toy is unthinkable. Much the 
same may be said of Miss Lenore UI- 
ric in “The Son-Daughter.” One may, 
it is true, surrender one’s logic to the | 
personalities of these ladies while they 
hold the stage, but there are neverthe- | 
less dreary moments in these plays. 
when the plot is thickening, but which, | 
however, the audience accepts with. 
equal joy. Here lies the real marvel, 
why does the public accept these 
stories? 


‘height of perfume. 


The Craftsmen Few 


aS watch stands, picture frames, pen- 
cil boxes, and paper knives. A great 
deal is second rate, both in design and 
execution, while not a little is mere 
rubbish—not sandalwood and not carv- 
ing in any artistic sense. 
cabinets and more pretentious produc- 
tions are mostly made to order for 
patrons and are seldom seen in the 
open market. But now and again one 


may come across a quite superior 


piece, a real gem, that is worth ac- 
quiring, after that period of bargain- 
ing which is as the breath of life to 


the Indian merchant. 


One may tell the best sandalwood 


by its depth of color combined with 


The white and 
paler varieties are of little value and 
are not used for the best work. The 
nearer the root and heart of the tree, 
the deeper the color and higher the 
aroma and therefore the greater its 
value. When wood of this quality is 
richly carved in bold relief, with that 
depth of undercut which is character- 
istic of the best Mysore work, and 


exquisitely finished without filing, the 


result is most gratifying. 


a 


All well executed sandalwood work 
costs a good deal even in India, al- 
though the actual carver may. only get 
about 10 or 12 annas a square inch 
for his work. This is due to the fact 
that the number of first-rate crafts- 


men is extremely small and likely to 


Details of Production 


One reason is that added to the skill | 
of the leading actress is to be found | 
in these plays an exhaustive attention 
to the details of the production. Cos- 
tume and coloring are elaborate and 
expensive. Music, not Chinese music 
to be sure, but music which the audi- 
ence is led to think is Chinese, and the 
suggestion of unplumbed depths of 
orjental craft and cunning are super- 
imposed upon the work of the text. 
The audience is made to believe that 
one of the secret portals of life has 
been opened for it and that it is) 
privileged to gaze within. Broadway, 
which is really under no error con- 
cerning itself, sums the whole thing 
up in one expressive word—*bunk.” 

In the theater “bunk” is well tried 
and well tested emotional material | 
which experience has proved to be ef- | 
fective on the stage. It confessedly | 
has nothing to do with life or with | 
true character depiction. It is a cre- | 
ation of the theater pure and simple. | 
The skilled stage manager can conjure 
“bunk” from a manuecript as an illu- 
sionist takes rabbits from a top hat. 

The only reason for this protest 
against “bunk” is that equal skill and 
knowledge of the theater which 
“bunk” demands would yield equally 
good dramatic art. Furthermore, as 
the public haa recently shown, it wil! 
pay as much to see good drama as it 
will for “bunk.” That it does not 
always discriminate between the two 
is true, yet it is no more difficult to 
produce one than the other. Any of 
these Chinese plays requires a great 
effort of thought and expenditure of 
time. The “bunk” in it may be highly 
perfected. Equal labor and thought 
would give us dramatic art, a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary before 
“bunk” becomes possible. The rem- 
edy then would seem to lie in the 
hands of the producers. The higher 
idealg of their arts and a higher sense 
of responsibility would enable them 
to turn their “bunk” into art and at 


the same time would not diminish _ 


remain so as a result of the conserva- 
tive trade-guild or caste system un- 
der which he labors. No one outside 
the caste may be admitted thereto, 
and not by any mearfs all who are 
born into it adopt the traditional oc- 
cupation as a means of livelihood. 


Moreover the cheap and common stuff! was not until 1742 that the London 
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service 
|morning, specially for the servant | 
‘girls of the neighborhood. 


‘Church Burned by Mob 


for 20 years. 
‘took place during his ministry, when 
‘the church was set on fire by the mob 
and had 


‘announcement of the passing away of | 


House of Brunswick, which he was 
enabled to do by arrangement with 
Burnet. 


a ee 


persecuted Protestants met nightly | 


for prayer and religious conversation. 
Later, in the days of Elizabeth, per- 
mission was sought and obtained to 
build a _ place-of-worship there—a 
wooden structure, which gave place 
shortly afterward to a brick building. 

The building has been the home of 
more than one denomination. Ac- 
cording to the first historical record, 
in the year 1662, it was the property 
of a clergyman who refused to sign 
the declaration demanded by the Act 
of Uniformity. \t was one of the 
eight “conventicles,” existing in Lon- 
doh, brought into requisition “for the 
celebration of divine worship by or- 
thodox ministers appointed by the 
Bishop of London,’ when the Great 
Fire destroyed so many of the city 
churches. After this, it came into 
occupation by the Independents, one 


of whose ministers inaugurated a 
at 5 o'clock every Sunday 


Thomas Bradbury, the most famous. 
divine of his period, was minister here | 
The Sacheverell riots | 


to be rebuilt. Bradbury 
claimed to have made the first public 


Queen Anne, and the accession of the | 


In 1740 the building came into the 
possession of the Moravians, by whom 
it has since been retained, although it 
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members of the congregation were 
kept and entertained during the serv- 
ice, so as not to disturb the wor- 
shipers. 

In 1892 it was deemed advisable to 
secure. professional advice as to the 
safety of the structure. As a result 
it became necessary to brace the 
walls, the architects reporting that 
if this were done the chapel would 
stand good for another 20 years. That 
period has long expired, but the struc- 
ture, strengthened again by tie-rods 
in 1904, still stands, and although, 
Owing to removals, the congregation 
has become greatly thinned, yet a 
remnant still assemble here Sunday 
by Sunday to worship in the same way 
as the founders of this, the first Prot- 
estant denomination which was es- 
tablished’ prior to the Reformation. 

Adjoining the chapel are the ex- 
ecutive offices of the Moravian Church 


'of England, halls for Dorcas meetings, 
the offices of the Moravian Missions, 
and large warehouses containing piles 
of missionary literature, for the two 
outstanding 


features of Moravians 
throughout their history have been 
missions and schools. 
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is preferred by many discriminat- 
ing women. ZEDA is a stem- 
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Support of Mr. Wilson and Rati 


| eal procedure should be made com- 
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limited to the western coast. And it 
army where medical control was com- | 
| Arthur Meighen and T. A. Cre-| Washington Court Finds Shipping | 


would be difficult to find any argu- | | 
ments to discredit them. plete than elsewhere. There were 30,- | 


To begin with, these regions have 000 doctors in the army, one for every} 
played a greater part in Greek history 106 men. 
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rar Speak in Winnipeg, Mani- | 
toba, on Same Evening—Can- 


than Athens or Sparta. They have, 
been the cradle of Greek poetry, Greek 
philosophy, Greek history, Greek art, 
and Greek science. It is here that 
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'Macedonia, and so forth. But this pre- 
of the church, who| ponderance of the Greeks rests not. 
ire known to the only in quantity, but also in quality. 


ada Said to Be Well Favored 


Homer, Thales, of Miletus, Herodotus, | 
Appelis, and Hippocrates were born. | 
When the Persians were defeated by | 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
Alexander, these provinces reasserted | from its Canadian News Office | 
' 


> - 
oad “we | WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The leaders | 
Christianity conquered paganism, it | Of two political parties spoke here on- 
was on this coast that it found the | Wednesday. These were the Hon.| 
nage od gy vg Noa of Arthur Meichen. Minister of the Inte- 
s why the great synods o e churec 
feck glace wot in Athens or Sparta. | rior, and the Hon. T. A. Crerar, for- 
but in Nicwa and Ephesus. During ™er Minister of Agriculture. The 
the whole Byzantine Empire, Asia former is regarded as a likely suc- 
Minor was the chief pillar of the|cessor to Sir Robert L. Borden, as 
State. It provided its great dynasties,| leader of the Union. Government and. 
the greatest part of its army and fleet,| Prime Minister of Canada.: He ad-. 
the architect of St. Sophia, its best) dressed members of the Board of 
theologians, historians, and writers.| Trade and the Retail Merchants Asso- 
After the disaster of 1204, it is here, ciation to the number of nearly 500. 
that the Lascarides and the Palwlogoi The latter, a colleague of Mr. Meizhen 
were able to reconstitute the empire. in the Union Government, addressed 
Under the Turkish rule, Asia Minor, the Single Tax League, on “The 
better even than Constantinople, was|' Farmers Movement.” He is the rec-. 
able to preserve the cult of Greek let- | ognized leader of the Farmers Party | 
ters, It is in Smyrna that Adaman-;and bolted from the Union Govern- | 
tios Korais, thé father of modern| ment on the tariff question, the farm- | 
Greek literature, was born. And when/ers standing for free trade intercourse. ; 
Firimin-Didot visited, in 1919, the His audience numbered about 200. | 
Greek lands, the principal center, Mr. Meighen declared that the 
of letters was Kydoniai, or Aivyali.| Union Government ‘had carried on 
Even after the new Greek Kingdom without any party. organization, hav- | 
was founded, Kinglake, the author of| ing been delegated by the country to 
“Kothen,” visiting the East, about| carry on the war. It had against it 
1840, declared Smyrna “the chief town | the old Liberal Party, highly organized 
and capital of the Greek race.” and fighting on party lines, and now 
; eae it was confronted by a new party, the 
Greeks Rights Not Merely Historic Farmers Party “breathing threaten- 
But the rights of Greece are not) ings and slaughter.” The latter's pro- 
merely of a historic nature. It has/ gram, he said, seemed to be to attack 


been pointed out that Mr. Veniselos | the enemies of the Union Party with 
does not claim the lands that “have sober = + ati ese Party itself with 
been Greek,” but those that “are still” | + 

Greek. This is the case with western Comparison of Conditions 


Asia Minor, with its 812,586 Greeks) 4 went on to compare conditions 
and their 454 Greek schools attended in Canada with those in other coun- 
by 75,149 pupils. The superiority of tries, showing that financially and 
the Greek element over the Turkish otherwise jn its peaceful pursuits. 
is general. It has been insisted upap Canada was as well favored as the 
(gee ada eg Mlagpgperanedly coe best, and more so than most countries. | 
rhe s Regarding the tariff Mr. Meighen said: | 
ing the local authority to take meas- “lam not in favor of high protec-| 


ures against the Greeks. ‘tion, I,am not in favor of free trade. | 


i d trans- | ' 
Seg dl mage wena oe weal "Sets ‘09, | 1 believe in a moderate tariff for the 
1916, begins with these words: “The| Purposes of revenue, especially at this 


Greeks who constitute the majority in/ time, a tariff, which will assure the 
your Province . x ‘maintenance and extension of Cana- 

In certain districts it is most strik- dian industry, the retention of Cana- | 
ing. For instance, in the Province of! dian workmen, and the growth of the | 
Smyrna, where there are 449,044 Canadian- Nation. | 
Greeks, as against 219,494 Turks. That “I believe that a policy whose prin-| 
is why’the Turks call Smyrna the “in-| ciple is free trade would be a false 
fidel city,” Guiaour Ismir. This superi-| Policy for Canada and flagrantly false 
ority would have been still greater if, at this time. | 
so many Greeks had not been forced'!Competition Under Fair Conditions 
to emigrate and if the Turks had not) 
settled their mohadjirs (refugees) 
from the Caucasus, Crete, Bosnia, 


; 


| “I believe in foreign competition | 
under fair conditions, likewise home | 
| competition under fair conditions. It) 
is a matter for inquiry as to what the | 
consequence of lower duties or no 
duties at all will. be. Every class’ 
should be heard in that inquiry. Such 
an inquiry is now underway and will 
be thoroughly conducted and complete. 

“With exizting exchange conditions 
against Canadian currency, he said he 
could not understand anyone agitating 
for tariff changes which would make. 
conditions worse. He reiterated previ- 
ous statements that Canada would in 
no way accept a lowered status in the 
League of Nations, no matter what 
pressure might be brought to bear, and 
expressed regret that it was the good 
neighbors in the United States who 
were calling Canada’s status into ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Crerar attacked the tariff as an 
added burden on the worker and the 
farmer, developing the natural re- 
sources of the country by adding to 
their costs for the necessities of ex- 
istence in greater measure than for 
any other class of the community. 


[Mr. Felix Sartiaux has, in his exhaus- 


worked out these points. He gives infor- 
mation about the poets and scholars born 
in Asia Jlinor since 1830. Shows the an- 
tiquity and importance of Greek schools 
and philanthropic institutions, and re- 
marks that the only public library to be 
found in ancient lonia is the very rich 


Besides every, manifestation of in- 
tellectual life, most of the trade is in 
the hands of the Greeks. | 


Dr. Alfred Philippson writes in his 
famous work “Reisen and Forschunz- 
en in Kleinasien,” Gotha, Justus 
Perthes, 1910-1915, about the Province 
of Aidin: 

“The commercial and industria! en- 
terprises on a large scale are all in 
the hands of the Greeks. Here the 
Greeks have established dyeing plants, 
cotton mills, and cultivate intensely 
the plain watered by the Meander, a 


RUSSIA SAID TO BE 
plain very rich in olive trees, vine- UNDER 1000 DESPOTS 
yards and cereals. 


“Numerous villages are tsifiks OF | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
eo They belong to wealthy | HARTTORD, Connecticut—-Count 
Turk landowners who live on the | en Tolstoy, in an adress here 
labor of Greeks from Zagoria (Epi-| before the Business and Professional | 
rus). As to the bulk of the Turkish | wo nen’. Club. declared that Russia 
population, it is very poor, and occu-| ... now controlied by a thousand 
pation is tending flocks. But the life despots under the Bolshevist rule 
and the very existence of the region compared with one despot under the 
is in the hands of the Greeks, régime.of the Tsar. He said: 

[Part “11, page 95.) “Bolshevism has resulted in placing 

And again Dr. Philippson writes: the government under the dictatorship 

“The Greeks, very strong com- of the proletariat, which comprises the’ 
mercially, little by little come into lowest elements of the country. The 
possession of Turkish villages, while fundamental ideals of the Bolshevists 
the Turks abandon them and go into are of the highest order but their 
the interior. The Greek population, methods are criminal and no gov 
more and More numerous, can nO ernment based upon violence as the 
longer be accommodated in the large Holshevist government is based, can 
towns and scatter themselves in the live. 
plains, in the valleys, and in the ad- “The first time the Allies really 
jacent hills; they found villages, aided the Bolshevists was when they, 
colonize, civilize, and infiltrate every-| raised the blockade. We do not know 
where where there is work and an op- what will happen as the result of lift- 
portunity to employ their energy, ing the blockade; we must not let our- 
their activity and their intelligence. «elves think. We must keep in mind 
In this way this region, so rich in the thought that it was the right thing 
ruins, has seen itself suddenly re- to do. If a country is hungry and in 
peopled and resurrected.” distress it is our duty to aid her and 

It must be observed that the econ- feed her. The results of lifting the 
omic superiority of Hellenism is #0! blockade will certainly be good.” 
much more to be valued as, in place —_———- — 
of having been promoted, it has been . WRITS ISSUED IN ONTARIO 
combated by the Turks. It is need~ | gnecia! to The Christian Science Monitor | 
less to remind one of the long boy-— from ite Canadian News Office 
cotts from which Hellenism has had | OTTAWA, Ontario—Writs have been | 
to suffer; but one may note that in issued for the holding of federal by- 
the appeals of the Turkish committee | elections in the three vacant constitu- 
on boycotts, the fact is insisted ypon | 


“as 


encies of Kamouraska, the St, James | 
that even in Turkish quarters, the division of Montreal, and Temiscam- 
majority of the shops are Greek. ‘ing, Ontario, Polling day has been fixed | 

It has been sometimes contended | for April 7, Kamouraska is a Libera! 
that the Turk, though inferior to the | seat left vacant by the retirement of. 
Greek in every other respect, is the| ernest Lapointe to run in Sir Wilfred | 
better agriculturist. But the very con-| | gurier’s former county of East Que- 
trary is true. An unquestionable pec, St. James was formerly held by 
weakness, Lord Carlisle testifies that | |ouls Lapointe, Liberal, and Temis- 
the great Moslem landowners prefer caming was held by the Hon. Frank 
Greek agriculturists to their corelig-| Cochrane, former Minister of Rail-. 
fonists, though they pay the Greeks | ways. It is anticipated that the gov- 
three times more. His testimony 18 | ernment will contest all three seats, 
supported by more authorities, Brit-|and will probably seek to secure 
ish, as Wilson; French, as Gas-| French Canadian representation ip the. 
ton dés ps, Ybes Guyet, Felix| Cabinet through one of the Quebec | 


Sartiaux, Philippson and Dietrich. } 
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‘Ships taken over from the Germans. | 


' statutes,” 


board the right to sel] all ships, of 


Board Lacks Authority to} 
Dispose of Vessels—Method | 
of Fixing Values Is Attacked | 


Legislature — Opposition to 
“Obnoxious Powers” Shown 


' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office BOSTON, Massachusetts—Nine bilis 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia dealing with health questions were 
—The Supreme Court of the District | civen a hearing yesterday before the 
of Columbia yésterday announced that ‘joint committees of education and pub- 
a temporary injunction would be jic health at the State House. A tenth 


granted restraining thc United States 


Shipping Board from disposing of the expected, and which would provide for 


annual examination of children in the 
public schools, was withdrawn. 

The one most under attack yester- 
day was a bill “for the promotion of 
health education in the public schools.” 
This bill, which had the support of the 
State Commissioner of Education, 
would establish minimum rules and 
: f 5: ‘courses of instruction for the prac- 
cad _gfiagicad has been granted by Con- | tice — pe gi seo scempaee mgr 

> ‘in public and normal schoois. was 
ee coena thet the | contended in behalf of the bill that 47 
recommended to the Department of | tei cent of — drafted agua rejected 
Justice, which had charge of the case, | Or eye ccarewentil 
an appeal be made from the injunc-.| Henry mdi, sunning am, rep “i 
tion, contending that the language in’! Roman Catholic anterests, ; was <a 
; Ce speaker in opposition. He 


the emergency shipping act gave the first 
ht 1 - - charged that the bill would create 


; ‘a central power which would deprive 
whatever kind or from whatever | | calities = rights they now possess; 
source, and that the proclamation of | ana that an office was created under 
the President based on that act left | th bill Be mtaht encroach upon 
the — of the right to sell with-| oral relations “ern parent and 
out doubt. 

Commissioner Raymond B. Stevens, ne ae gr rte pn amen i 
who again appeared before the Senate cause it was made possible without 
Commerce Committee, said he believed knowledge or consent of the parents 
the same policy should be carried out Th tc re se naddette (le _ 
in the sale of former enemy passenger © ‘work Of wt icin octane vy 
ships as has been applied to the sale 
of cargo ships. 

“If we can secure the fair value of | 
the ships, they should be sold,” , : : 
ante ae sae ne chev ea “a4 Mer. Michae! J. Splaine said that 
held by the government until they | the expression “physical health” was 
can either be sold at their real value|so elastic that it might give tre- 


or until Congress authorizes us as a; mendous power. The bill gave obnox- 


matter of public policy to sell them |. 
below at ‘vlan a. the purpose of SOs POWers te ween werer ae eee: 
aiding the American ietitetienant ens ferred. The bill was wrong in placing 
ston * 'too much power in the hands of one 
Mr. Stevens said that the bids of- | °°DtT@! authority; it was wrong to ask 
fered showed that fair value had not | *° —— . pe ynye mt a —— 
been offered, adding that there is no —_— -_ it — . 00 nue 
of the military idea, whereas the 


market value for ships of this class ; , 

and type, as they have not been bought eanan ae ye geo pe — 

and sold for six Sores The proper) The Roman Catholic opponents of 

method of ascertaining their value, he | the bill contended that draft statistics 

contended, should be cost of replace-'| fe 

ment minus a proper charge for de- | had no bearing on the matter, because 

preciation P 5 pow men rejected were mill workers, 
: es most of whom had.never been through 

: fhe estate of the board, Mr. Ste-| the schools. One of the bills provide 

a a present value Of ¢o- 69 minutes of physical education 

31,467,920. fe 


The cost of duplicating | gaily: that was one-fifth of the day 


“After a careful examination of the) 
said Justice Bailey, “I am' 
of the opinion that they do not show | 
an intention on the part of Congress | 
to place in the President or in any) 
of his appointees or subordinate) 
agencies, or in the defendants, the’ 
power to sell the ships, and that no 


there was no need of the bill 


Large Financial Burden 


these ships is purely an estimate, and devoted to physical training 


in his opinion is too low. Deprecia-| 
tion figured at 5 per cent would mean ) New Laws Not Needed, It Is Claimed 
that in 20 years a ship would be worth! ¢ Augustus Norwood said that 
nothing. Six of these ships are mOreithere were sufficient laws now on 
than 20 years old, and very substan-|the statute books with reference to 
tial bids were received for them.| schools, and that no more were needed. 
The Shipping Board has in most caseS|[t now costs more than $40,000,000 a 
allowed only 242 per cent for depre-| year to operate the schools for six 
ciation. | hours a day, and to devote a large 
Mr. Stevens said that he thought} nart of the school time to the pur- 
the bidding had been honest and that | poses of the bill would mean a large 
the bids would not be materially in-| expense. There weré more economical 
creased if the negotiations were pro-| ways of accomplishing the objects de- 
longed. He therefore was of the opin-; sired: there should be more play- 
ion that all bids should be rejected and| grounds. The Junior Red Cross, he 
that the board should put al! ships| asserted, was designed to teach chil- 
in condition and have them operated. 'dren about disease. California had a 
Charles L. Potter of New York, of! law providing that parents or guard- 
the United States Ship Operators As-|jians might refuse consent to medical 
sociation, told the committee that none| examinations; North Carolina, Utah, 
of the wooden ships built by the; Vermont, and New Hampshire had 
board during the wer could be oper-/! legislation along the same line. The 
ated at a profit, that they nearly all, public should not be put under com- 
leaked and should be sold, if anyone! pulsion; results from voluntary effort 
wil! buy them; otherwise they should| were always preferable, and in any 
be junked and set down as a war loss.| event he believed firmly that no medi- 


In 1900 In 1910 
The HookandEye ‘he Round Snap 


: Be 


Jn 1920, the New Shape 


“Forgetemesnot” 


r 
pe this wonderful improvement, the Harmony 
Snap Fastener with the Forget-me-not shape. 


The new shape prevents snaps from slipping 
through the fingers; the needle can’t possibly 
miss the large sewing eyelets; the rolled edges 
do not cut the thread; they are smaller and 


flatter on the fabric. Rust proof always. 


They're our latest, greatest improvement in 
dress fasteners. 10 cents at your dealer. 
Federal Snap Fastener Corporation, 25-29 W. 
31st Street, New York. 


Committees of Massachusetts | 


‘bill, to which great opposition was | ie | 
| 6 PP interest taken in politics by the great’ 


sion in France, he contended, showed | 


expressed 


extremely solicitous of the children of 
others. 


ee 


MENACE IS SEEN 
IN SUPPRESSION 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its BPastern News. Office 


NEW YORK. New York—tThe slight 


mass of the country’s citizenry is re- 
sponsible for the presence of bosses 
in American political life, according 


to F. H. LaGuardia, president of the| 


Board of Aldermen, speaking before | 
| Mr. | 


curtail- | 


the New York Electrical League. 
LaGuardia warned against 


ment of free speech and free press, 
and against the danger in racial an- 


tagonism, saying that it was not neces- | 


sary to have been born in the United 
States to be 100 per cent American. 


He thought that if the five Socialist | 


assemblymen now under trial in Al- 
bany were to be illegally unseated, 
‘the Socialists, with the public 
pathy stirred up by the demand for 
fair play, would be able to elect 10 
assemblymen at the next election. 


mitted treason during war time, then 
they and the officials who neglected to 
‘prosecute them should be tried to- 
_ gether. 


a —— — 


COMMUNIST OFFICIAL ARRESTED 
|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

DETROIT, Michigan—Charles E. 
'Ruthenberg, Executive Secretary of 
‘the Communist Party of America, was 
arrested here yesterday as he was 
| boarding a train for Chicago. Mr. 
‘'Ruthenberg, according to police, is 
out on $15,000 bond awaiting trial on 
‘charges preferred by a special grand 
‘jury in New York of advocating the 
overthrow of the government by force. 
| He is also under indictment in Illinois 
for violation of the state syndicalism 
.act. Police from Chicago are ex- 
| pected to take ' im to that city. 


EE 


| MUSICIANS ASK MORE PAY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—Players in 
| the Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
presented to the trustees of that or- 
ganization demands for wage increases 
of approximately $1000 a year each. 
There are about 80 members of the or- 
chestra. The trustees, who are headed 
by Judge Frederick P. Cabot, say that 


ent for increasing salaries, 


for the year, only about $35 a week. 


The orchestra is considered one of the 


finest in the world. 


LAND GIVEN FOR FOOD CROPS 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


KINGSTON, Jamaica—A number of 


large landowners are placing fertile 
land, well fenced, in the hands of the 
food controller. This land, cut into 
allotments of half an acre, an acre, or 
more, is then placed at the disposal 
of small cultivators, who have the 
right of it free of rent so long as they 


the | 


opinion that the proponents of the) 
bill were for the most part persons) 
who had no children and who were. 


| eral 


sym- | 


if | 
it should be found that they had com-_ 


there are no funds available at pres- | 
It is said | 
that the pay of the players averages, | 


fication of League Would Help 
Save Europe From Forces of 


Imperialism, It Is Assserted 


— —_ Or 


’ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Immediate 
ratification of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, followed by a gen- 
rallying, despite personal and 
partisan considerations, to the sup- 
port of President Wilson in his oppe- 
sition to the forces of reaction in Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, are considered to be 
requirements of plain justice by pub- 
lic men here who believé they see the 
full significance of the recent news 
concerning Fiume and Armenia. ° 

With particular reference to the Ar- 
menian situation, James W. Gerard, 
‘chairman of the American Committee 
on the Independence of Armenia, yes- 
terday said that ratification of the 
covenant and support of the President 


'would help at this eleventh hour to 


' redeem the honor of the United States 
‘and save Europe from the conse- 
quences of the evil influence and deeds 
of the forces of greed and imperialism. 
Mr. Gerard thinks that by allowing 
the Turks to stay in Europe the pow- 
ers have compounded a crime, out- 
raged the conscience of Christendom 
‘and betrayed the faith of suffering 
‘humanity. For five years, he points 
lout, Great Britain and France ex- 
| ploited the suffering of Armenia, but 
‘now, taking advantage of the absence 
(of the United States from Paris, they 
are reported to be planning to cut up 
Armenia as the spoils of war. In 
league with the Turks and the Kurds, 
they are’ casting lots for the garments 
of the victims of the Turks and Kurds, 
Mr. Gerard calls attention to the 
|fact that since the conclusion of the 
|armistice, the Armenians have repeat- 
edly asked the allied and associated 
|powers either for protection or for 
‘necessary means for self-defense. But 
| @espite these appeals the help has not 
been forthcoming, and it is estimated 
that 200,000 Armenians have perished 
since the armistice, either by murder 
or from hunger. In common with 
other friends of Armenia here, Mr. 
Gerard holds that the loss of each and 
every Armenian was a plain act of 
murder and that the responsibility 
therefore belongs to those whose duty 
it was to prevent it. 


nD 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING 
QUESTION ARGUED 


'Special to The, Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—Arguments on 
both sides of the question of daylight- 
saving were offered by agriculturists 
and labor representatives at the hear- 


ing on the Betts bill to repeal the 
|Daylight-Saving Law. Officers of the 
state Grange and Dairymen’s League 
said that daylight-saving had driven 
Labor from the farms and was directly 
responsible for the high cost of food. 
James P. Holland, president of the 


state Federation of Labor, regarded 
daylight-saving as of great value to 


Labor. W. A. Ferguson, chairman of 
the National Daylight Association, said 
that it had saved $440,000,000 in light 


‘bills each summer. 


employ it to grow food crops. 
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Curtains— 


Many curtains are torn 


open. 


the life of yours. 
clear spring water. 


so much easier. 


overbleached threads. 


The Thomas Dreier Service 
Public Relations Publicity 
10 High Street, Boston 


HAT is the chief enemy of curtains? The sun. 
What does the sun do to them? 
fibre so that they crumble when they touch water. 


The curtains in your south windows always go first. 
The lower parts go faster than the upper parts because 
the upper half is protected by a shade. 


applique flapping in the wind when the windows are 


Dust and sunlight are the two arch enemies of curtains and 
there isn’t anything you can do to prevent them from shortening 


Oftentimes the upper parts will be almost as good as new 
when ihe lower parts are ready to'crumble at the first washing in 


For several weeks I have been 
trying to give in condensed 
form much information about 
textiles and what happens to 
them when they are laundered 
either at home or in a public 
laundry. 


Have I answered YOUR ques- 
tions satisfactorily? Is there 
anything else YOU want to 
know? 

Unless there is a demand for 
special textile information, I 
shall move on to another sub- 
ject of equal importance. 

Please write and tell me what 


questions YOU want answered 
next. 


It burns the 


by the sheer weight of the 


~ 


Sometimes the overbleached conditions of the thread of which 
the curtain is made makes the destructive work of the sun and dust 
Unfortunately there are no textile laws to protect 


you when buying curtains against imperceptible imperfectious like 


(Look in your paper a week from today for report No. 22) 


Copyright 1920 by Thomas Dreier 
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$100,000 to aid towns of the State to 
increase the salaries of their school- 
teachers. According to the laws at 


op at Meeting of 
n Says Destiny of 
gely in Hands 

ing Peoples 


able to each other, and had the great- 
est incentive to act in common. But 
the United States could furnish Russia 
| what neither Germany nor any other 


and Council is virtually an SSeries | Extended and Censorship of | will doubtless convey His Majesty's | 
to this equalization fund, so that the | , ‘kind and gracious words to the Basu- 
state superintendent of schools will | the Press Iss Now Abolished totana Council on your return. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1920 
|me, His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
temore thought cooperatives indicated 
tion fund of $50,000 administered by | reply before you left this country. : 
in a time of distress. He thought 
that raise by taxation more than the ciates the loyalty and devotion with) Observer Who Has Been Doing 
could no longer blame the Allies for 
Reach Causes of Unrest, Urges 
ratist Movements Will Cease 
have $150,000 instead of $50,000 to use. “I will now deal with the three| = 


Pr 
ber 7, was handed by His Majesty to. ‘against soviet opposition, but tater 
CHANGES MADE BY pZvintet by st STATE SAID TO BE _ xz2izst soviet cprosition. vat ister OFT) PARTY VIEWS 
> \for the Colonies, with the command | | Q 
the present time there is an equaliza-| RUSSIAN SOVIETS | tnat I should give you His Majesty's | FORMING iN RUSSIA oni yp dogo — ne) FOUND INADE UATE 
cause they had-arisen an eve | 
the state superintendent of public “You have already been informed | 
' schools. This is distributed to towns by His Majesty how highly he appre- raising the blockade would be a bad (~ itt f Forty-Ejight, Feeling 
L. C. A. K. Martens Tells Senate’ ‘thing for the Bolsheviki, because they Committee of F orty-Eight, : 
average funds for school purposes. Committee Suffrage Has been | Wich the Basuto Nation regards His Relief Work There Condemns | Proposals of Leaders Do Not 
The sum authorized by the Governor |Majesty’s throne and person, and you ae certain conditions. 
y B : : 
olsheviki and Thinks Sepa- | Germany a.nd Russia were indispens- 
Immediate Economic Reforms 


ee ~ 


Special! to The “hrietian Sectence Mo tor 


My , 


Science Monitor | 


in the year 1920. 


D 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Many changes have been made in 


rayers contained in the petition. 
“As regards the first two prayers. 
I have to say that His Majesty’s Gov- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts Dr. 
Thomas Whittemore, in charge of field 


_—ee 


European country would furnish, ma- 


_chinery to make things from products | 
‘grown in Russia. : 


from its Bastern News (ec 


NEW YORK. New York—The many 


made 


Be York stemsers| LABOR’S VIEWS ON — 
BUSINESS CONTROL 


m from Protestant 


id, who sail for home 
after touring the. 
British Workers Demand More ! 
ing Bolshevist 


| visiting Canada, are | 
Say as to Actual Working United States. 
i. | Am . gs , P sts 
Conditions Than They Have ong other things, he said, priests 


the original methods and laws of the/| ernment have not before them at pres-. 
Russian Soviet Government, Ludwig ent any proposal for the incorporation 
C. A. K. Martens, its agent in the | of Basutoland in the Union of South 
United States, testified yesterday be-| africa nor, so far as‘they are aware, 
fore the Senate committee investigat- | j, any such proposal likely to be made 
propaganda in the in the immediate future. If and when 

‘such a proposal is made, the people 
of Basutoland will be given due no- 
tice of it and will have a full oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views. This 
is no new assurance. It is what has 
always been intended. 


recent proposais for platforms 
by Republican and Democratic leaders 
do not reach down to the causes of the 


rountry, 


work of the Egyptian Exploration | 
Fund in so far as this country is CON-| approval of all Bolshevist activities 
cerned, spoke yesterday afternoon at| nyt felt that the formation of a real 
the Copley Plaza Hotel on conditions| state was in progress. -Separatist 
| In Russia, where he has been doing re-| movements would soon cease, and the 
| lief work since the war made abandon-/| smal) states that have been formed 
_ment of exploration temporarily neces- | wonjd wish to rejoin Russia. in his 
'sary. Dr. Whittemore was confident | opinion. ee 


Dr. Whittemore spoke in strong dis- 


present state of unrest in the 
in the opinion of the Committee 
'Forty-Eight, the liberal group whica 
‘has offered a platform of its own in an 
‘attempt to handle the real prodiems 


of 


’ 


that the eventual outcome in Russia | 


will be the formation of a state which | so: tenes | 
will have the full support of the Rus- | INTELLECTUAL AID confronting the nation 
FOR CHINA IS URGED, The sees 


| sian people. | 
Basutos’ Wishes to Be Considered Dr. Whittemore entered Odessa | - oa stiieidiain at ae 
' “eS : »pienty tor < aLior : e bse) 
“When the S ic Bill was | Shortly after the first’ Bolshevist occu- |<...) 7 Oats Meee he, P ’ , 
1e South African | | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor! o¢ repression to which the dominant 
| groups in both old parties, they assert, 


before the House of Commons in 1909, | pation. Jews were conservatively es- | , warhusatte_“ sacs 
| timated to hold 75 per cent of the chief | BU TUN, Massachusetts—"The com 
mercial currents of the world are|are apparently committed it also 


an undertaking was given by His! positions among the Bolsheviki. Bol- | . | 
Majesty's Government that the wishes | shevist claims regarding improvement | sweeping China since the war,” said| finds evidence which it considers sum- 
in educational conditions were not! J. - , 'eient to convince any but those who 

, , ames H. wis New speak- | , 1 
| a ee ee See ee ‘deliberately refuse to be convinced 


of the natives of the South African | | : 
Sa _borne out, he said, by the facts. They |, . se linia 
territories would be most carefully u . | ing at the College of Secretarial Sci-| that the suppression of speech and 
ence of Boston University in the in-|assemblage, attacks on minority 


had appropriated large sums of money 

considered before any transfer took which they printed in Odessa, but the 

‘Place, and there has never been any | children did not get the benefit. terests of the proposed establishment | SToups and the general use of legalized 
question of departing from that un- f bitin ea tical a . _, Violence can result only in feeding the 
'=dertaking. Further, a pledge was Propaganda in 14 Languages he ee — Se that such methods are alleged 

. ' : giv , His Majesty’s Gov | o Stra in the University N 

P Seobleme would be discudsed by them | Nicholes Lenine had written open let- lg by ‘His Majesty s Government to, He found great quantities of Bol-| 7) ' : ersity of Nanking, China. | 
eir meetings was the the House of Commons at the same | shevist propaganda in the propaganda! VUting the last year, 50 American! “We hear much blustering and boot- 
ir companies were incorporated in} less talk of jailing profiteers,”’ says 


xy have succeeded in 

ve American people | 

née Irish question, as 

a and clergymen can .now vote, and 
press censorship has been abolished. | 

Groups which criticize the Soviet are. 


in Fein propaganda. | 
in @ press that is not 
tolerated and allowed to mmaintain’ 
newspapers, he added. . 


tell both sides of a @pecial to The Christian Science Monitor 

id that the dele-| LONDON, England—A conference, | 

s have caused much | attended by 300 representatives of. . 

ers say that the ef- | idinehet ‘ieee tidied wren bold Wade Ellis, counsel for the ¢ommit- 
ieir attempts to tell | WO" BE-Ciase OFS ‘, Cxe tee, questioned Mr. Martens on the 
and’s story. have not in London under the auspices of Rus- basis of many documents and printed 
a kin College, to discuss, from the work- articles of soviet leaders. Martens 
ng they have empha- | ing-class standpoint, the question of said objections against religion ex- 
pressed by soviet writers were per- 
sonal, and that the only object of the 


for continued “Trade Unions and Output,” 
m the United States, Frank Hodges, secretary of the Min- 

7 Soviet Government was “to make reli- 
gion free.” 


| and they have inti-|ers Federation of Great Britain, pre- 
jole Sinn Fein move- sided, and said that they who weve. 

attempt to estab- | right up against the heart of industry The witness admitted that after the 
ween the two great knew the problems of output and how Soviet Government had offered to stop 
“peoples. production affected the workers. He | revolutionary propaganda in_ the 
1 oo Unity felt that by the manner in which those United States and other countries, 


committee proposais ,in 


to quench. 


71> 


they would give the lie to what had ters urging revolt of the proletariat, | ,; hi liek ‘ie | ; 
unity pleaded / been said about Labor not being able and that the Third International at! sulle —™ ome EeOGns OUlE gar he the | headquarters at Odessa, in 14 lan- Shanghai a! rhich handl , 
thar in the speech|to govern the country. They wished Moscow had urged destruction of all “om opportunity of considering the | guages. Some of it was addressed to ra & a "Bee whic -_s to ane © | the committee. “Anyone nia Tee 
Op Luther D. Wilson | to try to find out what was at the back S0vernments recognizing Capital. rei before the transfer of the terri- | allied soldiers, saying that they should 7 rnationa yeaa France and/jivyed in America this past year ought 
st Episcopal Church | of the social disorder of which there qT = ; tories. That pledge also holds good. /return home rather than be the op- ey EY aie dev eloping the trade| by now to be able to judge this empty 
ey might. And at its|was evidence. Superficially they | nternationa evolution the Aim It will thus be seen that there can be! pressors of the working people. again that was left mainly in the ‘threat at its true value. The nommine 
. D. Irvine, commis-| seemed to be going backward instead | “We have played for an interna- ~ possibility of altering the present | General Denekin, with whose army hands of Japan during the war. All) ney-General’s dauntless pursuit of a 
4 srevealed the Seti haedl haspinecs. “the bedus- - pene Bh gt nen ail engl sham as oe a alter consultation with | pr, Whittemore cooperated and with | ee a a their ambitions few penny-snatching peddlers and his 
dship, revealed the/ress of human happiness. The indus- | 4 recent speech on Russian foreign oe dehioe Nation and with their full | whom he often talked, had failed be- | ag a a berPracerr sins Fy _| Olympian disregard of, sizeable and 
» Wilson had been try with which he was personally con- | policies which Mr. Ellis read. | oe _— : ; cause it “advanced too rapidly,” and | 45 © 2 t of the lo \ 00 Chi- | legitimate prey is hardly warranted to 
Fa lil eran Ea Mr. Martens said this was merely eee tee third prayer, I do qid not set up civil government. Dene-| }“)~ coolies who went to France to! inspire confidence in this solution of 
oot industrial chaos. It betrayed no order in reference to “existing social condi- | not understand precisely what fur-| kin was surrounded by reactionaries, | help in the fight for democracy, a| our economic problems in the mind of 
“began by reviewins)| or system, or well-defined plan, but | Uons.” ther steps in the direction of self-| and there were also some Bolshevists | 2°™ intellectual spirit is abroad in| the average citizen. 
7" | ahi *. = eee Jase ‘1 : government the Basutoland Council |; be ia aaa : , ‘qq | china. America, through the Pekin ow . Sa ee tks 
S the time when the’ was haphazard and reckless. The working class in Egland and ey : iin -Rig army. (‘Tee Bea Army was... .. S | We propose the immediate restora 
ntl meee that Italy,” the witness said, “was won to|~°5 '" mind, but it the sonnet has aDy | strong in possession of the resources | University, which eo built from tae tion of free speech and assemblage 
asall the Ib Pela ca oe aoa ee te or the 1 — ror, Spe Improve-| of old Russia and of the imperial | indemnity fund. whieh Was returned ' and other civil rights, confident that 
: the liberty of; J. T. Brownlie, Amalgamated So- to Russia.” Pome of the internal administration of | régime, and had with it two-thirds of | veh China atter the Boxer rebellion, the people are able to determine for 
Seen ee Very | ciety of Engipeers, speaking on “The | Mr. Ellis read a manifesto from the| mie es gt i tt — to submit the old general staff. Denekin also| at ot clean p+ eg We meypeeE themselves the value of political, eco- 
igeoln was 1 pad-| Workers ee + om onto i aa alta 91 prtiaggtrs e ; : sie ent commissioner. | had failed to do anything about solving ] si ; e rest o the nomic, and social] theories. We pro- 
‘Lincoln was plead-— : ; addressed to “The Imperial Nations of | t needs no words of mine to assure | the land question, something that must world during the war intensified the| pose the government ownership of 
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the shoulders of the employing classes 


ance that unemployment would follow 
any more than that reduction of out- 
put would solve the unemployment 
problem. 

Why not have a shorter working day, 
he asked, with the same wages as be- 
fore and with the same output pro- 
duced by more men? Workmen were 
also concerned in regard to the control 
of industry. He personally stood for 
control of industry. The time had come 
when the workmen should have more 
control over the actual] working condi- 
tions than they enjoyed today. 


Responsibility for Unemployment 
The responsibility for unemploy- 
ment could be thrown entirely onto 


controlled and organized in- 
dustry. If the necessary reserve of 
an industry must stand idle why 
should it suffer, and the risks of the 
industry be shifted on to the shoul- 
ders of the workers? Unemployment 
was often due to defective organiza- 
tion and, if the employers were to be 
paid for organizing skill, there was 
no great hardship in asking them to 
bear the losses involved by the lack 
of it. 

It had been said that Labor was not 
fit to govern. When the time came 
for a Labor government to be in power 
there would be found men in the La- 
bor movement who would come for- 
ward to assist in undertaking the 
great responsibilities and in ad- 
ministering the affairs of s.ate, not 
in the interests of a dominant party, 
but in the interests of the people as a 
whole. He was anxious to hasten the 
advent of a Labor government, so that 
it could be proved to the world that 
those in the Labor movement were 
not unmindfu! of the important issues. 
They also wished to say to the work- 
men in ‘France, Austria, Italy, Rus- 


who 


sentiment qualifiedly. 

“When a majority is suppressed by 
a minority it has the right to use 
force,” he said. | 


Meetings in United States 


In attending meetings of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Mr. 
Martens said, he was “gaining sym- 
pathy for Russia,” not encouraging 
revolution. 

“We have come here to tell Comrade 
Martens that we have organized to take 
over this country just as the workers 
have taken over Russia,” Mr. Ellis 
read from an address by Gregory Wein- 
stein, now an employee of the Soviet 
agency, at one of the gatherings. Mr. 
Martens said he might have disavowed 
the statement if he had noticed it. . 

“I'm not responsible for what other 
people say at these meetings,” Mr. 
Martens said. 

“Do you intend te continue address- 
ing and attending these mectings. 
where the overthrow of the govern- 
ment is advocated, by men under in- 
dictment or sentence for violating its 
laws?” 

“I may. It depends on circum- 
stances. My object was to reach the 
American people, as well as the gov- 
ernment.” 

“Were any arrests made at meetings 
where you spoke?" William E. Borah 
(R.), Senator from Idaho, inquired, 

“Never.” 

Mr. Martens will resume the stand 
tomorrow. 


BASUTO CHIEFS’ 
‘PETITION TO KING 


King George Is Asked to See 
That Basutoland Is Not Incor- 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF PROHIBITION 


County Jails Are Being Emptied 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Signifi- 
cant of the probable closing of many 
more jails than have already been shut 


‘up because of the effectiveness of pro- 


hibition, and of the consequent great 


Saving to the people of the various. 
fact that no'} 
longer will these institutions be draw- | 
‘ing heavily 


counties through the 
upon public funds for 
maintenance, are the requests from 
sheriffs in Indiana that federal prison- 
ers be sent to the county jails and 
penal farms, for, they ask, ““‘What’s the 
use of county jails without prisoners?’ 
This was brought to light recently 
when Judge A. B. Anderson, in fed- 
eral court, said that such proposals 
had come to him from some of the 
sheriffs. Judge Anderson in further 
referring to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition said that the country is better 


off as a result. 


Not a Prisoner in the Dock 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio-—-A photograp! 


of the police court. in session for the 


day’s business, showing the judge 
bailiff, clerk, prosecutor, and janitor 

but not a prisoner, was recently 
shown in a local newspaper, with - this 
statement: “There, fellow citizens 
you have the reason liquor is not com 
ing back.” For the first three weeks 
of 1919, with saloons, the number of! 
cases tried before the judge totaled 
218. For the first three weeks in 
1920, without saloons, the total num 


ber of cases tried was 19, a difference 


than 


| them. 
‘that they had rather profited by the | 


partial seizure of their stock by Bol-| 
in 
the name of “freedom for the peas- | 


sheviki, Denikin and Petlura, all 
ants.”” The Bolsheviki had paid well, 
but the peasants were becoming sus- 
picious of their money. However, 
Bolshevist propaganda was much more 


skillful than the other: varieties; the 


Bolsheviki did not tax the peasants, 
and they imposed no government upon 
Therefore the peasants felt 


advent of the Bolsheviki. 


Development of Cooperatives 

The cooperatives had developed 
rapidly during the war and even more 
rapidly under the revolution—at first 


MAINE CENTENNIAL PLANS 
AUGUSTA, Maine—The 


show™the progress of the history of 
the State and show the State’s indus- 
tries, resources, and scenery. It was 
voted to expend the sum of $50,000 for 
the celebration at Portland, of which 
the city of Portland will contribute 
$25,000. 


industry, because we are not afraid to 
'apply the democratic principle to our 
Governor | 
and Council, after a session with the| 
legislative committee and the execu-| 
| tive committee of the Maine centen-. 
nial celebration, voted to abandon the | 
idea of a pageant at the celebration | 
at Portland, but to make an historical | 
film in connection with the motion- | 
picture program. This picture would | 


every-day affairs. That men and 
women who earn their living by work 
of brain or hand will continue mucna 
longer to intrust their affairs to poli- 
ticians incapable of understanding the 
most elementary facts about American 
life seems scarcely crefible. 

“Our experience in presenting our 
platform to all sorts and conditions of 
people justifies our confidence that the 
time is here for a determined political 
drive upon the stronghold of privilege. 
This will succeed as the individual 
understands the responsibilities of 
American citizenship in the present 


‘ crisis.”’ 


tun 
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pride in selling 


WILSONS Cortifued Food Products 


, never to be jeop- sia, and Germany that they were not 
ited States or any | ynmindful of the claims of humanity. 


Modern Methods Needed 


porated Without Free Consent | of 199, or a reduction of more 
i e |91 per cent. A large monetary saving | 


in police and court work is predicted. | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Replying to a question, Mr. Brown-| LONDON, England—The _ petition | 
lie said that it would be possible to in- | presented to the King by Basuto| - ; 
crease the output of essential com- chiefs during their recent visit to Eng- | Former Brewery Help to Farmers 
modities without further taxing the jand comprised the following three | Special to Tho Christian Science Monitor 
physical energies of the workmen. It requests: | MARTINS FERRY. Ohio The 
would be possible by the use‘of the, “A ‘That Your Majesty will repre- | farmers in the region of Martins Ferry | 
most modern tools and the adoption sent, at such time and season as to! are manifesting much delight because | 
of the most modern methods of work- Your Majesty's ministers shall seem the brewery property here which has | 
shop organization to inérease the an- | fit, to the Government of the Union of | been sold for $250,000 is now to be | 
nual production and at the same time | South Africa, that the consent of Your | used as a preserving factory, which 


=- ~~ _—— 


et for unity. The 
Britain's integrity 
rinciple of human 
erned, a question 
vith Great Britain, 
© of any organized 


will not only employ a large number | 


save much of the energy which was | 


going to waste in consequence of ob- 
solete tools and faulty workshop or- 
ganization, 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, in opening 
a discussion on the subject, said that 
it was idle to tell the British workman 
that if he pfoduced more at this time 
he made things better for himself ir- 
reapective of what was taking place 
in other parts of the world and irre- 
spective of what was produced. The 


Majesty to the incorporation of Basu- 
toland into the Union of South Africa, 
when duly requested as in the Act of 
Union laid Gown, will not be given 


of the Basuto Nation. 

“B. That Your Majesty will consult 
the sald petitioners and the Basuto 
Nation should any alteration of exist- 
ing system be suggested, contemplated, 


‘or initiated, and that Your Majesty 
| will keep the Basuto Nation informed 
strings of British industry were not “upon these matters, in order that any 


pulled by the workers but by those possible unrest throughout the length 


who owned capital. 


During the war there had been | 
greater production in agriculture and | 
in industry than ever before because, 
all available Labor had been occupied | 
in the production of cOmmodities es- 


sential to the prosecution of the war. 
The charge against capitalism was 
that it did not produce, and that what 
was produced was badly distributed. 


EMPLOYEES TO HAVE VOICE 
Special to The Christian Beience Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

RALEIGH, North Carolina —- The 
trustees of the University of North 
Carolina have increased the salaries 
of all professors by $350 a year, and 
those of associate and assistant pro- 
fessors $250 a — -The salaries of 
instructors’ will be increased 10 per 


jously pleased to grant 


and breadth of our land, Basutoland, 
may continue to be allayed by a cheer- | 


ful and abiding confidence in Your) ae 
'Special to The (Chrietian Nelence Monito; 


Majesty's ministers. 
“Cc, That 


still further steps in the direction of 
self-government to the chiefs, head- 
men, and people of the Basuto Nation, 
in terms of the expressed wish of the 
late Chief Moshesh, when he sought 
the protection of the Government of 
Great Britain.” 


Lord Milner’s Reply 
In reply Lord Milner said: 
“Paramount Chief and Chiefs—I 
greet you. As you are aware, the 
petition of the Basutoland Council 
which you laid before the King at the 
audience which His Majesty was graci- 


of people but be a big help to the’ 
farming interests in the growing of. 


| fruits and vegetables. 
save and ex¢ept, with the free consent) 


- -- — 


Not an Arrest for Drunkenness 


in Your Majesty's own | 
good time, Your Majesty will extend | 


you on Novem- 


MAHONEY CITY, Pennsylvania— | 
Not a single arrest for drunkenness 
was made in Mahoney City during the 


past month, according to the chief of | 


police. This town formerly had more 
than 150 saloons. The present situa- 
tion indicates a tremendous saving in 
court administration. 


Dry Benehts Appear 


from ite Eastern News Office 


LITTLE FALLS, New York 


provement in conditions here in recent 
months. The report of the chief of 
police shows only nine arrests during 
January, only one of which was for 
intoxication, as compared with far 
greater totals in previous years. 


ee ~~ 


LARGER ALLOWANCE FAVORED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
Committee | 
has reported unanimously in favor of 
a bill which will raise the maximum | 


The House Education 


monthly allowance of disabled service 
men undergoing government voca- 
tional training from $80 to $100. 


Prohi- | 
bition is credited with the marked Im- | 


Hiki Wilson Certified label says to 
you: “This product has been selected, 
handled and prepared ‘with the respect 


your own mother would 


unything she prepared especially for 
All Wilson products fulfill the 
Wilson label's promise of 
some, appetizing foods—-the kind that 
nourishment for 
growing boys ‘and girls, as well ‘as for 


you.” 


affords the utmost 


their parents. 


; 


show toward other foods. 


good, whole- 


RE PRESENTATIVE dealers every- 
where are ready to supply you with 
Wilson’s Certified Ham, Bacon and 
They know the value of 
the Wilson policy, and they are glad to 
offer Wilson products to you. 
dealers have built up reputations for 
handling foods of known quality, and 
they find the Wilson Certified label one 
that carries a guarantee to.both them 


These 


and you. Ask your dealer, 


| that the Ottoman Empire and the Cali- 
phate cannot continue to exist after 
the liberation of Armenia, when it is) 
‘admitted that the liberation of Meso- | 
_potamia, Arabia, and Syria does not) 
‘destroy the empire of the Caliphate. | 

“With regard to Islam, what might 
prove a danger, especially for Great 
Britain and France, who rule the. 
Moslem empires, would be the belief | 
on the part of Muhammadans that) 
after that which has overturned three, 
great Christian empires the victorious | 
Allies, through fear of creating dis- 
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n Science Monitor 

intra n News Office 
, Victoria—The voters 
' th have returned 
his nationalist gov- 
Ower, but actually the 
will control the situa- 
sti ig result of the’ 
| the defeat of the 
e main factor in this 
lignation caused by the 
tr. nix, Roman Cath- 
yp of Victoria, and the 
Irish Race Conven- 
Ryan, former Queens- 
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tt) on the crest of the shill Labor and FREEING ARMENI | a W 2 .| must look to areas within the British | development they had no diferences 
adh U WINS Nationalists vigorously disclaimed re- | A TA KLING ORLD S ‘Empire for the expansion of this ex- at all. They were absolutely &f one 
A) sponsibility for a rescue. | 
LIAN VOTES, OM TURKIS TT RT 
: — | | . sity of increasing the supply Of raw 
A V | Cobstitutida May Be Altered FR M TURKISH YOKE COTTON SHORTAGE (coving to the Empire sty of Increasing the supply. O ra 
es th Senge — = committee had people dependent upon mag — 
ny e fact that a federal convention will . | n doing during the past two years. trade in Lancashire ahd its borders 
f Party, Those Can- shortly be held which will put before | Boghos N ubar, in Memorandum, 
in ene Who the people of Australia carefully con-. : “2° : rod of those parts of the Empire which not keeping up with the demand an: 
—. Were | sidered alterations of the Constitution. | Say s Armenians Can Have No British Empire Can P = were suitable for the cultivation of thar if there were no material in 
| Trust in Control by Turks, the Bulk of the Raw Cotton cotton, and they were satisfied that | crease the trade would stagnate. The 
= by a large majority, unless party poli- ‘ Ind the British Empire could produce the trade ynions had all contributed to the 
n Reformers tics finds a loophole in the presentation Fequired by’ the ustry | 
- to the py . ri It ome) — time, gaye | Association and were directiy repre- 
A striking feature of the December, ¢ the Muham | /and a great deal of money, Dut tae . » council of that asso- 
: es “s : a. eae * Fr ge 4 Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ,reas were there and the work-eould sega che oom : " 
didates, irrespective of party, who |Special to The Christian Science Monitor! to touch the empire of the Sultan and| LONDON, England—The paramount be accomplished. The committee’s <<; am sure the industry can fin 
advocates of temperance reform. In posé of the case of Armenia in its | vention, which has prolonged the war) an ample supply of raw cotton was velop these areas they wanted first of joyeh “but if we do not obtain greater 
Victoria a substantially increased ma-| appeal to the civilized world has been | and has caused the countries of the! wot on. by Sir Henry Birchenough all a great deal more knowledge than supplies I cam see that people will be 
jority, as compared with that of 1907, prepared by His Excellency, Boghos|entente millions of victims and mil-! she poe who. with other Pati they possessed of the cotton plant. ‘thrown out of work in Lancashire. I 
was gained by J. H. Lister, Nationalist Nubar, president of the Armenian|liards of money. This would be to hee of ann Empire Gotten Growine’ We have an enormous Empire,” re-| am afraid the people of the south do 
enmity of the liquor trade by his con- | ference. For several years now Bog- estimation of their strength and too ently with prese representatives developed, and it is high time that We cotton industry. It is looked upon 
sistent support of temperance reform.| hos Nubar has been conducting Ar- lively a sentiment of their solidarity. | © mo ales ae end nat nae | to work to develop it. too much as a parochial matter as it 
J. H. Francis, another stanch tem-| menian affairs with singular ability,| The consequences would not be slow | : . » which affected Manchester |. The committee's conclusion concern-| ig mainly confined to Lancashire and 
and in India, and generally through-' Sout 
for many years. In South Australia,| tion of his people’s claims, for the | Out the Muhammadan countries.” > sate 7? pone genne dl ge and probably the most important, Of big field that would be opened up by 
ete the Hindmarsh and Angas seats were. liberation of Armenia. and the settle-| ee ee y ; the recommendations in the report. the scheme for intelligent, well-edu 
and latterly campaign won for Labor b d , mendation of the Board of Trade, and 7, hed ¥ red lay down the 
PPederal Labor Party. | 3° 5 Gokt eee ascents And) ment of the Turkish problem. | RHINE-DANUBE CANAL partig on the recommendation of the ,rey had ventured to lay down the cated young men; and it was furthor 
rearty. | J. M. Gabb, strong adherents of the! «we think it he useful.” de- | paruy on | basis upon which financial responsi-| stated that though the supply from 
| may ’ TO BE BUILT SOON: present Prime Minister. Its members | | } “ 
BN as eee |represented not only the commercial 
‘side of the cotton industry but the 


(th 


tremely important commodity. | with the employers on the vital neces. 
| Many voters were also influenced by | 
‘Sir H. Birchenough Believes That | They had made a very careful surve¥ They recognized that the supply as 
a” » | 
jonists or Ardent These wil! almost certainly be passed | 
and Raises Vigorous Protest ‘bulk of the cotton which the trade! finds of the British Cotton Growin= 
1919, elections was the success of can- I northern Africa and Asia, do not dare, 
were either prohibitionists or ardent; PARIS, France—A remarkable ex-/to punish it for a treacherous inter-| importance to the nation of providing conclusion was that in order to de- work for more labor.” said Mr. Bul- 
member for Corio, who had earned the | national delegation to the Peace Con-/ give the Moslem peoples too high an | committee. discussed their report re- marked Sir Henry, “but it is very UN- | not understand the importance of the 
seat from J. H: Boyd, who had held it | nuytable facts in favor of the recogni- or Lancashire, tion, he described as the most novel.) Mr J. W. McConnell spoke of the 
of the Farmers’| temperance movement. In Brisbane, | clares Boghos Nubar, “to give first in bility should be incurred by the varl-| america might inerease, increased 


re also Nationalists has | Queensiand, the heavy vote polled by| brief the principal reasons why this | ous parties interested in the develop-| prices would have to be paid for it. 


ment of the cotton industry. This he 
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W. J. Finlayson, a Labor prohibition- 
ist, who was-narrowly defeated by 
Colonel Cameron, was in large measure 
a tribute to his opposition to the liquor 


won the Swan seat for the Farmers, 


3 
23 


the brewers and other sections of the 


the Nationalists 
Labor has gained 
Parmers eight. As one 
ist group will be chosen 
1¢@ 37 members of the 
abor parties could, if 
e the Nationalist posi- 
5. The Labor Party, in 
| of Mr. Higgs, its 
not unite with the 

he latter are most un- 
iny Overtures to Labor. 
yen, however, is that 
will support the Farm- 
ck on the government, 
ble that, if discontent 
lalist Party, a new 
government may 

’ chief obstacle, of 
a development is the 
ascendancy of Mr. 
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System of voting, 
assisted the National- 
es where the vote was 


in the polling | 


2s, proved almost 
with the choice 


SLeie 


despite the determined opposition of 


liquor business. In Tasmania, W. J. 
McWilliams, a Farmer's representa- 
tive and a life-long abstainer, won a 
decisive victory. It may be said that 
in every electorate where temperance 
reform was an issue the liquor trade 
suffered defeat. 


Returned Soldiers Elected i 


Although the liquor trade is still 
under the jurisdiction of the states, 
the presence in the Federal Parlia- 
ment of a group of members, anxious 
to advance all measures making for 
national temperance, must have a 
marked effect. Thirteen returned 


| war, 
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trade. In West Australia, J. H. Prowse, | 


; 


a pioneer in the prohibition movement, | 


‘sisted many years of oppression have. 
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Caucasus, and in Armenia; they have 


: 
; 
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soldiers are members of the new) 


House of Representatives; all ar 
anti-Labor. Four members of the 
Labor Party, who were also returned 
soldiers, lost their seats. It is in- 
teresting to notice that in the Senate 
elections popular leaders like General 
Elliott and General Cox received a 
decisive vote at an early stage in the 
allotment of preferences. 

The lesson of the elections is clear- 
cut,.and has been recognized by Na- 
tionalist and Labor alike—although in 


‘|from the French officers who com- 
-manded Armenian troops in Palestine. 


turning quickly into a war waged to 
free all oppressed nations, should not 
end without Armenia being liberated 
from the Turkish yoke. | 

“1. The Armenians who have re-'| 


view recently granted to a representa- 
tive of “Az Est,” Admiral Faton, the 
French member of the allied commis- 
sion of control, expressed himself as 


follows regarding the future of traffic 
on the Danube: “My two months’ stay 
in Budapest has only strengthened my 


been, during this war, the victims of 
deportations, massacres, and crimes 
of every kind without precedent in 
history, which have accounted for 
more than 800,000 victims. Their) 
losses in proportion to the population 
surpass infinitely those of every other 
belligerent nation. 


Armenians as Allies opening up of Central and Eastern 

2. The Armenians have in prac-| furope to French inland shipping, and 
tice been belligerents ever since the) 
beginning of hostilities; their volun-| 
teers have come from every country | 
to join the allied armies; they have) 
fought in France, in Palestine, in the | a}ly be built in the near future, for Ger- 
many has undertaken in the Peace 
Treaty to effect the work without de- 
lay, and France will see that the Ger- 


cheap waterway route without relad- 
ing, to every port on the Danube. 


won praises from their leaders, and 
notably from General Allenby and 


as quickly as possible. The construc- 
Lord Robert Cecil in the House of tion of this canal will be of extraor- 
Commons gave evidence of the serv-| 
ices which they have rendered to the! France only, however, but for the 
British troops in the Caucasus and in| whole of Europe, and especially for 
Mesopotamia; he even characterized the Danubian states, for it promises to 
them as allies. impart a powerful economic impetus. 

“3. The Peace Conference itself| From this it follows that those eco- 
has confirmed the impossibility of|nomic interests of France which are 
leaving Armenia beneath Turkish! bound up with the Danube are in ac- 
domination in the memorable letter; cord with those of each of the riparian 


let loose by the Germans, but Special to The Cffristian Science Monitor | imperial side of the question. 
BUDAPEST, Huingary—In an inter- | committee had been two years in mak- 
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French goods can be dispatched by the | 
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The 


ing a survey of the position, and the 
report was the outcome of very con- 
siderable work. 

* The cotton question, Sir Henry went 
on, was the most important single 
industry of their country, and over 
80 per cent of the products of the 
mills went in export. Before the war, 


conviction that in future the. Danube! these exports represented one-third 
will be one of the most important fac- | of the total exports of the country 
tors of the economic life of Europe. For and it would be seen from that fact 
France the river is of special import-| what an important .nfluence the cot- 
ance, for when -the Rhine-Danube | ton industry had upon the question 
canal is completed it will mean the| of exchange. 


Demand Always Increasing 
Speaking of production, he pointed 


creasing, and new uses were continu- 


ally being found for it. 


believed had never been done before LAND SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA 


bales of cotton, valued at the present 
time at £150,000,000 and upwards. 


' were upon the committee representa- 
out that there was in fact normally a/| p D 


'shortage in the supply of cotton. 
‘not one of Capital and Labor. 
'engaged in the industry were anxious | 


As an Instance | 5+ heart to do what they could, 


of this he mentioned the motor car in- | 
dustry, which, he said, used an enor- | 


tires. 


mans fulfill this clause of the Treaty | mous quantity in the manufacture of | 
'members of the committee, said that 


Although they had obtained cotton | 


dinary economic importance not for 'from parts of the British Empire, such | 


as Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia, the 
United States was the main source of 
the cotton used by the British, and it 
was obviously somewhat dangerous 
that they should be dependent upo® an- 


other country, where they were at the | 


mercy of such things as exchange. 
Moreover, they could not look for any 


| 
| 


The tives of all the great Labor organiza- | — 


“The Rhine-Danube canal will actu- | demand for cotton was continually in- 


by such a committee. They had 
thought that they could fairly look to 
the British Treasury, in view of the 
importance of the trade to the country | 
and to the Empire, for a contribution. | 
They felt that the finance of cotton 
growing must be put upon a firm and” 
continuous basis, and they proposed 
that the cotton industry should submit 
to a levy of sixpence per bale on all sink aw 
imports of raw cotton. This would £6,000,000 in assisting the new set- 


. tlers. Up to the end of 1919 Victoria 
produce £100,000 a year and could . : 
not be regarded as a burden. as Great. had disbursed in the purchase of land 


_ for soldier settlement about £3,500 
Britain used annually about 4,000,000 | 169. the averame cost bated banee at 
13s. 2d. an acre, and it had advanced 


In conclusion, Sir Henry said there | to soldier settlers more than half a 
million sterling. 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter 
from its Australasian News Offtce 

MELBOURNE, Victoria — Victoria, 
the most closely settled State tm Auws- 
tralia, is determined to find land for 
its soldier settlers. It anticipates that 
$000 soldiers will have to be provided 
with land, and it is prepared to spend 
£13,000.000 in land purchase and 
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The question was | 
All | 


tions of Lancashire. 


Buckeye Shoe Repairing 
Clothes Pressing Company 


637 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 
Short flight up. 
Phones, Main 545 / 
Ceatral 2306 W 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


Operating high class 
“while you wait” 

establishment. | 

Shoe shining stands, with colored attendants, || 

for es and Gentlemen. | 


Shoes and clothes called for and delivered 
free. Prices equal. Service guaranteed. || 


Lancashire's Dependence on Cotton 
Peter Bullough, one of the Laber 


although Labor had had its differences | 
with employers in Lancashire upon | 
this question, upon the subject of the | 


SS — — - eee oe QE eer 


— 


Slightly different phraseology. It is 
the fact that the intrusion of the Ro-. 
man Catholic Church into Australian | 


n the old Parliament 
ationalist senators and — 


In the new House 


addressed by its President to the Ot-| states, and that we have no reason to |large expansion of the output from the 
toman delegation in July, 1919. It is, accord advantages to any one riparian | United States for some time, and this 
there finely said that ‘the experience’ state to'the disadvantage of another.” | brought them back to the fact that they 
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Diamonds 


sa 


be 35 Nationalist 
i@ Labor senator. This 
ge has been generally 
whoily unfair. The 
attained by Nationalist 
neant eeetical dis- | 
of the Labor voters of 
@ result of this exag- 


ADI. 


} old block voting sys- 


for proportional repre- | 
jiving public support. | 
tes Cast | 
f the votes cast in the 
ral elections has been 
ie case of the elections” 
be Nationalist and La- 
at present compiled, 
representative of the 
ne of the Nationalist 
>» to the Farmers, on 
at most Nationalist- 
: are Farmers’ 

than government 


politics was bitterly resented by the 


people of the Commonwealth. 
voting in all states, particularly in 
Tasmania, Queensland, and Victoria 


politics. As a result of the lesson Mr. 
Ryan's prestige as the campaign di- 
rector has suffered severely and it 
is probable that he will be forced to 
act as first lieutenant of Labor's old 
leader, Mr. Tudor. 


Plotters Overwhelmed 


The Prime Minister. Mr. Hughes, 
declared that the Nationalists had won 
a great victory. The election, he said. 
had not been a defeat of Labor but of 
disloyalty. “The election has been a 
complete overwhelming of those con- 
spirators and plotters in our midst 
who are seeking to undermine our 
national interests,’ declared the 
Prime Minister. “It has been a de- 


e ‘are a number of) feat of ‘direct action,’ of Bolshevism, 
® which have not been | Of ‘go-slow’ and of everything that is 


iguies, however, show 
ac tly. The com- 


September, 1914 — | 
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for the refer- 

it is patent 
i proposal for 
he Australian Con- 
n defeated. Incom- 
urns show that the 
e in legislative pow- 
| by 885,651 to 
amendment 
mono 
8,782, to. 


P; oe 
on a 


led by 81 


petty and mean in our midst. Only 
when it fouled itself in filth and al- 
lowed its foot to slip from the broad 
steps on which it stood, selling itself 
for 30 pieces of silver, did Labor meet 
the fate it deserved. 

“Labor must now see clearly that 


it has followed false leaders to defeat. 


. » » The writing is on the wall. It is 
the Sedan, the Waterloo, the Marne. 
or whatever you like to call it, for the 
infamous and unholy combination that 


has had for its object the disruption 


of the Empire and the destruction of 
everything we love and revere. That 
combination has fallen, and its fall 
has been so great that neither time nor 
circumstance can place it where it 
hae been. It bas gone and gone for- 
ever.” 
Sectarianism Condemned 

Frank Tudor, Labor Jeader, said that 
he had been through eight campaizns 


been through a dirtier one. “Iseues 
were introduced that had nothing ab- 
solutely to do with the elections,” said 
Mr. Tudor. “In 1906 sectariauism crept 
in; but on this occasion, in Victoria 
particularly, it was something awful 


ene | tor too long a time for there to re- 


main the least doubt on the incapacity 


indicated that Protestant Labor votes | °f the Turks to govern foreign races. 


had gone against their own side in) 


‘and on several occasions by the most 


' efficacement'). 


| gucceed in eluding 


' hatred. 


‘sentially Mubammadan and leave u 


P- in federal politics, and never had he 


: 


/ 
| 


: 
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has been repeated only too often and 


“4. Independence has been prom- 
ised the Armentans in explicit terms, 


influential statesmen of the entente, 
notably Mr. Lloyd George on Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, by Mr. Pichon six days 
later, by Mr. Clemenceau on July 15, 
1918, by Lord Robert Cecil in Octo- 
ber, 1918, and so on; and yet, accord- 
ing to a communiqué aparently in- 
spired from official sources which re- 
centiy appeared in the French press, 
it is said to be no longer a question 
of freeing the Armenians but only of 
protecting them effectively (‘proteger 
This would mean re- 
placing them under the sovereignty 
of their executioners and a return to 
the ‘policy of reforms’ which exper!i- 
ence has condemned. 


No Trust in Turkish Control 


“The Allies, no less than the Ar- 
menians, cannot have any trust In a 
control, whatever form it may take; 
they know too wel! that the Turks will 
it and wil! profit 
by the first opportunity to satisfy thei: 


“5. It ia incredible that after this 
war of liberation the victorious Allies 
should confine themselves to imposing 
on Turkey the liberation of Mesopo- 
tama, Syria, and Arabla, countries cs 
der the Turkish yoke Armenia, 4 
Christian nation. 

“6. The Armenian Nation has the 
right to invoke the glory of its past 
history; it was free under its na- 
tional kings up to 1375; it has iis reli- 
gion, ite language, ite literature which 
were already flourishing before the 
French and English languages were 
formed; and in spite of persecutions 
it has kept intact its traditions and 
ite national sentiment, notwithstanding 
the terrible gape which the massacres 
have dug in its ranks, it remains 
among all the peoples of the ancient 
Ottoman Empire the most capable of 
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Pearls 
Watches 
Jewelry 

| Silverware 


Sheffield Ware 
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Oe” Mens Clothing 
4A/G Furnishings and Fats 
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yOur Monday Specials Afford 


Incommon Values-Watch for them 


EAUTIFUL PERIOD FURNITURE 
now on exhibition, the product of the 
best manufacturers of this country; also 


ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS. 


Engraved Stationery 


Our location and business methods make ft 
possible to sell you these goods at excep 
tionally low figures—at worth while savings. 


GEO D KOCH SONA 


—— 


SUCLID AVE NEAR EAST 105" ST) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Good Clothes” 


Embrace all the quality wear- 
ables for men and boys from 
hose to hats—as well as 
tailored outer garments for 
women. 


BUNDE & 
UPMEYER CO. 


JeweLers—Mut waAuKkeEe _ Z 


| “Where Quality 
) i as Represented” | 
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| 927-335 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND _ 


The Rohn Wall Paper Co. 


Give Wonderful Values for the 
Money 


Don’t fail to see this new store before purchasing 


48K YOUR ‘TOUCH 
GA8 CO. A BUTTON 
GAS LIGHTE 


R 
LIGHTS ONE OR ALL BURNERS 
WITH THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON 
MILWAUKEE GAS SPECIALTY. CO. 


Clybourn 8Bt.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 017 


Papers Shown on Swinging Screens 


312 PROSPECT AVE. 
___Opposite May Co. CLEVELAND, 0. _ 


Pianos—Player Pianos 
| Victrolas—Victor Records 


| The 
HARMONY Music SHopPE Co. 


A Store With a Service 
The Customer Dictates \ 


Plankinton Arcade 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 33-35 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


WALTER 5. RADER, President 


‘creating a state organized on European 
lines, of developing an original and 
brilliant civilization; it possesses also 


, ithe greatest aptitude, owing to its in- 
a. Maagin, Roman Catholic Arch- | Gustrious and enterprising spirit, for 


bishop in Victoria, declared that he| 
: creating works of value and exploit- 
oe ee ome wh Party would yet come ‘ing the economic riches of a country 
oe , 'which comprises many of every kind. 


\and was a disgrace to the people who | 
introduced it and. kept fanning the 
flame.” 
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g lemacalate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 


man or woman 


Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 


No. 615-%...Most serviceable is 
fliin strictiy tallored suit of nuvy 
tricotine—eaek to see it at your 
local merchant's, 


Bey, ade 


EXCLUSIVE sHop | 
| 
Comwns—Suits—Fine Furs 


410 Jefferson 8t. 


No. 574-M 
Opposite Hotel Pfister 


featurinu 
veat ani 


A very pretty suit, 
the new short jacket, 
Sach. 


mts have failed in 


Pie 


i'won by the votes of the bigots. 


“On this oceasion,” said Dr. Mannix, 
“the time was not ripe, but the time 
is coming and I hope it is not far off. 
When it does come I hope it will be a 


h | decent victory, of which any honorable 


man may be proud, and not a victory 
I 
know there is within the Labor Party 
a certain section of people—smali, | 
hope—who are prepared to put sectar- 
lanism before their political views, 
who are prepared to trample on those 
political views, and vote against them 
rather than vote where they think the 
Roman Catholic vote is going. The 
sooner the Labor Party learns to get 


romp without them the better.” 


FARMERS OPPOSE CONTROL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England — At a recent 
meeting of the Counci) of the Nationa! 
Farmers Union, at which Lord Lee, 
Minister of Agriculture, was present, 
demanding 
trol of agricultural prod- 
be removed as s00n as 
e and that no fresh control be 


ae 


“Such are the principal considera- 
tions which indicate why the Armenian 
Nation is entitled to liberation; it re-. 
mains for us‘to answer certain objec- | 
tions which bave been opposed to the 
nation’s claims. 
Answering Objections 

“People sometimes seek to raise 
doubts by saying that the constitution 
of an independent Armenian state 
would compromise the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire and of the Cali- | 
phate of the Sultan and consequently 
would provoke an agitation through- 
out Islam. This is quite inaccurate. 
The Armenians, like the allied powers, 
have never contemplated the complete 
suppression of the Ottoman Empire; 
they recognize for the Turks the same 
right to a national existence which 
they claim for themselves, but as Pres- 
ident Wilson and the principal states- 
men of the entente have declared, this 
empire should comprise those terrt- 
tories which are really Turk and not 
people whom the Turks have shown 
themselves incapable of governing. It 
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1378 Broadway, 
New York 


ate 


is not seen why people should fear 


Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits 


The new season brings its full quota of modish fashion 
touches—an interesting novelty, in silhouette, jaunty pockets 
and collars to give both suits and coats a distinctly ‘‘dif- 


Discriminating women notice at once the superior tailoring 
of Miss Manhattan garments, the good materials and their 
general atmosphere of refinement and well-bred smartness. 


In nearly every centre of the United States is an exclusive 
, department store privileged to sell 
Miss Manhattan coats and suits. Write me for the name 
of the representative nearest you and | will send you the 
latest Miss Manhattan Fashion Book, gratis. 
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“Clothing for Children that is Different’ 


got 


79 Wisconsin Street 


Pros 2335 Cleveland 


J. H., HEIMAN 
DIAMOND 
SPECIALIST 


Through to Arcade 162 345 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MILWAUKEE 


We feature a 
complete line of 
Vanta gar- 
ments for babies 


204 IRON BLOCK 
(Carolyn Laird Sherman) 


MILWAUKEE 


dit. 
gu" 


Special attention given to Emblem Pins of all kinds 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 
PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 


“ ne ry 
E. WELKE CO. 
Weba hs.» of 


752 Upper Third Street, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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| 1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


KARL I. BEST 
E. G. HOEFLER 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


6523 EUCLID AVENUE, VICKERS BUILDING 


20, 1920 aes 
the dream of a bemeiibentans it is «! AMERICAN LOAN FOR 
istrictly evolutionary product born ou CHINESE. COVERNMENT 


of the needs of the world. The idea 
The (Christian acience Mor ttor 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


PRICES IN BRITISH LEAGUE IS RESULT 
a ees | (OF MORON 


Central Profiteering Committee Safeguards May Be Needed Men Who Stand in Way of Peace, 


| The committee found that some, at. : 
Has Already Completed Its'j..0¢° Gr the district road ‘sane | Australian Governor Declares, 


Investigation in Some Cases Port associations habitually concerted/ Are Playing Dangerous Game 
EE RT scales and charges for rvad transport Pie cane 
and that they fixed these scales from iio ; 
s : Sci Monitor | 7 . | Special to The Chriatis Science Monitor 
which are their cliente, for both the. iaeu-endeek «4 Moe time to time in such a way as effectu- | from its pr Bins site sti Office 
Greece of Mr. Veniselos and the Jugo- | HLNIN, SAGEe—v. A. ° ‘jally to secure that all members; anpL_AIDE South Australia—The 
| Slav State are within the Anglo-|K.C., M.P., chairman of the Central adopted the scale agreed upon. It ex- Revereas of tai detitn CoA Oe 
French orbit. “Splendid isolation,” as | Profiteering Committee, made a state-| pressed the view that, if effect were . oe “ . ustraila, COl. : 
even Great Britain found, is difficult | ment on the work of the committee | Siven to the recommendations of the Henry Galway, D.S.0., whose term has 
ia, ; , : , : ° . 1 4 
to maintain in the modern condition since its appointment in September | -ommittee on Trusts, appointed gt ¢ eens over nearly six years and is 
of Europe. last at a meeting of the committee |: ry of Reconstruction in 5.| now ending, is one of the most out- 
|spoken of the vice-regal representa- 
He de- 


Free Access to East recently in London there would be a tribunal which would 


' : 
‘were unable to produce any definite | 


; 
southeast in the shape of Malta, Egypt, 
figures as to the present cost of run-| 


and British Somaliland. On the east 
she has opposite her own Adriatic 
coast a not too friendly Jugo-Slavia, 
and a till recently suspicious Greece. 

It would seem, therefore, to be her 
interest, alike political and commer- 
cial, to be the ally of the two great | 
western powers, both of whom have) 
interests in the Mediterranean, and | 
with the two small eartern states, | 


of establishing that-League came from 
America, and if America abandons this 
contribution of hers, the effect of the 
| Peace Treaty will be to a great extent 
‘annulled. If America wrecks the 
Treaty she will have to carry a tre- 
‘'mendous responsibility. Men who 
stand in the way of peace are piaying 
a very dangerous game. 

“During the past week.” continued 
‘the Governor, “I have read a great dea! 
about the depreciation of the value of 
the sovereign in America. Ii do not 
think there need be any anxiety on 
ithat subject. Great Britain will 
liquidate its debt in America at a dis- 
count. America will be the loser in 


GHecial to 
PEKING. China—Edward B. Bruce 


the president of the Pacific Develop- 
ment Corporation, bas issued the foi- 
‘in connection wit! 
the loan which has made to the 
Chinese Government: “The Pacific De- 
velopment Corporation has made 4 
first loan of $5,500,000 to the Chinese 
Government against its treasury notes, 
secured by the surplus revenge of a 
part of its Administration. The joan 


agreement contemplates additional 
loans to the Chinese Government on 


ng lowing statement 


t! 1B Pt @ : and 
aw ¢ ° 
to Be Unlikely 


nt of The Christian 


report that Italy 
lave, a new triple 
ith Great Britain 


have power to inquire into complaints 
hére al-| Besides, neither Great Britain nor 


‘yo 


' with the com- 
id Triple Alliance 
A a-Hungary, 

of 15 articles 
known. The 


France wishes, as Germany wished, to 
avail herself of the position of an ally 
to gain a species of national monopoly 
of-Italian trade. Indeed, British mer- 
chants even now show too little, rather 


lance with the two 
, indeed, with any 
et with a far from 
It was very 
same evening 

one of the other, 
atholic “Corriere 
aks in the name 
atholic deputies, 

| organ, the 
156 Socialist 

ber, plainly repu- 
n of further al- 
uly announced that 
lave none of them. 
7 more than half 
d against an alli- 
‘itain and France. 
sons for Roman 
opposition are 
Roman Cath- 
France (which 
in Italy and 

t this moment after 
ecent speeches), as 
e, while the So- 
both British and 
' largely directed 
t there are other 
ese, which induce 
mus before entering 
ns, involving seri- 


than too much, desire to obtain a foot- 
ing in Italian markets. On the other | 
hand, all that the British want in the | 
Mediterranean is free passage through | 
that sea to their possessions in the | 
East; while to France Italy must al- | 
Ways be necessary as a protection to | 
her southeastern flank in the event of 
a German war of revenge. Thus, there 
is not a little to be said for the re- 
vival of that combination of Great 
Britain, France and Italy, which was 
the wdOrk of Cavour during the 
Crimean War. Of course, as time) 
passes, Italy will become more and 
more independent commercially of 
other countries, as her manufactories 
develop. Meanwhile, much of her coal 
must come from France and England. 
Nor is there anything in the new pro- | 
posal so revolting to the national | 
feeling, even if France, even the) 
France of the new pro-Italian Presi- | 


dent, be not beloved, as was the un-— 


natural union with Austria in the late | 
triple alliance. | 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN | 
DEBT OFFICE IN FORCE. 


) 
CE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 

LONDON, England—Under_ the | 
Treaty of Peace between the Allies 
and Germany the functions of the 
clearing office for enemy debts came 
into operation automatically. Egerton 
S. Grey, controller of the department, 
stated recently that within half an 
hour of peace being settled, 150,000. 
forms with inclosures had been dis- | 
patched from the office to creditors 
in all parts of the United Kingdom 
who had registered their debts with 
the Public Trustee in the earlier part | 
of the war. Each form of proof was 
accompanied by instructions as to the 


ae old Triple Alli- | 
yu in Italy, as 
id in his famous 
tember 3, 1908, 
Treated by her two 
without the same 
wo senior part- 
‘Dis Was so til] the 
or Italy was never 
1 of the Austro- 
erbia in July, 1914. 
at power and the 
‘Natural, any neg- 
| aS Such by other | filing of claims. 
yhom they may be| Mr.-Grey explained that claims ren- | 
‘Consequently, in | dered to him at the end of each month 
¥ want to be quite Would be forwarded to the Controller 
Will be treated as Of Enemy Debts in Berlin, where, of 
allies in all re- 
equal voice with 
jon “policy of the 


ed * 


course, similar action would be taken. | 
|If the claim was admitted the con- 
troller would pay the claimant and the 
|matter would be settled. An account 
between the two controllers would be 
set up and the difference be paid to. 
the country to whom it was eventually 
due. In the case of Germany it might ' 
not be paid, as other financial obliga- 
}@conomic than to tions had to be fulfilled by her. 
ms. These consid-| Mr. Grey said he pointed out that 
fse, quite distinct there was nothing to gain by not pay- 
criticisms of ing German debts, as action of tha' 
| France, which mature cut both ways. Interest on the 
apers raise with debt would be treated in a similar 
taly back Into’ Manner. so there would be no ad- 
Ag vantage in withholding it. Some harsh 
a cases were bound 


| feeling against 
‘made behind the 
, is strong here, 
A rience of the 
don of 1915, which 


to arise in the 
course of settlement but they would 
be kept to a minimum. Debts would 
be liquidated at the pre-war rate of 
exchange. Half of the interest paid br 
Germans on English debts would be 
deducted for working expenses. A 
claim not rejected in three months 
was considered admitted. 


wever,. by “prac- 
have neither 
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AUSTRALIA’S EXCHANGE RATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


to these “realists,” 
ss Lord Salisbury 
i, whose only ap- 
the after-dinner 
col to them, 
to account what 
, and Gladstone 


ji 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—On Janu- 
ary 1, money orders issued in the 
Commonwealth for payment in the 


United States bore a rate of commis- 


sion equal to 4s. 6d. for each pound in 
case of amounts over £1, with 
additional 6d. for each extra 2s. or 


Mr. McCurdy said the chief work 
of the committee was to investigate 
and obtain full and accurate informa- 
tion On various aspects of the question 
of prices. Investigations by the com- 
mittee on trusts had been completed, 
in the case of fish, chocolate, road 
transport rates, and farriery. 


Fish Is Sold by Auction 


As regards fish, the committee found 
that 80 per cent of the fish landed at 
the chief ports was sold by auction 
without reserve, the prices being ruled 
by supply and demand, and by the 
quality of the fish offered. So far as 
the more important ports or markets 
were concerned, no sufficient evidence 
was forthcoming to justify the al- 
legation that fish rings or combines 
existed in such a way as to force up 
prices to the public. It considered at- 


tempts had been made periodically a! | 


the smaller ports to hold down prices/ .on+ increase iff the present charges 


to the fishermen, and they recom- 


| 


| 
| 


; 
; 
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’ 


against the action of a trust or com- 
bination and to propose any safeguards 
necessary in the interests of the 
public. 


' 
’ 
' 


tives in the Commonwealth. 
plores that a governor is prevented 
from debating questions and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss them. Sir Henry has 


In regard to the farriery trade the | been called to order officially once or 
sub-committee reported that the agree- | twice, but he appears quickly to forget 


ment in existence did not 
singling it out for special action. 
regarded is as typical of agreements 
which were being made in almost 
every branch of trade and industry, 
and which rendered it increasingly 
urgent to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Trusts. 


INCREASED FARES ON 


LONDON TAXIS SOUGHT | 


_tically impossible or we must be ready 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The desire of 


some owner taxi drivers for a 50 per | 
' succeed 


mended that the Ministry of Food and| 'S causing a good deal of controversy 


the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries should be asked to watch over 
any such attempts. 

No evidence has been found of trade 
combination amongst riva]!] fishmon- 
gers to .control prices. They 
tributed their supplies and high 
prices to the absence of any system- 
atic provision of road transport, or 
regular fast trains, inadequate re- 
frigerator storage, and a properly con- 
Stituted distribution center in London. 


Profit on Confectionery 
The chocolate sub-committee found 


‘that the margin of gross profit on lines 
of chocolate retailed by weight varied 
between 50 and 71.4 per cent on cost. 
‘The majority of the committee felt 


that having regard to the trade con- | prae 
ditions of the retailer. who relied for | ‘ears the owner-drivers considered to 


his livelihood mainly on sales of con- 


|fectionery, this profit was not exces- 
sive. 


While there was an agreement 


to avoid preferential treatment to cer- 
tain classes of customers, to effect 


economy in purchasing, and to secure 


reduction in the cost of production by 
the interchange of technical knowl- 
edge, there was no evidence of any 


trust or trade combine in the choco- 


late industry. A member of the com- 
mittee. however, felt unable to agree 
with these conclusions and desired 
that the investigation should be car- 
ried further, and this was now being 
done. 


port reported that the witnesses ex- 
amined admitted that the rates charged 
for road transport had increased since 
1914 by 250 to 350 per cent. This in- 
crease was stated to be due to the 
great increase in wages and the cost 
of horses, their food, harness, shoeing. 
and so on, but most of the witnesses 
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New Suits 
for Spring 


| 


' 


The sub-committee on road trans- | 


between that body and the journeymen 


justify | 
It | 


had that day. 


the experience. 

Recently the Governor 
himself to peace problems. He said 
the peace they had looked for 12 
months ago was hardly the peace they 
It was peace on suffer- 
ance, with all its accompaniments of 
petty turmoil, half-hearted work, fal- 


addressed 


tering policies and fragile truces. The 


first essential 


to a real and lasting 


peace was a League of Nations on a 


sound basis. War must be made prac- 


to fight at any moment. 


League Is Evolutionary Product 

“If the reactionaries of America 
in wrecking the League of 
Nations,” remarked Sir Henry Galway, 


that she will have to equalize the ex- 
changes if she wishes to continue to 
‘trade with Great Britain and the rest 
‘of Europe. It very easy to buy 
English goods in America, but it is 
difficult to obtain Ameriean goods in 
'England. From that we can draw our 
own inferences.._.A gentleman who has 
heen traveling in Russia told me re- 
cently that at Warsaw the sovereign 
was worth 10 sovereizns. At Colombo 
the equivalent of 35s. can be obtained 
for it.” 
Warning Note Struck 

A warning note was struck at 
|same gathering by the military com- 
'mandant, Brigadier-Genera!l Antill. C. 
B., C. M. G. He said there were men 
who were supposed to jead the thought 
of the country deprecating the con- 
‘'tinuance of Australia’s insufficient de- 
fense force. “I hope nothing will be 
done to weaken our defense,’ he de- ernment 
clared. “The Commonwealth Govern- prises. 


security of 


ithe 


is 


tion has been 


agencies in 


Islands. and in 


the 


widespread 


‘China and, in 


lactive 


and 
This 


China, 


sound 
loan 


that 


is 


and 


and 


ecuring 


be taken 


the first 


is 


interest 


Administration, 
‘and the Chinese Government is te ap- 
‘point an American Associate Inspec- 
‘tor-Genera!l of the Administration, who 
is approved by the corporation. 
loan is not a large one and Sas no 
political significance 

“The Patific Development Corpora- 
devcting it 
energies to the development of Amer- 
‘ican trade with the Orient through its 
the Pacific 
Commercial Company in the Philippine 
the invest- 
ment of American funds in the-.Orient. 
| There is today in the United States a 
sentimental 
the judgment ef the 
_corporation, the time has come when 
steps should 
,velop in the United States a market 
for the securities of the Chinese Gov- 
Chinese enter- 


The 


in 


to de- 


step 


|“then the outlook for the world will; ment must consider the completion of} which has been taken in that direoc- 


| 


drivers, i.e., paid men. In an interview | 


with Mr. 
owner-drivers’ branch, a press repre- 


at- | sentative was informed that the matter 


had been referred to the Transport 
Ministry, who would .make 
mendations to the House of Commons 
in the near future. The cost of re- 
placeable parts had increased enor- 
mously. Tires in 1914 cost £4 9s. 3d., 
now the price was £7 16s. 4d. 


Parat- | 


H. Bundy, secretary of the) 


recom-_ 


fin, petrol oil, and spare parts had all) 


gone up proportionately, and at pres- 
ent there was only a small profit to 
be made. 

The journeymen did _ not 
an imcrease because they feared 
larger profits would attract the capi- 
talist into the business again. These 


be groundless. The proposal was to 
charge 9$d.- for a third person in a 
taxi in place of the present rate of 


posed instead of 4s. The owner-driv- 
ers contend that employees in no other 


desire’ 


i 
| 
' 


| 
' 
' 


' 


industry fix a price for a commodity | 


and they should not set out to fix 
prices in the taxi business. - 
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not be very rosy. The League is not 


‘strategic railways without delay.” i tion.” 
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Margaret Romaine s First 
Columbia Records 
This sensational new soprano of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company makes her Columbia debut 


with two exquisite records. 


As an 


exclusive Columbia star she gives 
every promise of adding an even 
wider following of music lovers to 
the great audicnces who have _ so 
enthusiastically applauded her every 
appearance in London, Paris, and 


New York. 


La Boheme 
Mignon 


A Little Bit o’ Honey - 


Musetta Waltz/ 41-2846 
Rondo Gavotte{ $1.00 


Mardones Magnificent 
in Songs of the Sea 


or what Napoleon 
99. That is ancient 


gf 
“a , 


‘fraction of 2s. A minimum of 4s. 6d. 
‘was fixed as commission in cases 
'where the amounts do not exceed £1. 
~The alteration was in accordance with 
action taken in the United Kingdom 


THE H. & S. Pocue Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—embody a charming and youth. 
ful smartness in the short ripple 
and straight-line coats, with the 
new sleeve modes and the very 
, || original trimming ideas, expressed 
: in the use of braid embroidery. 
bands of braid and buttons. F or 
the woman who desires a more 
severe line, there are many mod- 
els in tailored and semi-tailored 
modes, of much distinction. 


Priced $35, $45, $65 
and higher 


Suit Section 
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AGC man Fons Ce, 


A Thoroughly Reliable 
Department Store 


Established in Cincinnati in 1867 


“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 
Into this song Mardones has woven all the 
wonder and the mystery of the sea. The 
sonorous bass of this exclusive Columbia 
artist has all the majestic power of surf 
booming upon some rocky shore, 


A-6134—$1.50 ~. 
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RUBBER 
STAIR TREADS 


The sanitary setceessor te the dirty 
end dusty carpet, They afe next 
im Appearance, extremely durable 
Holselees and non-selinpiog Nerd 
never removed when once tin 
position lee] in homes, churches, 
public bulidiogsa, etc. 


of Italy) will do 
ind day after to- 
ali is out of 
Bity of nations’ 
argely upon com-— 
| identity of in- 


> addresses 


p directed to the 


ce 


SHILLITO'S 
FEBRUARY 
FURNITURE 
SALE 


is an event that has be- 
come of such importance 
and significance that it is 
looked forward to with 
the keenest interest of 
housekeepers of Cincin- 
nati and many miles 
around this City. Its 
money-saving features 
are very noteworthy, too. 


be 


Special calaliog on request 


We Schaefer's 
16 East Fourth St. 


oeeoarrt THE SInNTOR. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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aspect of 
Can ‘Italy | 


Y, Ponselle Soars Through 
Gay Sicilian Bolero 


U1 

There is a voleanic brilliancy in 
Verdi's great “Bolero” that truly 
sings the sunburnt joys of Sicily. 
And Ponselle, exclusive Columbia 
artist, has poured her whole art into 
this perfect record of a glorious 
melody. 49686—$1.50 


And 41 Other Great Selections 


The 48 new Columbia selections for March 
include 3 Grand Opera arias, 4 popular songs by 
Grand Opera stars, 14 popular song hits, 3 
orchestra selections, 2 bird imitations, 2 band 
pieces, 2 piano solos, 2 accordion solos, 1 violin 
solo, 1 whistling solo and 14 dances, comprising 
8 fox-trots, 3 waltzes and 3 one-steps. 


Get the new Columbia Novelty Record Booklet. Every Columbia dealer has it. 
New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of Every Month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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"Sweet Clover Lunch Rooms 
26 East 4th St. Next 4th Si. 
Entrance to Gibson House 


General Dining Room, 2ad Floor, 
Mea's Dining Room. 4th Floor, | 
iLunckeos 11 te 8 Dinner 6 te 7:80 J 


CINCINNATI 


— . en | @ 
Men’s Furnishings---Hats. 
/ READY TO WEAR CLOTHES 


The John Shillito INSURANCE | 
Company || siete | TSBUBRARDT 5RDEO 


| CINCINATT ©. 6-10-12 E. Fourth Avenue, opposite Sinton 
| CINCINNATI IL = _— CINCINNATI, O. — 


BUY — | 
lectrical Appliances 
for the house at the 


LECTRIC SHOP 


405 RACE. STREET, CINCINNATI 
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EC. 
FLORAL COMPANY 


532-534 Race St. CINCINNATI, O., 
Cagal 1042-198) 
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COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLAS 


Standard Models up 
te $300 


Peried Designs « 
te $2100, 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1920 


RISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE BY THE REV. ANDREW J. GRAHAM, C. S.B. 


w J. Graham, 
, Massachusetts, a 
Christian Science 
delivered a lec- 
sience, Thursday 
auspices of The 
1, First Church of 
st, in Boston, Massachu- 
lurch edifice, Falmouth, 
St. Paul streets. 
er was introduced by 
g, First Reader of The 
1, who said: | 
il which our beloved 
, designed for the 
are inscribed t>ese 
1: “Heal the sick, 
the lepers, cast 
tian Scientists ac- 
as a sacied admoni- 
that as an ad- 
‘Indicate the true way of 
gospel, for as the apos- 
"Faith without works is 
1 who reads the four 
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covering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord” (Luke iv, 18, 19). 
and as the people wondered at his 
gracious manner he said to them: 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” And at once it began to 
be fulfilled in thei¢ eyes also, for “in 
the synagogue there was a man, which 
had a spirit of an unclean devil. . 
And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. And 
... he came out of him, and hurt him 
not.” From thence Jesus went di- 
rectly into a house and healed Simon's 
mother-in-law. And the same day 
“when the sun was setting, all they 
that had any sick with divers dis- 
eases brought them unto him,” and 
he healed them. 

On page 313 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. 
Eddy writes: “Jesus of Nazareth was 
the most scientific man that ever trod 
the globe. He plunged beneath the 


mit religious prejudice 

merve that Jesus made 
fectual by healing the | 
Ng the dead, as well as | 
in . Many earnest | 
i women in the old | 
“coming to see that the) 
al preaching is that of) 
nce, which enables one | 
elf of the sacred word in| 
ck. The gentleman who |: 
© us this evening spent 
n the pulpit where he 
id honored. His former 
L, however, include the 
cation of the Biblical 
ly mentioned, and 
rtook him he turned | 
5 and was healed. | 
Pp earnestness that had | 
eterized him, he sought . 
Principle and rule by | 
“i experienced such a} 
in due time, like many | 
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had similar experi- -:-- 


ame a minister of the 
ist in the true sense, for 
| heal the sick by the 
which had restored his 


al of The Mother Church, | 
saption of “Historical 

led “At a meet- 
aristian Scientist Asso- | 
19, 1879, on motion of. 
as voted,—To organize 

to commemorate 
works of our Master, 
reinstate primitive 
ind its lost element of | 
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evening is, as all 
ice practitioners are, a | 
» gospel in this larger, 
ind as such he comes to. 
jpon the immeasurably | 
of Christian Science. | 
a | 
r pleasure of intro- 
. Andrew J. Graham, of. 
iwchusetts, a member of. 
f Lectureship of this| 


. 


ae 


his lecture said: 
be elucidated is, 
ence: The Vision of 
_A lecture on Chris- 
brings together people 
d, I trust, expect to 
; how His good- 

t to heal sickness, 
d relieve sorrow. This 
rs mission on earth, and 
jee continues that work. 
; but expected, 
er in the audience 

time on what au- 

at mt is made that 
jee, as Operating amons 
the realization of the. 
Jes The answer is 
A tree is known 
destruction of sin) 
the Saviour ac-. 
he foresaw and 
up death and 

¢ through Chris-— 
his generation. That 
be able to bless man, 
n the claim through 
is worthy of full ac- 
is the correct answer 
| mathematics he 

y which he works | 
ugh the applica- 

ple of Christian Sci- 
iat ruction of dis- 
ity, he knows 
ling as taught by 
Discoverer and 
an Science, is true. 
e the Christ is 
its ye shal] know 
initial reply to 
who asks on what 
lared that Christian 
of the vision 
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b and therefore 
tw God, good. Only 
rity, and purity can 
‘he root meaning of 
| of seeing.” 
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material surface of things, and found 
the spiritual cause.” Again, on pages 
476-77 of the same book she writes: 
“Jesus beheld in Science the perfect 
man, who appeared to him where sin- 
ning mortal man appears to mortals. 
In this perfect man the Saviour saw 
God's own likeness, and this correct 
view of man healed the sick.” The 
vision of Christ Jesus, therefore, was 
not to him a deferred fact; it was seen 
and known as present. It was not 
some “far-off divine event,” it was 
nigh, even at the door. His Father 
was more real to him than the hills 
that stand round about Jerusalem. The 
consciousness of the Father’s loving 
power was ever with him. Through it 
he dominated sickness, sin, and death 
absolutely. Whatever sufferings fell 
to his lot, from the hands of sinful 
men, were permitted by his free con- 
sent. He said, “I lay down my life, 
no man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down myself” (John x, 17, 18). 
All power was given unto him. He 
ruled the raging of the sea and the 
tempest of mortal mind; at once there 


| was a great calm on the waters, and 


the sin-tossed, suffering man clothed 
in his right mind sat at Jesus’ feet. 
Was it not a glorious vision which 
Jesus the Christ beheld? What peni- 
tent sinner was left unrelieved, what 


| weary invalid unhealed, what broken 


heart uncomforted? 


The Vision Extended 


The workable knowledge of the om- 
nipotence and omnipresence of God 
was not confined to the consciousness 
of Jesus the Christ. He left witnesses 
of himself, empowered to extend and 
to manifest the works of healing and 
regeneration which he had done, For 
a long time after Jesus had vanished 
from sight, the divine command, “Heal 
the sick, raise the dead,” was 
obeyed and fulfilled. “Like trailing 
clouds of glory,” the faith and works 
of the primitive Christians were as a 
light shining in heathen darkness. 
Witness the Bible testimony recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that first 
book written on Christian church his- 
tory, and without doubt the most re- 
liable. In the third chapter we read: 
“Then Peter said, Silver and cold have 
I none; but such as I have give I 
thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk ... and 
immediately his feet and ankle bones 
received strength. And he leaping up 
stood, and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking and 
leaping, and praising God.” This was 
in 33 A. D. In the twentieth chap- 
ter we read: “And there sat in a 
window a certain young man named 


Eutychus, being fallen into a deep 


sleep: and as Paul was long preach- 
ing, he sunk down with sleep, and 
fell down from the third loft, and was 
taken up dead. And Paul went down 
and fell on him, and embracing him 
said, Trouble not yourselves, for his 
life is in him.”* This was in A. D. 60. 
Between A. D. 54 and (not later than) 
110, all that part of the New Testa- 
ment, following the Acts of the 
Aposties, was written. These books, 
whose authors were Paul, Peter, 
James, John, and the author of the 
Epistie to the Hebrews, abound in ex- 
pressions of the same confidence and 
victory displayed in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Thue we have the vision of Christ 
Jesus extended beyond the date of his 
ascension to at least A. D. 96 by cred- 
ible witnesses who chronologically 
overlapped each other. Furthermore, 
by A. D. 100, perhaps earlier, the cata- 
combs near Rome, those subterranean 
burial places for the primitive Chrie- 
tidns, began to appear. As the bodies 
of believers were placed in these rock- 
hewn resting places, symbols and de- 
scriptions expressive of active faith 
and wonderful works were cut in the 
stone. In course of time it is likely 
that more than 1,000,000 bodies were 
received in these catacombs. The 
Christian records in stone were cor- 


Jespondingly numerous, and many of 


them are accessible to students. 
Burials in the catacombs continued 
for 300 years. Even further: when 
the catacombs were still in their in- 
fancy sub-apostolic believers began 
writing down, in Greek, records of 
the wonderful works still wrought 
among men, through the power of 
Christ, Truth.. If one would read this 
testimony, let him consult the trans- 
lation of the writings of Justin, 
Iren@us, Tertullian, and Origen, 
whose lives covered the years from 
A. D. 114 to A. D. 254. Thus can he 
see for himself that the earnest fol- 
lowérs of Christ Jesus were repeat- 
ing his wonderful works in casting 
out evil, healing the sick, apd raising 
the dead. This is what is meant by 
the Vision Extended. Historically 
considered, the chain of testimony has 
no missing link. 
The Gathering Clouds 

About A. D. 300 “shades of the 
prison house began to close” upon 
the glories of early Christianity. 
Worldly minds like Elymas sought 
the Christly power from base motives; 
their desire was never realized. Rome 


| ruled the then known world, and when 
jthe Rmperor became » convert to the 
> ' Christian church, practically the whole 
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He sat down, | 


i three 


waters of ecclesiastical baptism and teaching is. To deny that Mary Baker 
nominally became Christian. Mere| Eddy discovered the Principle of 


material baptism of itself has never | divine healing and that by it her stu- 
‘dents dre healing the sick and the 


sinful, would be to close one’s eyes to 
the most far-reaching fact of modern 
times. This thing was not done in a 
corner. It is seen and known of all 
men who have eyes to see and ears to 


/placed a man in vital relation to God 
nor given him a glint of the Christ 
| vision. I pause for a moment. I have 
,too many loving friends in the differ- 
'ent churches to permit myself to) 
wound or estrange them by harsh 


-' reference to anything they hold dear.| hear. We may -vell call it the renais- 


'Tenderly, but with profound convic- | sance, or re-birth, of the vision of 
tion, I declare the subtlest danger that | Christ Jesus. The discovery and dem- 
ean ever beset a follower of the Christ onstration of Christian Science might | 
is submitting to maferial sacraments | justify its beneficiaries today in re- 
without corresponding spirituality.| peating Simeon’s joyful exclamation: 
This species of idolatry dimmed the “Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, | 
light of the early church. The ardent; Which thou hast prepared before the 
faith of the Christians which had_/ face of all people.” 
thriven under merciless persecutions Personal Testimony 
was caught in the insidious snare of ; ia 

Nor can I be silent at this time con- 


formalism. Its light began to wane, 
its vision vanished, and it sank ap- Cérning that love of God which guided 
me into the land of Christian Science, 


proximately to the world’s level, where 

it seemed to sleep for a thousand where mental bondage is broken and 
years, while every phase of sin and freedom reigns. “I was sick, and ...in 
tyranny was practiced in its name.| prison, and ye came unto me.” | myself 
These centuries constitute what may verily believed that I ought to say and 
properly be called the Dark Ages. A te do many things contrary to what I 
theoretical system of salvation had thought Christian Science was. To 
thrust itself between God and the in-|that end frequently from a Christian 
dividual man. “And it was night.” | pulpit I assailed the name of Mrs. Eddy 
~The Re-Dawn and vehemently denounced what I 


thought her teaching to be. Up to the 
In 1866 A. D. John Wycliffe, called four of my healing, which was in- 
the Morning Star of the Reformation, stantaneous, I had not read one line of 
was at the zenith of his influence. An authorized Christian Science literature, 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, but had assembled in my library 
which gathers up the thought of many ™@ny volumes and pamphlets adverse 
scholars, says: “He [John Wycliffe] thereto. In August, 1911, while in a 
'may at least claim to have discovered hopeless physical condition, I requested 
| the secret of the immediate dependence and received a treatment in Christian 
of the individual Christian upon God, a Science, A part of that treatment was 
‘relation which needs no mediation of * Tecommendation that I read “Science 
any priest, and to which the very sac- and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
'raments of the church, however desir- ‘¥t@S." by Mrs. Eddy. This I at first 
able, are not essentially necessary.” refused to do, but between noon and 
This spirit of the Reformation began to 1 o'clock on that day, while reading the 
'do away with serfdom and feudalism first few lines in the chapter on 
and to emphasize the right of the indi- “Prayer,® I found myself suddenly re- 
vidual. It broke somewhat the bond- leased from physical ills and mental 
age in which the human mind had been distress. The matchless worth of that 
held, and thought thus released became release no mortal words can ever ex- 
active in many directions. The print- P'es®- A new heaven and a new earth 
ing press appeared, the Bible was began to appear in my thought, and 
translated into languages understood | t®e precious truth of healing, widening 
by the people, the catacombs with their #24 deepening in my human con- 
valuable early Christian records were SCiousness, as brooklets widen and 
thrown open. In Florence and Venice | @e@ePen into rivers, has enabled me to 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and %@¢ more clearly and to work more in- 
‘metal work displayed themselves in ‘@!ligently toward the realization of 
wondrous forms and colors; Spain and that vision which Christ Jesus saw. 
, Scandinavia sailed distant seas in Mary Baker Eddy 
quest of new worlds; while England, ee = : ~a 
Ireland, Scotland, and Bohemia were A Christian masgprantcrespd Goes . 
stirred by a more vital sense of reli- his testimony to exploit himself, but 
gion. The renaissance of thought ‘ ¢*Press gratitude for the great 
known as the Rise of Learning quick- things divine Love has done for him. 
ened also the spiritual faculties so that 15@ Psalmist expresses this desire in 
the ecclesiastical body which opposed the words: “I have not concealed thy 
the Reformation hastened missionaries '0Vingkindness ... from the great 
to India and the New World. Among congregation. I have alluded to my 
most European Protestants, missionary OW" healing out of the deepest grati- 
bands and Bible societies were active. ‘ude to the Discoverer and Founder 
Wherever British merehantmen saileq °f Christian Science. I had hated her 
the seas there were earnest efforts to Without a cause, I had ascribed to 
carry the blessings of Christianity. her base motives, and I had conceded 
Christian Scientists are not unmind- t® her no acknowledgement of good. 
ful of, but recognize, the value of this ! Opened the book, “Science and Health 
Reformation movement in human his- “ith Key to the Scriptures,” and read 
tory, which prepared mankind for the ©" Page 1: “The prayer that reforms 
reception again of the unmutilated the sinner and heals the sick is an 
gospel. They acknowledged the Ref- absolute faith that all things are pos- 
Ormatién stood for activity in the Sible to God,—a spiritual understand- 
right direction. but was not radica)] img of Him, an unselfed love.” My 
enough to remove all the misconcep- heart was moved. I said to myself, 
tions about God with which the Dark OD!yY one who has lived near to God 
Ages had beclouded thought. If man COU!d write thus. With that honest 
is to be freed from the burden of sin, | recognition of justice to Mrs, Eddy, 
sickness, and death, he must find such the healing came. About six months 
freedom through a God who neither ®fterward I began a careful study of 
creates nor sustains these evils. Chris- De® life. From various sources I 
tian Scientists know no God but the f0und an illuminating mass of un- 
good God. God is revealed more @Uestionable testimony to her worth. 
clearly through the teachings of Chris-|!n Studying the records of the courts 
tian Science than through any other *® Which Mrs. Eddy appealed in order 
‘religious instruction. and the real ‘© protect her writings and maintain 
Christian understanding which Jesus ‘he truth of Christian Science un- 
‘possessed becomes possible, at least @4U/terated, -there was revealed cor- 
‘in some degree, to every one through Toborative evidence of her unselfed 
the study of Christian Science, which !ove for humanity. This candid inves- 
‘proves that Christian Science is | tigation clarified my thought and deep- 
the genuine Christ-understanding, or |e"ed my conviction already formed 
Christian knowing. The Reformation | that Mrs. Eddy was the most remark- 
movement did not free itself entirely |@ble woman since the birth of Chris-| 
from the false teaching of the Dark tianity. Her patience in suffering, un- 
Ages. To some extent it still sees God |®WeTvings pursuit of truth, common 
as through a “smoked glass.” Doc- | %¢28¢ view o- human life, loftiness of 
trinally it holds to mental positions | ideals, knowledge of affairs, mastery 
which involve the belief that God |! details, simplicity in daily life, re- 
creates and sustaine sin, sickness, and *%/8tance to popular applause, compre- 
death, while practically it teaches that | Demsiveness of thought, tenacity of 
the man who is sorry for his sin may "Ole purpose, appreciation of the 
always be forgiven, but the sick man | eautiful, compassion toward mankind, 
who is sorry for his sickness can and devotion to God were some of the 
hardly ever be healed. This contra-| @alities which fitted and enabled her 
dictory attitude of thought was never | rescue a crippled Christianity from 
entertained by Jesus. The fact is that | ‘he feeble grasp of a sleeping world 
so far as specified cases in the New | and to restore to it the lost power 
Testament are concerned, he healed|°f Physical healing. It is rapidly 
sickness much more frequently than | coming to pass in all the world that 
gin. This is the prominent feature in | the great service\to humanity which 
the niinistry of Jesus the Christ which | ‘4/8 woman wrought is being told as 
the Reformation movement did not re-|# ™emorial of her. 
cover. This work remained to be ac- |God—Divine Principle 
complished by a movement more spir- 
itual in its perception, more compre- | cine gelatgae  ktgta and = 
‘ , si cover 0 
hensive in-its understanding of the | Christian Relais ihette ‘inden Md Pte 
upon and are in the nature of history. 


gospel. 
In the year 1866 Mary Baker Eddy, 

whom oh pret skill had failed to sh | To understand the Science itself, how- | 

‘Heve of a serions physical trouble, was | °Y®": 't 18 necessary to go deeper than 

instantaneously healed through read- the history of Christian Science, how- 


‘ing the Scriptures. Christian Scien-|@V¢" wonderful, and endeavor to gain | 
tists know that with her healing be-|% Clearer thought as to the nature of 
gan the modern fulfillment of Jesus’|G0d. A right understanding of God | 
promise: “Whet he, the Spirit of | rings freedom and peace to those | 
truth, is come, he will guide you into |#Micted with pain and guilt. The 
all truth.” Instead of taking her phys-| World needs to be redeemed, and you 
‘feal healing and losing herself in the | know better than anyone else knows 
‘throng of the unthankful, her grati-| ‘hat you, as an individual, need to be 
tude to God and compassion for suf- released from the bondage of sin and 
fering humanity led her to investiggte | disease. Many in this audience have 
and to meditate. On page 109 of “Sci-| received the benediction of healing 
ence and Health with Key to the| through Christian Science. This fact 
Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy writes: “For | should keep us grateful, humble, 
years after my discovery, || Obedient, and active. There are others 
sought the solution of this problem)| here who know not this wonderful 
of Mind-healing, searched the Scrip-|truth, who are groping in the dark- 
tures and read little else, kept aloof | ness of sin and disease, longing for a 
from society, and devoted time and/| Saviour. To these weary ones the 
energies to discovering a positive| Christ, Truth, is ever saying: “Them 
rule.” This rule she discovered, | also I must bring, ... and there shall 
stated, elucidated, and demonstrated, | be one fold, and one shepherd.” The 
over and over again, in healing the | promise and its fulfillment are for to- 
sick, thus tating the most practi-;day. Healing and regeneration are 
cal feature of primitive Christianity. | for this moment, for God is here now. 
All of Mra. Eddy’s writings bear,| Why is God here now, and what is 
directly or indirectly, on healing; but|God? Christian Science answers these 
in the textbook, “Science and Health| questions. On page 465 of “Science 
‘with Key to the Scriptures,” there is|and Health with Key to the Scrip- 


a chapter entitied “Christian Science | tures,” Mre, Eddy writes: “God is in- 
Practice,” which will abundantly ex-'corporeal, divine, supreme, infinite 


. 


empire soon after passed under the| plain to any earnest reader what this” 


any time. 


elder brother, marking the way. 


Mind, Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, | 


Truth, Love.” God is all the life, mind, 
intelligence, truth, love, there ever is 
anywhere. These qualities manifested 
by men and women are the reflection, 
expression, of God, as the Scripture 
saith: “Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights.” The 
word “finite” means that which is con- 
fined within limits, as to time, place, 
quality, or activity. Infinite means the 
very opposite. God infinite. Be- 
cause God is everywhere all the time 
He cannot exclusively be anywhere at 
Because God is infinite He 
cannot for an instant be away from us, 
for there is no other place for Him to 
be. We cannot be separated from God, 
even though we try, because He is 
always everywhere. 

Mrs. Eddy gave God a new name 
which so appeals to human reason 
that it destroys the scnse of aloof- 
ness and coldness inculcated by deism 
She defined God as divine Principle. 
He who begins to see and to know 
God as Principle can no i:onger view 
Him as a limited 
somewhere. To do so would be like de- 
claring that the activity of the multi- 
plication table is confined to the 
United States—that it is inoperative 
in all other countries, except when a 
very earnest petition on the part of 
some one persuades it to act tempo- 
rarily elsewhere. In the realm Oi 
human knowledge, the mutual attrac- 
tion of the planets, the law of gravita- 
tion, the harmony of music, and the 
rule of addition and subtraction are 
absolutely continuous and applicable 
everywhere all the time, and so con- 
stitute a principle for human activity. 
Divine Principle is not only continu- 
ous and unerring, but it is also a lov- 
ing, guiding, protecting, healing 
Father-Mother God. 


is 


Jesus 

It is well at times to reflect some- 
what on the meaning of the words 
Christ and Jesus. The teaching of 
Christian Science is clear as opposed 
tu that confused thought held by many 
people concerning him known as Christ 
Jesus. Christian Scientists learn to 
speak and love to speak very gently 
and considerately on religious matters. 
They earnestly seek to avoid that 
wounding of others’ sensibilities which 
has been so rife in the past. One of 
the results of the old theological sys- 
tems Was to lead men to the belief that 
Christ Jesus was God. Jesus himself 
explicitiy Canied that he was God in 
the words: “Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is, 
God.”" Mrs. Eddy says on page 332 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures”: “Jesus was the son of a 
virgin... He was appointed to speak 
Gods word and to appear to mortals in 
such a form of humanity as they could 
understand as well as perceive.” Jesus 
was not God. This is proved by the 
fact that he was tempted and suffered. 
If a man, what, then, the difference 
between him and us? It may be an- 
swered that he was able not to trans- 
gress God's law at any point; we are 
able, at the present stage of our 
crowth, not to transpress at some 
points. God is just as near to us as he 
was to Jesus, but Jesus was spiritually 
awake and knew God was at hand: we 
are asleep and know it not. This is the 
difference between the man Jesus and 
ourselves, a difference which through 
the leading of Christian Science should 
grow less and less. : 

Jesus’ mission was to show us by 
teaching and example how to attain to 
the fullness of truth. To accomplish 
this he came to men on the plane on 
which they lived and thought, and 
spoke to them in a language which 
they understood. By way of illus 


tration, we know that the mechanic, | 
some- | 


in utilizing electric current, 
times is compelled to reduce it to 
correspond with receiving capacity. In 
like manner, truth was taught- by 
Jesus, who said: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” Through Jesus the 
activity of Christ, Truth, appeared to 
men in gracious words and 
healing works. 


“He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” When Jesus had demon- 
strated over the temporal 


called material laws is known in 
Christian parlance as the ascension. 
His ascension was not an isolated ex- 


perience in his career, but a process 
which began with his birth at Beth- 


lehem and reached perfection on that 
day when the disciples saw him van- 


ish from mortal sight. 
He 


journeyed toward and attained to the 


goal of fyueedom from matter; so may. 


we do the same. 
The Christ 

Jesus became the model for us all 
because he was always actuated and 
guided by Christ, Truth. The sup- 
posititious distance which deism puts 
between God and man is filled and 
ever has been filled by the unceasing 
activity of Christ, Truth. Mrs. Eddy 
Says on page 332 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures”: 
“Christ is the true idea voicing good, 
the divine message from God to men 
speaking to the human conscious- 
ness.” The active love of the eternal 
Father is over all His works, and this 
love is the Christ. 
competitor of God, but an emanation 
from God and an impartation from 
God, Every manifestation of good in 
human peace, joy, health, and har- 
mony is the Christ. Christ is the 
mediatorial path to God. He himself 


says, “No man cometh unto the Father, | 
Mrs. Eddy named her) 
erroneous thought be corrected and 


but by me.” 
discovery Christian Science. Science 
means something that is known. 
Christian Science means Christian 
knowing-—~knowing God and His uni- 
verse as Jesus the Christ knew them. 
Christ, Truth, is the alpha and omega 
of Christian Science. When this truth 
enters man’s consciousness he begins 
to realize bis at-one-ment with God, 


‘ 


person dwelling. 


loving, 
So complete did this) 
realization of divine power become) 
that Jesus the Christ boldly declared: 


at every. 
point, all material needs and suffering | 
dropped away from him forever. This | 
‘completed victory over matter and so-| 


Jesus Was our) 


Christ is not a’ 


Accepting and applying this Christ-|these questions be realized. Jesus 
gave this comforting advice: “Ass, 
‘and it shal! be givem you; seek, and re 
shall find: knock. and it shall be 
opened tunto you”; and he gare his 
comforting promise: “Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall, be 
filled.” We gather from these state- 
ments that man's profoundest prayer 
is an honest. sincere desire for health 
and peace. The man may fot know it, 
but such a desire means be wants to 
know good, that is, God, here and now. 
When sin and sickness are tired of 
themselves. when trust in material 
pleasure is seen to be the betrayal of 
one's highest good: when human pride 
and seilf-will are humbled, then one 
may know that the ground of the heart 
is being prepared for the good seed. 
These are some of the signs which in- 
dicate that man is preparing an 
“upper room” for the Master's coming. 
So be not discouraged: God has no 
favorites: opportunity to know God is 
never lost. “Awake thou that sleepest 
and arise from the dead. and Christ 
shall give thee lfaht.” The time for 
healing is now: and the opportucity ts 
for all who seek it. 


truth in his daily life is what made 
Jesus the supremely good man. On 
page 497 of “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy 
says: “We solemnly promise to watch, 
and pray for that Mind to be in us 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
Christian Scientists adore the Christ: 
they reverence Jesus. 


The Bible 


Christ Jesus said, “Search the scrip- 
tures: for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which 
‘testify of me.” Of course he alluded 
to the Jewish Scriptures, for the New 
Testament was written at a later date. 
However, I am certain you will all 
agree that we may rightfully inciute 
the New Testament, for the latter is 
simply the fulfillment of the former. 
For 25 years before her healing Mrs. 
Kiddy had been a devout student of the 
Bible. She was instantaneously healed 
while reading in the Bible. She saw 
as no other person had seen in this or 
any other age since the early Christian 
period, that because the Scriptures are 
spiritual they are for that very reason 
practical, and she has magnified the 
teachings of the Scriptures in all her The Handicap 
works as no other writer of modern 
times has done. In 600 pages of “Scli- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” the literal quotations from the 
Bible aggregate 23 solid pages. All the 
spiritual wisdom and understanding 
which came to her was from the un- 
folding of Bible truth. Many books 


Sooner or later mortal man Is forced 
to the conclusion that he has no 
health, that no healing power in 
himself, and by the same token he 
knows that no other mortal can heal 
him. He finds himself suffering from 
a handicap, which must be removed 
have been written on the Bible. The Y Some outside power before he can 
sreater part of them are called com- ‘@Xe any step into freedom. As a team 
mentaries, a title fittingly applied, for Of horses, on a rough road, unable to 
they are comments on the Bible rather start the load without help, is able 
than elucidations of it. Mrs. Eddy’s | 4fter the start is made to draw even 
writings open the Scriptures from the ; 4 heavier load, so man, under the sore 
inside out. On page 547 of “Science Durden of sickness and sin, must have 
and Health with Key tothe Scriptures,” help before he can start. It not 
we read: “The Scriptures are very Tequired that a sufferer must believe 
sacred. Our aim must be to havethem in or understand Christian Science 
understood spiritually, . .. It is this) before something can be done for him. 
<piritual perception of Scripture. which; I love Christian Science because it 
lifts humanity out of disease and death first loved me; because while I was as 
and inspires faith.” yet ignorant of God as boundless love, 

R Christian Science stretched out, as it 
The Textbook were, a helping hand. The Scriptures 
It is fitting at this time to say some- 


state this truth on the removal of the 
thing about the Christian Science 


is, 


; 
is 


handicap very beeutifully, “We love 
textbook, “Science and Health with | ¥im, because he first loved us.” Di- 
Key to the Scriptures,” by. Mrs. Eddy. Vine Love always takes the initiative. 


This book is not a commentary on the $Ris thougnt ve SS but to 
Bible, but a key to it. Other writers be fully benefited we must turn fully 


claim to bring out treasures from the ‘° divine Love. “It is God which work- 
Scriptures and to hand them to us: ©th in you both to will and to do.” It 
Mrs. Eddy gives us the key, saying, ‘8 God who removes the handicap and 
Open the book and help vourselves, ©2@bles us to start. Wherefore, “Arise, 


Any claim to excellency can be sus- /€t us go hence. 
tained and maintained only by re- The Christian Scientist knows that 


sults—“bv their fruits ve shall know When failure stared at him on every 
, hand, and all other so-called reme- 
mination dies brought no _ relief, Christian 
Bible receives through earnest study Science saved him. He has learned 
of the Christian Science textbook is the universal applicability and abso- 
undeniable proof that the latter is lute reliability of spiritual truth. Di- 
what is claimed for it—a key to the’ vine Love offers no variety of reme- 
Scriptures. The dominant thought of dies. The same Principle which heals 
the textbook is spiritual. If anything a headache also purifies the leper and 
else is sought in its pages it will be raises the dead. Through understand- 
unresponsive. To those who are hun- ing of this Principle the Christian 
gering and thirsting after righteous- Scientist helps to realize today the 
ness, and to the sick and sinful who vision of Christ Jesus in destroying 
are seeking peace, it is as deep re- sickness and sin. He begins to see 
sponding unto deep. Simply the read- with some clearness that because God 
ing of it has lifted thousands of suf- is good and has all power, therefore 
ferers out of despair. Friends: the evil has no power, that sin, sickness, 
man who is really homesick to know and death have only a pretense of 
his heavenly Father, God, from whom power which is accorded to them by 
he seems to be separated, is ready to the spiritually uneducated state, the 
study this textbook, and to gain frightened, human mind. He learns 
through its teaching, healing and that’ this human mind, with its fears 
purity and peace. The Christian Sci- and fear-full imaginations, passes to 
ence textbook, through informing and nothingness as the Mind “which was 
guiding the truth seeker, disposes in Christ Jesus” gains the ascendancy. 
thoroughly of a cold storage Bible, He knows that each step toward health 
by throwing the doors wide open and and peace taken by one man or by the 
exposing its treasures to all who de- race, has to start in the individual 
sire them. /consciousness, and that madness, 
Cheistion Science Healing | whether the madness of a selfish man 
in this audience or the world’s mad- 
What is Christian Science healing?/ ness of a world’s wicked war, must 
It is the overcoming of disease by the | give place to Him of whom it is writ- 
same method which Jesus employed, ten: “He must reign, till he hath put 
that is, by understanding and utilizing | all his enemies under his feet” (Re- 
the infinite power of God who, accord- yised Version). 
ing to the psalmist, healeth all our §- 
infirmities. The results in Christian | 
Seience healing differ from those LLUTO 
brought about by other methods in| 
that they are moral as well as phys- | 
ical, and are far more complete, satis- | 
| factory, and enduring. Jesus never | 
|/ employed nor recommended the use of 
| matter in any form to cure disease. It 
is not easy to see how a physician 
can be a follower of Jesus and yet 
in his profession adopt a remedy ex- 
actly the opposite of that which Jesus, 
by his acts, authorized. This is no 
insidious arraignment of the medical 
profession. This is not an assertion 
that medical doctors cannot be Chris- 


The spiritual virility and illu- 
which the student of the 


them.” 


—— 


pe In 1920 


In days past, travel abroad was 
considered an essential part of 
a liberal education. Is it any 
the less so now, particularly 
with the opportunity that is of- 
fered of visiting the, very spot 
where the epochal histgry of 
these past six years h&s been 
written? 


The tide of travel across the Atlantic 
tians. It does not impugn their sin- this year will be in unprecedented 


cerity and noble purpose. It simply | Volume, but the great organization of 

asserts what they themselves some-| Thos. Cook & Son, with its many 

eae a declare, that they | branches throughout the world and 

do not follow Jesus’ method of heal-| jt. 7 fu 

ing. Christian Scientists abide by the ‘3 “si deg : eet Es Re 
| er prepared than ever before 


fact written in the Bible that “the ef- : 
fectual fervent prayer of a righteous make your trip abroad all that you 


man availeth much.” In one of her | have pictured it. 
books (Miscellaneous Writings, p. 96) | Write us of your tentative plans and 


Mrs. Eddy says of Christian Science | fo; our itineraries throughout Europe. 


healing: “It is not one mind acting 
| aaee weap mind; it is not the trans- THOS. COOK & SON,NEW YORK 

erence of human images of thought to i : rancisce 
| other minds; it is not of a Les Ange * meateadh Donnie 
fiesh, . . . It is nof one mortal thought | - — 
transmitted to another’s thought from 
the human mind that holds within it- 
self all evil.” “It is Christ come to 
destroy the power of the flesh: it is 
Truth over error.” This definition 
of Christian Science healing is a par- 
tia) exposition of Jesus’ words: “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,” If one desires 
a fuller explanatiof® he must study 
Christian Science, and learn how evi] 
is explained and overcome metaphys- 
ically. 


The Time of Healing 


When may mortal man be freed 
from torturing woes? When may | 
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physical healing come? When can he 
begin to awaken to that true likeness 
which ‘brings satisfaction? In other 
words, whem can he begin to see the 
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vision of Christ Jesus—,perfect God 
‘Only as Christian 
Science awakens understanding and 
reveals Spirit can the answer to 
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there, to Brussels and to many other 
cities. In Paris he had the delightful 
privilege of* being petted and made} 
much of by those great singers, Paul- 
ine Viardot and the ineomparable 
Malibran. In Paris he was lapped in 
care and art. There, under the aus- 
pices of his master, he played success- 
fully at concerts and developed his 
talent. When, after a few years, de 
Bériot left him to fulfill his engage- 


still hungry for new worlds to con- 
quer, he set sail for America. His 
journey was not of the humdrum sort, 
by any means. Fierce storms de- 
layed him. A fire bréke out aboard. 
It was a very badly battered Vieux- 
temps who set foot one day on Man- 
*hattan Island and began the first of 


he was to make. 


On landing, Vieuxtemps learned 
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Henry V ieuxtemps 


ments in Italy, he returned to Brus- 
sels. There for a time he played and 
studied all alone. 

With his father, Henry went to Ger- 
many, where he met Spohr. From 
Germany he wandered on to Austria, 
lingering in Vienna for a time to take 


lessons in counterpoint of Sechten. 
At one of the Concerts Spirituels, in 
Vienna, he played Beethoven's violin 
concerto, and won much praise by the 
rare beauty of his tone, the sureness 
of his technique and the delicacies of 
his style. © 

The wanderlust now had him in its 
grip, and, from that time on, for many, 
many years, his life was spent—except 
at intervals—in traveling to fulfill the 
many engagements which poured in 
on him. He went to London, where 
he appeared at the Philharmonic con- | 
certs, and made the acquaintance of. 
the amazing Paganini, for whom later | 
on he composed his “Hommage a Pag-| | 
anini.” He returned to Paris, where. 
he studied composition under Reicha. 
About this time he also took to writ-. 
ing. Then, as the wanderlust again | 
grew strong in him, he visited Poland 


and Russia, traveling part of the way || 


with Henselt, and halting in Vienna. | 
On the occasion of a second journey | 
to Russia, he met Wagner. 


Compositions of 1838 | 
It was in 18358 that he composed his 
yiolin concerto in E and his “Fan-' 
taisie-Caprice,” both of which were 
welcomed with enthusiasm wherever 
he interpreted them. In Antwerp, at 
a Rubens Festival, he was decorated 
with the Order of Leopold. At last, 
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si signs of Spring 
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are “bobbing up” through- 
out the store every day 
now — fascinating new 
things of fashion—or house- 
hold things. We enjoy hav- 
ing visitors — particularly 
at this season. 
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with some alarm, that he was not the 


only lion of his own kind in the field | 


just then. He had as rivals Ole Bull, 
a dangerous rival, 
competitor, named Artot. 
few concerts in New York, 
and in Albany, he went south. In 
New Orleans his appearance caused a 
sensation. But, as it seems, not quite, 
of the right kind. In 1844, the date 
of his first journey west, Americans 
were not much used to art. 


“The only thing with which I could 
Charm and delight the Yankees, ex- 
cept a few capable of enjoying great 
art,’ says Vieuxtemps, in his “Auto- 
biography,” “was ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
their national anthem. : Thanks 
that, I soon became popular, and. 


So, after a 


the three tours of the United States | 


beside a French | 


in Boston, | 


to | 


willy nilly, paved the way a bit for 
others.” 


1857, he again toured the United 
States, had things improved much. On 
his return to Europe, in referring to 
the 75 concerts at which he had ap- 
peared in the New World, he wrote 
to his friend, Henry Herz, as follows: 
In America 
| “With Thalbere, we have just com- 
| mitted 75 crimes against music in 
| America. I have come here to beg 
absolution of the Paris public.” 
| This was before Theodore Thomas 
| had converted the Americans to his 
own faith in music—before the Phil- 
harmonic and other great symphony 
societies had definitely established 
themselves in the American metro- 
| polis. Vieuxtemps was gratified when, 
fot the third and last time, he visited 
ithe United States, to find that an ar- 
tistic revolution had been accom- 
plished. The Americans had become 
almost musicomaniacs—exacting in 
i their taste and really critical. 
| But, to go back. To recuperate 
‘from his first western tour, in 1844, 
'Vieuxtemps sojourned at Stuttgart. 
In the same year he wrote his con- 
‘eerto in A major, which was performed 
_in Brussels. Two years later, he 
married Josephine Eder, the distin- 
guished Viennese pianist, and ac- 
‘eepted an invitation extended to him 
by the Tzar to settle down in St. 
Petersburg as his private violin solo- 
ist and, incidentally, to become a pro- 
fessor at the St. Petersbure Conserva- 
tory. For several years he submitted 
| to his enforced immobility. But then 
‘the old wanderlust laid hold of him 
and he resigned his positions. 

It may have been about then that 


i. 
| 
| 


‘he drifted to the Bosphorus with his} 


wife, and was royally received by the 
Sultan, Abdul Medjid, who showed 
him marked courtesies, 
chanted by his art, and, as a parting 
attention, sent him a sack which, for 
a moment, he imagined to be full of 
potatoes. The supposed. potatoes 
were good golden piastres, 20,000 of 
them. 


Last Tour of America 


He toured and toured, ard 
and played and played. In 
1870, seeking forgetfulness after 
series of domestic misfortunes, 
embarked on that last tour of 
United States. He returned to Paris 
to see the most beautiful buildings of 
‘the White City on the Seine in ruins. 
From that time on, his travels became 
rarer. He had almost made his per- 
‘manent home in Brussels, where 
'Gevaerts had persuaded him to direct 
the violin class at the Conservatory, 
when he had to be sent to Mustapha- 
Supérieux, near Algiers. But there he 
still worked on. And it was there that 
| he composed his sixth violin concerto, 


ia 


wrote, 
August, 
a 
he 
the 
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Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


direct attention to 


A Distinguished Collection of 


New Spring Suits 
For Women and Misses 


The newest models of the season are offered 
in exclusive, custom-tailored styles emphasizing 
those features of superb tailoring by which 
Jonasson’ Suits are recognized. 


MODERATELY PRICED 


RGH, PA. 


Headquarters for Wireless 
Equipment 


We can evupply all standard Radio apparatus 
from etock. BKervice and satiafaction guaranteed 


DousLepay-HILt Evectric Co. 
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A. W. Smith 
Flower Stores Company 
| Florists 


LAnpscare ArcHirecTs and CONTRACTORS 
General Offices 
IAberty oath Riath Ave., Pitteburgn 


Seasonable Dishes for Winter 


Central Lunch Club 


(Cafeteria Service) 


+ ee ew ee oe tintattinel 


719-21 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Stout Women’s 
Crepe de Chine 


Blouses — 
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The same pretty blouses for 


Nor when. for the second time, in’ 


seemed en-| 


1635 Weodward Ave., 


— 


which he dedicated to his friend, Nor- | 


man-Neruda. 
The published portraits of Vieux-— 
temps do not flatter him. Some men, 


still active, may remember him as a 
‘spare, unattractive person, with gray 
| whiskers and a moustache, an aggres- 


sive nose, queer eyes, and a high fore- 
head, framed with hair worn long be- 
hind and very rare atop. Though so 
devoid of any outward physical charm, 
he had a distinction of his own Which 
made amends. And, when he played, 
by all accounts he wor his audiences 
as surely as Fritz Kreisler does today. 

Writing in Schumann's journal, “Die 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” long 
years ago, no less an authority than 
Maurice Kufferath wrote this of him: 


“From the first to the last tone that . 


he extracts from his instrument, 
Vieuxtemps holds one in a magic cir- 
cle that he traces round one, of which 
one finds neither the beginning nor 
the end.” 


Characteristically French 

His stvle would seem to have been 
characteristically French, though to 
the grace of most French artists of 
the bow he added breadth and power. 
He was far-famed for his astonishing 
and was doubtless heard to 
less advantage in the more 
repertory than in his own 
and in those of the French 
school. Yet he was liked and highly 
praised bvyimany Germans, when he 
played Mendelssohn and Beethoven. 

His faults and merits were apparent 
in his music, which, while ingenious 
and effective and melodically pleasing, 
was sometimes theatric and bombastic, 


—_ 


staccato. 
vastly 
Classic 
works 
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Stylish 
Footwear for 
Southern Climes 


We are showing the newest 

models in Sport and Semi- 

Dress footwear for those who 

are going South. 

Also our lovely Spring styles 
are arriving. 


Woodward and Adams Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Exclusive Styles 


In Misses’ and Women’s 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, 


Skirts, Wajsts and Furs, 


Ghe FROM ims Cp 


259 Woodward Ave., Washington Arcade, 
_ DETROIT — 


eee j 


often trivial. 
_ described as 
violin,” which seems, perhaps, a some- 
/what lofty form of praise. 


his works that induced a manager. 


attending a concert at which he had 
interpreted his E major concerto, to. 


suggest his writing a grand opera. 


Happily for his own reputation, Vieux- 
period since the commencement of the 
| Wad. 
‘debate with Sewanee and Washington 
and Lee in the spring. and is nego- 
tiating with the universities of Arkan- 


temps declined this offer. 

The best known works of Henry 
Vieuxtemps are his six violin con- 
certos, his “Pantaisie-Caprice.” hia 
“Ballade et Polonaise.” his “Sonata 


pour Piano et Violon,.” his three caden- 
Texas. Newcomb College has arranged 


zas for Beethoven's violin concerto. 
his “Hommage a Paganini.” and his 
variations on the “American National 
Anthem.” as he called “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Of these the best 
favorites in the American and Eu- 
ropean concert rooms. Not because 
they are of surpassing worth as music. 


are still great 


but because they make good vehicles. 


for virtuosity. 


By; some he has been | 
“the Meyerbeer of the 


it was 
probably the theatricism so evident in | 


NUMEROUS COLLEGE ~* 
DEBATES IN SOUTH 


Special to The Christian Seience Mon/ter 
from its Southern News Uffice 
NEW ORLEANS. Louisiana — De- 
bates between the universities of the 
South will be more numerous this rear 
than they have been in any similar 


Tulane University has signed to 


sas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
a debate with Agnes Scott College iate 
in April. The Jennie Nixon Newcom) 
College debate, confined to the girls of 
Newcomb. is set for March 5. Pretim- 
inaries jn the intercollegiate peace 
oratorical contest are set for February 
21. the two winners to debate with two 
from Louisiana State. Louisiana Col- 
lege, and Centenary College, at Louitsi- 
ana College, March 19. 


Dresses 


checked ginghams. 


There are so many, many styles 


17 Kast Grand River Ave., Detroit 


Spring House 


Navy blue with white polka dots. 
Pink and white and blue and white 


Quaint English prints with rick- 
rack braid and sashes that tie in back. 


select from—all inexpensively priced. 


The Norbro Shop 


to 


MODART 


Front 


Is yours the 
with a 
brocaded model. Style Y 4439. 
and in pink brocade 13.00. 


Does “petite 


of figure with 
brocade same model is 8.50. 


Are you the well 


model should be your choice. 


Imelboch S 


Designed for Every Type of Woman 


low bust and straight hip 


22.50. 


Then a satin striped taffeta corset designed for the slender type 
low bust will please you. 


With full hips and thighs? Then a sturdily 
Style 


Other Modarts from 5.50 up 
Mail Orders sent post free anywhere in the United States. 


CORSETS 
Laced 


medium type, 


line? If so, choose the silk 
In white coutil it is 10.00 


describe you? 


Style 4419. 22.50. In 


developed type— 
boned 
15.00. 


silk brocaded 
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’ DISi eal YP SHOPS 
222-228 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 
Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 


Costumers to Gent!lewomen 


ee 
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ie s Restaurant 


CHOICE FOOD 


Cool, Light Dining Rooms. Convenient 
Location. Efficient Service, | 


258 Woodward Avenue __ DETROIT | 
See | 
THE RICHMOND anp 
BACKUS i>. WHEN YoU 


WANT GOOD | 
Printing, Engraving, Bookbinding, | 
' Office Furniture and Supplies — 


Cherry 4700 Woodward at Congress, Detroit | 


WIRICK’S Glove and 


Hosiery Shop | 
36 Grand River Ave., West, Detroit, Michigaa | 
4 ; 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


HOSIERY 
IN ALL THE DESIRABLE COLORS 


Dependable Merchandise at reasonable prices | 


IN. DETROIT 


SEND 
FETTER’S FLOWERS 


17 Adams Ave., East, Phone Main 1265 | 
Phone Market 6688 | 


Pringle Furniture Co. 


} 


Ta LL. Mudlson (co 


Salons and you are 


Spring Fashions 


Never Seemed More Interesting 


They are ready in good assortments now in the Fashions 


Hudson’s—Third Floor—Main and Woodward Building 
DETROIT 


invited to see them. 
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The Col Hat Company 


We are making a Special Showing 
Monday and Tuesday, 
February 23rd and 24th, 


Pattern & Banded Hats 


NOW is the time to make your selec- 
tion of the LATEST in HATS. 


Your salesman will give you his per- 
sonal attention during this Opening. 
83 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
WHOLESALE MILLINERY 


Victor Records 


Vast stock. First floor salesrooms. 
Glad to play selectians over. 
Phone orders (Cherry 3600) promptly 


delivered. 


37 sound proof demonstrating rooms. 
No waiting. 


GRINNELL BROS. 


24 STORES. HEADQUARTERS 
243-247 Woodward Ave... DETROIT 
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| 
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x Distinctive 
Jewelry 
Diamonds, Watches 


Walk-Over Boot Shops| 


153 Woodward Avenue 
260 Woodward Avenue 


2960 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 
DETROIT 


HOME COOKING 


927.83 rth Avenue, 
Fifth taal pe Woed @., 


_—in which thousands of dollars’ worth 
of new-season merchapdise will be of- 
fered at greatly below market prices in 
observance of this Store's Seventy-F irst 


Hugh Connolly & Son 
State at Griswold, DETROIT 
Pontiac (Mich.) Store, 12 N. Saginaw 


 ISTOUT WOMEN 


| We invite you to inspect our new arrivals in | 


SMART APPAREL 


guarantecing a perfect fit in ments of slen- | 
der, graceful lines. siz¥s 39 to 56. | 


UL ANE BRYANT, | 
255 Woodward Ave. | 
catia Arcade DETROIT 


HE TAILOR- MADE-GIRL 
CORSET SHOP 


| Corsets te meet your Individual Reeuiremcete | 


“Anita” and “Tailor-Made-Girl” 
136 Farmer St., Shop 12, Detrot: 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Linoleum, Pictures and Frames 
Pictures Framed to Order 


121-123 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 
D, PRINGT®. Manager 
“MAD GOOD BINCR 1885" 
~~ 


) 
Kuhn 2 
Makers of High Grade Candies 
216 Weodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1 | LUNCHEON SUPPER | 


CORA: A. KERR 


larger women that “the 36” 
wears! White and flesh 
shades——tailored and semi- 
tailored models. Sizes 46! 
to 5414. At $10.00 


also 
Pitteburgh 
Rugs. 
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Reductions. on 


is ll 


Ty pruclity Ki urs | itkaburaglt (Mail Orders Filled) 


Coatees, Matched Sets and Separate 
st skins obtainable, designed and made up 
da saeeacrre, from regular prices, 


UALITY ae 
QUALITY CLOTHES VALUES 
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Phiudsld Werner & aan Ca,’ 
Dyeing and Cleaning Goodwin Front and Back Lace 


Ladies’ and Children's Dresses CORSETS 


Household Goods of Every Description: 313 David Whitney Building 
Tel, 6400 Hiland PITTSBURGH, PA. , ». DETROIT 


Kelly-Cook- Murray, Inc. 
Insurance 
Farmers Bank Building 
Pit}sburgh, Pa. 


Whom Do You Wish to Remember 
Tomorrow? 


IW DETROIT 


SIX STORES 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S.A., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 


1920 


COLLEGE. SCHOOL. AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


i. Committee to 
Ar for Details 


Athletes 
= Summer 


| Science Monitor 

Ae New York—G. ‘T. 
at of. the Amateur Ath- 
‘United States, is to 

f the American Olym- 
in the near 


‘of 


& 


@ purpose of making riods. 


ing, entering, and 
f the various athletes | 
Bates it are to repre-. 


tes in the Olympic 
», Belgium, this sum- 


al program of the 
committee can go 
@ degree of certainty. 
G to be held, the num- | 
S permitted from each 
h event and the time 
£ more or less in- 
the playing fields, 


i in this coun- 


giving the list of. 


season. In Wednesday's game he was 
the center of al] the Cardinals’ offen- 
sive plays. Next week Stanford is. 


ton and Oregon to play four games 
with the colleges of the northwest. 
The results of these games will either 
leave Stanford leading in the Confer- 
ence, or will allow the University of 
Washington or California to hold the 
highest percentage. The summary: 


OREGON 
rg. Bellar 


Mills, Lilly, c 
NG i ae ...f?f, Manerud 


Score—Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity 36, University of Oregon*21. Goals. 
from floor—Righter 6, Davies 4, Mills 4, 
Butts for Stanford; Lind 2, Latham 2, 
Bellar 2, Manerud for Oregen. 
foul—Pelouze 4, Mills 2 
erud 7 for Ofegon. 


Time—Two 20m. 
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MCGOWAN AGAIN 
SKATI NG VICTOR: 


St. Paul Man Defeats Jewtraw 


scheduled to take a trip to Washing- 


lg, Jacobberger | 


Goals from | | winter, 
for Stanford ; Man-| team. Coach H. O. Page, in outlining 


CHICAGO TRACK 


the Field Events 


ome ee ees 


Special to The Christian Science .Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The University 


of Chicago has a number of outstand- | 
ing stars in indoor track events this | 
a well-balanced | 


but. lacks 


hurdles, 
| vault are uncertain. 


With the assistance of T. W. Eck, 


‘trainer and coach of the cross-country 


and - Moore in Lake Placid team, Coach Page is working out a 
Two-Mile Championship Race 


squad of some 40 varsity candidates 
daily’ Seven of these gre emblem 
winners of 1919 and former years. 


| Specia to The Christian Science Monitor | ‘several of whom helped put Chicago 


from its Eastern News Office 


in second place at the Conference in- 


| LAKE PLACID, New York—In one | door track meet last year. 


1 | rules governing the | °f the prettiest exhibitions of skating | 


. as well as an 
ionnaire sent by 


ic Union to the. 


e some time ago. 
which the athlétic 
e place will be about 

nferencé.. It will 
220-yard straight- 
be allowed 22 en- 
and field events, 
and four starters. 
event, which takes 

5 to 23, will close July 


ever witnessed here, Everett McGowan 
of St. Paul defeated the highest class 
speed skaters of the United States and 
Canada in a race replete with sprints 
and counter-sprints on the part of the 


men who contested. The westerner 


displayed a fine knowledge of how to} 
handle himself in tight places, at-| 


Kressler. 


’ 


The last eight laps held the specta- 


such as the row- | tors closely, Moore and Jewtraw of 


c! ) will be over a 1%- 
: y one entry from a 


= od. The: tennis 


Played on composi- 


Lake Placid,, McWhorter of Chicago, 


| 


tributed in grgat measure to the sound | 


udgment and i | 
judg advice of his trainer, | 11. 880-yard run at the Conference 


and Pickering of Verona Lake, New. 


Jersey, alternately setting a terrific 


pace. The westerner, who has endeared | ished first in the Conference five-mile 


tion being com- himseif ito ali easterners by his display 

and clay. There of g00d sportsmanship, did not come to 
‘there will be a golf/ the fore until the Jast few laps. 

The bell for the last lap found Jew- | 


d in the games. De-~ 


‘ei 


Antwerp and the 

rountry run and— 
: bicycle road race 
e. It is explained, 


thon race course 


e hockey games will 
r English rule. 


‘ data shows when the 


ig take place, when 
r each, the number of 
fe up each competi-— 
Epamber of starters 


q 18-26. Eight events 
‘from each country and 
close July 26. 
9-12. Five events with 


caren 


each country and four | 
task before him, 


Jewtraw skating madly every inch of. 


3 close July 14. 

15-23. Ten events 
from each country and. 
close July 14. 

15-28. Four events 
) each country and 
close July 14. 

)—August 29-Sep- 

with one entry from 
se July 28. 

30-September | 

one entry from each 

July 29. 

22-29. Four events 

>» each country and 
close July 21. 

| 20-30. One event with 

each country. Entries 


oo 
Php 


15-23. Five events | 


each country and 
tlose July 14. 

)— August 15-23. 
‘entries from each. 
in Entries close | 


>—August 24-27 
. entries from Saas | 
Entries close 


& 


th ~ 


27-29. Five 
mn each country. 


Thirteen events 
each country and 
close June 21. 


events 
Een- 
Y a Be 


Four events with 


} country and foup 
March 19. 
d Women)—August 


with six entries | 
Lake Placid, winning in the 10-year- | 


old class. 


' and four starting. 


23-28. Eight 
from each coun- 
Entries close 


as~-(" 


fy and two starting. 


dack star by inches. 
Winnipeg, Canada, a man who will | ‘appeared. 


’ 


traw leading, McWhorter inches be- 


‘The foremost Maroon star of last | 

year, H. H. H. McCosh, who was cap- | 
tain, has been lost by graduation, but 
in his place C. G. Higgins °20 has been 
gained. He won a letter in 1917 when 
he broke the Conference record in the | 
javelin throw. Returning from the | 
army this fall, he was captain of the. 
| football team. He is said to be the | 
most powerful athlete who ever at- 
tended the university. 

S. H. Speer °20 is captain of ioe 
Maroon track team this year. He won 


meet last year, and is out again for 
the middle distances and the relay. 
combinations. G. L. Otis ‘20, who 
was captain of the cross-country team | 
this fall, is representing Chicago in 
the mile and two-mile runs. He fin-| 


‘cross-country race last fa!l. 


hind him, and Moore and McGowan. 


jockeying for position. 
stretch Moore sprinted and moved up 
next to Jewtraw, his team mate, Mc- 
Whorter fast 
rific was the pace. The grandstand 
was a bedlam of sound, with waving, 


dancing spectators calling upon their 


‘favorite to win. Jewtraw rounded the 


On the back. 


losing ground so ter-. 


last turn into the stretch inches in the 
van, Moore at-his heels and McGowan | 


third, 


pole and smiling confidently. 
entered the stretch the middle western 
star lengthened his stride, bent to the 
and, with Moore and 


the finish, he passed them 15 yards 
from the tape and breasted the worsted 


the winner. 


Joe Moore came into his own in 
the quarter-mile championship. Skat- 


skating magnificently, with a 
_barely perceptible eflort, wide of the | 
As they | 


ing a heady race, he eliminated the. 


western stars in his semi-final heat, 
and, jumping Ed Horton. 


Lake. in the stretch in the final, 


; 


Another Maroon star with a good 
record who is in training again is 
H. W. Kennedy '20. He won the 440-_ 
yard dash at the Conference meet last | 
year. E. C. Curtiss ’20 has also won 
points from Chicago in the past. He 
is playing on the basketball squad at 
present, but will join the track team | 
later. He has’ been the Conference | 


champion in the quarter-mile and‘ 


will enter that event again. 

In the short dashes Chicago has| 
M. B. Harris '21,,W. N. Graham ’22, 
J. W. Mochel ’21, and F. W. McDonald 
"22. In the quarter-mile there are 
Captain Speer, J. A., Bartky °'20, Ken- 
nedy, B. D. Cowen ’21, and Curtiss, 
while A. R. Jones ’21, Captain Speer 
and W. A. Bowers ‘21 enter the half- 
mile events. 

Otis and L. R.. Dooley ’21, E. H. 
Moore ’20 and W. W. Watson ‘’21, 
members of the cross-country squad, | 
are depended on for the one and two- 
mile runs. 

Men of unproven ability are trying | 
out for the hurdles, and the most 
promising of these are J. B. Hall ’21 
and F. R. Schnaberger °’21. The high 


much as there are no men of varsity | 


wrested the victory from the Adiron- | experience out for that event and no | 


Goodman of | new men of exceptional ability have | 


However, Coach Page is 


bear watching, nosed Jewtraw and | ‘trying to develop B. B. Hall ’22, M. A. 


Steinmetz, the western champion, out | Bowers 


for third place. 


Miss E. Dunlap of Chicago outskated | partment. 
‘\a fast field in the women’s quarter- | 


mile championship. A _ spill in the, 
early part of the race spoiled the. 
event somewhat for Miss Rose John-| 
gon of Chicago, who is leading for the 
point trophy, and Miss.Gladys Robin- 


to skate wide in order to avoid falling. 

In the women’s events the time of. 
each race established a world’s record, 
inasmuch as Lake Placid is the scene | 
of women competing in an interna- 
tional championship for the first time. 

In the junior events Chicago and) 


Lake Placid shared the honors, George | 
Thompson, 


Chicago, taking the 16- | 
year-old races and James Shea Jr., 


Summaries: 

440-Yard Women's Champlonship—Won 
by Miss E. Dunlap, Chicago; Miss Rose 
Johnson, Chicago, second ; 
Robinson, Toronto, third. Time—48%s. 

2°0-Yard Boys’ 16-Year-Old Champicon- 


ship—Won by George Thompson, Chicago ; 


h-Can) — Au-. 
with three en- | Doray, 


Morris Baker, Chicago, second; George 
Lake Placid, third. Time—20s. 
440-Yard International Championship— | 


| Won by Joe Moore, Lake Placid; Edward | 
)—August 15- Horton, 


Saranac Lake, second: Martin | 


) three entries from Goodman, Winnipeg, Canada, third. Time 


rs, 


p masting. Entries | —39%5. 


- f entriee oF starters 


June 6 * 
: aa 


* “i + 


WINS 


! 


' Shea, Lake Placid, second; Ray Murray, 


440-Yard 12-Year-Old Championship— 


‘Five events with | Won by Carl Finch and Carl Parody, both | 


Lake Placid, in dead heat; Daniel Van- | 
-nortrich, Saranac Lake, third. Time—48&s. 

220-Yard 10-Year-Old Championship— 
Won by James Shea, Lake Placid: John 


Brooklyn, third. Time—25%s., 


440-Yard 16-Year-Qid 
George Thompson, Chicago; Martin Brew- 
eter, Lake Placid, second; Morris Baker, 
Chicago, third. Time—42s. 

440-Yard 14-Year-Old Class—Won by 
Orlie Green, Saranac Lake; Eddie O'Brien. 
Pittsburg. second; Harold Fortune, Lake 
Piacid, third. Time—-45«. 

Two-Mile International Champlionship— 
Won by Everett McGowan, St. Pau!.: 
Charles Jewtraw, Lake Placid, second: Joe 


Moore, Lake Placid, third. Time—é¢m. 8%s. 
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NOT 0:1 ENTER POLO TEAM 
NEW YORK, New York—The United 
will not send a polo team to 
the Olympic games. An invitation to 


‘compete in July in the polo tourney, 


which will be held at Ostend instead 
of Antwerp, was received by the 
American Polo Association from the 


decided to decline. It is stated that 
little had been done toward the devel- 


Class—Won by | 


°22, and McDonald ’22 to take 


care of the Maroon team in this oe 

The broad jump is another | 
weak spot and a makeshift represen-| 
tation in this event is likely. In the) 
pole vault there will be B. B. Hall and 
Schnaberger, who will have to show 


decided improvement to win points in 
‘the various meets. | 


son of Toronto, both girls being forced | 


; 


' 


| 


.Miss Gladys | 


i 


' 


| 


‘Belgian Polo Committee; but the ex- 
ecutive committee of the agsociation 


weight events. 


Chicago will be very strong in the. 
Higgins will take part 
in all of them, the shot put, the ham- | 
mer throw, the discus, and the javelin. 

C.. Jackson, captain-elect of the 1920 
football team, will be another power-. 
ful man in these. J. C. Reber '21, 
Walter Pheney. '22, E. C. Redmond ’22, 
and C. C. McWilliams °’21 are other | 
| good weight | men. 


MISS E. v. ROSENTHAL 
LEADS QUALIFIERS 


PALM BEACH, Florida—Miss E. V. 
Rosenthal of the Ravisloe Country, 
Club was the winner of the qualify-| 
ing-round gold medal in the women’s— 
‘championship golf tournament of 
Florida with a card of 85, one better. 
than Mrs. Q. ¥. Feitner of the South| 
Shore Field Club. : 

Miss Rosenthal, who was runner-up. 
to Mrs. H. A. Jackson in the women’s 
national championship tournament in 
1914, and bas also held the women’s 
western championship title several 
times, was not playing her best game, 
as her card was just 10 strokes behind 
her best record for the course. 


ox: op At 

Miss E. Rosenthal, Ravisloe 
Mra. Q. By GF aceon South Shore 
Mrs. David Calhoun, St. Louls 
Mre. FE. L. Byfield, Ravisioe.. 43 
Mies lois Stumer, Ravisloe.. 49 
Miss lL. Mitchell, Myopia .... 42 
Mre. T. K. Manm Buffalo ... 44 
Mrs. ID. W. Paige, Bellport .. 44 
Miss L. Witherbee, Port Henry 42 
Miss ©“. Robeson, New York 46 
Mrs. J. B. Rosenthal, Ravisioe 45 
Miss Helen Simon, Deal . 46 
Mra. M. Alexander, New York 46 
Mre. Louise Branch, New York 45 
Miss N. Brackett, Tn. & Ctry. 48 
Mrs. Pp. Cc. Bryce, New Lindon iid 
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SIX VETERANS F OR 


40 
40 
41 


PRINCETON ELEVEN, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite News Office 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—-With six 


of last fall's regulars back and one of 
strongest freshman Prince- 


2 


Eee Ae Sin 
on ee . 


_ ton University has ever had to draw 


OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Maroon Has a Number of Stars 
Out for Its Varsity Team, but 


near here, which are composed largely 


Is Weak in One or Two of: 


Pe- | Maroon prospects to a ~epresentative | oy 


of The Christian Science Monitor here 
recently, said that the team is strong. 
in the dashes, the distance runs, re- | 
|lays, and weight events; 
the high jump and the pole. 


but that the’ 


|'Dartmouth College 


‘Intercollegiate 
championship 
over the Columbia eanveKrnr | 
five here Wednesday 


time of 40 minutes, they took the court 


Flynn, 


‘Farrell 2, 


| Deering. 


Saranac | jump is presenting a problem, inas- |... 


nesday 
the keenest rivals in the Missouri Val- 


Coffey, 


The. 
cards of those who qualified for the Periods. 


championship division of :match play. 


» ee op te 
< me Oy a Se 
RS i ‘ ~ 


| tegen, next year’s varsity soccer foot- 
ball team should be unusually strong. 
Coach William Nies will start the 


‘GOOD MATERIAL 
FOR IOWA TRACK 


spring soccer season about March 5. | 
Two elevens, known as the first and | 
second Nassau teams, will be kept in| 
action. Competition will be provided | 
by several amateur teams in Trenton, 


of Scots and English players. Follow- | 
ing is the league soccer schedule vga 
Princeton next fall: | 

October 30—Haverford College at | 


Princeton. 


November 6—Harvard University at! 
Boston; 13— Yale University at | 
Princeton; 20—University of Pennsyl- | 
vania at Philadelphia; 27— Cornel | 
University at Ithaca. 
These games will be supplemented 

matches with Crescent. Athletic 
Club, Cook Y. M. C. A., Englewood 
Field Club, Montclair Athletic Club, | 
Swarthmore College, and possibly the | 
United States Naval Academy. 


YALE FIVE WINS | 
CLOSE CONTEST, 


Elis Defeat Columbia University | 
Basketball Team by One! 


Point in an Overtime Game’ 
7 - | 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL 
STANDING 

Won Lost 
i} 


Cc. . 
1.000 | 
.666 | 
4 .600 | 

400 | 
250 
000 | 


College— 
University of Pennsylvania 4 
Yale University 
'Cornell University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 


a 
, 


4 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Yale’s 
arsity basketbali team is today in 
ie possession of second place in the 
jasketball 
following 


League | 
standing its | 
victory 
night by a score} 
of 32 to 3l. Previous to this game, ! 
Yale and Cornell were tied for second | 
place, each team having won 3 and | 
lost 2 games. 

The Yale-Columbia game was one of 


the most exciting seen here in manyjan array of talent in C. 
| days. 
tled on even terms for the regutation | 
| J. 


After the two teams had bat-| 


in a five-minute overtime period with: 
the score tied at 31 points each. Dur-| 
ing this extra period the only point | 
scored was a foul goal by Capt. De- 
Forest VanSlyck of Yale and it gave 
the Elis their victory. 


J. H. Johnson °20. the Columbia | 


right forward, played the best game of | 
Though closely guarded! the half-mile for Iowa. 
by the Yale players, he threw five bril-| 


the evening. 


Captain VanSlyck | 

The summary: 

COLUMBIA 
me 


liant field goals. 
was the Yale star. 
YALE 
VanS'yck, a 
Alderman, ig, 


ee ig ilo GOES Oe c, 
Crane, Jamieson, lg 


ee 
Watson 


rf, Johnson 

lf, Tynan 

vu niversity 32, Columbia 

Goals from floor—VanSlyck 
Cohen 3, Alderman, Flynn 
Johnson §, Stutz 3, Tynan 2 

Weinstein, Watson for Columbia. 
feul—VanSlyck 8 for Yale; 


Conen, fH....: 
Score— Yale 
University 3f. 
4, Hamill 3, 
for Yale; 2. 
Goals from 
Farrell 3 for Columbia. 
Umpire—T. J. 
periods and 


Thorpe. 


20m, 5m. overtime. 


MISSOURI WINS 
ANOTHER GAME 


Defeats University of Kansas in 
Missouri Valley Conference 
Basketball Race 36 to 21 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


COLUMBIA, Missouri — Twenty-one 
hundred spectators, the largest crowd 


in the history of basketball here, saw 
the University of Missouri defeat the 
University of Kansas, 36 to 21, Wed- 
night. The two colleges are 


hs Conference and as a result fouls 


were frequent. H. R. Laslett '20, right 
guard on the University of Kansas 
five, and L. W. Wackher ’20, right 
guard for the University of Missouri, 


being eliminated on personal fouls at 
‘the end of the first half. 
sity of Missouri had a victory from the 


The Univer- 


start, its defense work featuring. The 
summary: 
MISSOURI 

Scott, If 

Ruby, rf 

Williams, 

aS 
Wackher, Browning, 


KANSAS 
, Laslett, Bunn 
, Lonborg 
. Uhrlaub, Olson. 
, Harms, Fearing 

Schroeder, rz 

If, Rody 
S:ore—-University of Missouri 36, U'ni- 
versity of Kansas 21. Goals from floor 
—Ruby 6, Scott 5, Williams 3 for Mis- 
souri;: Rody 4, Dunn 4 for Kansas. Goals 
from foul—Scott 8 for Missouri: Uhrlaub 
>» for Kansas. Referee—R. R. 
i'mpire—E. C. Quigley. Time—Two 20m 


through a well-balanced team, 
' than by individual stars. 


' throw 


0 


able 
| practice should run the 880-yard event 
Farrell | 
Stutz, Weinstein | 


Referee—Joseph | 
Time— | 


|, Barkalow, 
| Jeffries, 
“sore—University of Pennsylvania 6, La- | 


Sermon 


Coach J. P. Watson Has Prom-. 


ising Men Out for Almost 
Every Event Which Makes 
Up the Conference Program 


Special to The Christian.Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
IOWA CITY, Iowa 


University of Iowa gives every prom- 


ise of developing a team the equal of 


any that ever represented the univer-— 


really 
the 


been 
points 
will 
rather 
Coach J. P. 
Watson has men who may be entered 
in almost every event, with a good 
chance to win points. 

Indoor work for the track squad has 
attracted a squad of well over 100 
men. Interest in track work was 


never 
What 
this year 


sity. Iowa has 
strong in track. 
Hawkeyes. win 


| greatly augmented through the annual 


track mixer, at which the board of 
control of athletics entertained every 


| university man with a high school or 
500 men) 
| Nighbor, c 
Denneny, 

weight | Cleghorn, « 
| Boucher, p 
A | Benedict, g 
_Mockmore ’20 will be the trio for the. 
shotput and discus throw, which the. 


varsity track record. Nearly 
turned out for the mixer. 

Indications are that Iowa will he 
strongest this season in the 
events and the javelin throw. 
Wallen ’20, Fred Slater ’21; and C. 


Allen 


university will depend ®n. L. M. Dyke 
‘21 will toss the javelin among the 
best in the west this season. Last 
year he took second in the javelin 
at the Conference meet in 
yo tarig 

Capt. L. H. Brigham ’20 is expecting 
his best year in the high jump, and 
should perform around the 6ft. mark. 
| He will be seconded by E. P. Hoffman 
‘21, who can approach the 6ft. mark 
himself, and J. S. McConnell ’22. a 
freshman last year who displayed 
ability. 

For the dashes Coach Watson has 
I. Colby ’21, 
’20, Carl Matthey ’22, 

os . Bet 2s. SEG 
T. Smith ’22. Colby and Justen won 
_ their letter “I” in the dashes last year, 
'and Smith has a high school record of 
10s. in the 100. With these men the 
Hawkeyes expect to have a strong 
team in the half-mile relay, as well 
as in the dash events. 

A. H. Rosenbaugh ’21, 
last year, and P. X. Smith 


Raymond Justen 
Ernest Wahl ’22., 


an “i” man 
22 will run 


pected to be at least as good as Rosen- 
1: baugh, and the two men with reason- 
improvement during the spring 
in time close to 2m. M. E. Sweazey 
|’21 and B. E. Goodrich '22 are Iowa's 
| best men in the mile, while A. G. 
Kruse ’21 and others from the cross- 
‘country squad will run the two-mile 
event. L. E. Smith ’20, Dyke, 
Davis, unclassified, and John Cumber- 
land °22 are a quartet of more than 
average men in the 440-yard run. 
Consistent hurdlers are F. L. 
lan ’21, an “I” man, W. B. Reno 
Warren Hayes ’22, and W.S. Kelly ‘21. 
Guerdon Parker °’22, who possesses a 
fine high school record over both the 
high and low barriers, will be eligible 
for the varsity this year and 
pected to win points regularly. 
Besides being a high jumper, 
tain Brigham broadjumps creditably. 
F. J. Cornelius °23 is likewise a broad 
jumper, 
competition. 
will be represented by 
°22 and Frank Shimek * 


aw (iC 


PENNSYLVANIA WINS 
FROM LAFAYETTE 


: i 
Monitor 


In the pole vault Iowa 
-. A. Devine 


Special to The Christian Science 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
The University of Pennsylvania hockey 
team defeated Lafavette College at the 
Ice Palace on. Wednesday night by 6 
goals to 3. The six-man team was 
‘tried here for the first time and proved 
a complete success. Captain Farah 
was Penn’s star with three of the six 
goals. Lafavette plaved well, 
showed a lack of practice. The sum- 
mary: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Aba sig 


LAFAYETTE 
‘w, Seaman 


McAlleen 
» Callay 
favette 3. 

Kerns for 
Seaman for 
Page, Montreal, 


(joals—Farah 3, Pringle 2. 
Pennsylvania; McAlleen 2. 
Lafayette Referee—H. A. 


Time—Three 12m. periods. 


CHICAGO GETS REGATTA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—-The midsum- 
| mer regatta of the Central 
‘Rowing Association will be held 


N AMERICA 


RUBBER 
Wear lon 
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HEELS 
CT 


The New Idea 


uNreo Lact & Grain Mea Co Save aateninasinaeens Aveuan, fo, nese R. 1. 
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Material at. 
hand for the 1920 track squad at the) 


be | 


night by the score of 9 to 3. 
was only a work-out for Ottawa whose 


‘seored three goals. 


Smith is ex-.| 


Floyd | 


is ex-| 


Cap- | 
‘of the Canadiens 


who is eligible this spring for | 
prisingly 


but | 


States | 
in 


Chicago this year under the auspices | 
of the Lincoln Park Boat Club, ac- 

cording to announcement made by | 

Maj. W. M. Thompson, commedore of 
the club. All kinds of craft will be 
entered for races, which will be held 
during the month of July. This is the 
first time in 20 years that this regatta 
has been awarded to Chicago. : 


EE Se 


OTTAWA EASILY 


DEFEATS. QUEBEC 


Winners Take Early Lead in 


National Hockey League 
Game and Are Ne ot Overtaken 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—Ottawa kept 
abreast of St. Patricks of Toronto by 
defeating Quebec here Wednesday 
The game 


lead was never threatened. Only in 
the second period did the Quebee team 
show any sign of real competition. 
Ottawa was without Broadbent and 
Carey was absent from Quebec. The 
plaving of McCarthy featured the | 
work of the visitors while Cy Den- | 
neny was the star for the locals and) 
The summary: 


QUEBEC 


OTTAWA 
Met varthy | 


Darragh, 


, Carpenter 
‘Dp. Mummery 
. Brophy | 
Score--—Ottawa 9, Quebec 3. Goals—Den- 
neny 3, Darragh 2, Cleghorn 2, Nighbor, 
Boucher for Ottawa; Malone, Ritchie, 
McCarthy for Quebec. Substitutes — 
McKel, Bruce, Gerard, Merril! for Ottawa; 
McLean, Ritchie for Quebee. Referee— 
N. Westwick. ‘Time—Three 20m. periods. 


CANADIENS LOSE 
TO ST. PATRICKS 


Result Is a Big Surprise, in the 
National Hockey ; 


cp 


League 
Championship Series of 1920 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


STANDING 
(Second Half) 
Team— Won Lost 
(ittawa 
St. Patricks 
(‘anadiens 
(Juebec 


800 
400 
O00 


al to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec 
another terrific. surprise, 
ricks of Toronto scored 
straight victory. including three on 
the road, by defeating the Canadiens 


at the Mount Royal Arena here, Wed- 
nesday night, by the score of 8 to 


Speci 


the St. Pat- 


| This was the second loss in as many 


games the local team has met with, 
proving invincible at home 
appearance of the Ottawa team 
Saturday; 
series has proven such a topsy-turvy 
affair that almost anything may be 


expected to happen in the ensuing. 
Kost- | 


"29 | 


sms | 


games. 

The victory for the *Toronto team 
enabled them to keep pace at the top 
of the standing with Ottawa in the 
battle for the second-half honors, and 
so they left for home in a splendid 
position to attain the leadership by 
defeating their rivals, Ottawa, 
ronto tomorrow night. The downfall 
keeps them from 
figuring in the playoff. 

The Toronto team showed a sur- 
reconstructed team, and 
plaved the Canadiens off their 
at nearly al! stages of the con- 
the lead early in the first 
adding another coun- 
the play so that the 
Canadiens’ rally which netted a goal 
still left the St. Patricks leading by 
2 to 1. After 14 minutes of snappy 
play in the second period, Kk. Ran- 
dall broke away and scored. This 
was the signal for a general assault 
by the Toronto team, and they ran in 
five more goals before the period 
ended. While the Canadiens’ other 
goal came in the third period after 
many futile attempts. The summary: 
ST. PATRICKS CANADIENS 
Wilson, Roach, rw 

lw, 
Dye, c 
c, Arbour, 
Noble. Prodgers, Iw.. 
Matte, Heffernan, cp 
Randall, 
Lockhart, 
Score—St. 


they 
feet 
test, taking 
period, and then 
ter midway in 


Berlinquette, Coughlin 
Denneny, 
Cameron, 


.TWw, 


Cleghorn 
. Corbeau | 


g, Vezina | 
Canadiens 2. 
Goals—Denneny 2. Prodgers 2, Noble. 
Randall, Wilson for St. Patricks: Cleg- 
horn 2 for Canadiens. Referee—Harvey 
Pulford, Ottawa. Time — Three 
periods. 


Patricks 


the 


‘is already 


poe 


©. | some respects remarkable. 


— Furnishing | 
resort 


their fourth | 


*) ' 
—— 


until the | 
last | 


but the second half of the! 
chasers of something that was very 


in To-, 


fessional! 


| season 


Pitre, Couture | October, by 


cp. Lalonde | 


20m. | 


GOLF ‘COURSES 7" = 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


Barbe Is Said to Be the 
Second . Oldest Links im 


France 


a. 


—_— 


~~ 


Christian nee Monit 
olf correspondent 

PAU. France—aAll whp play golf at 

au should make thé adventure to 
Argeles for half a day's golf there and 
then return. Argeles is an odd little 
place with small hotels of a sequester- 
ed kind and a British or American art- 
ist or author of eminence is generaliy 
to be found staying there. It is a real 
golf course, but has been much neg- 
lected, and is not a place for regular 
play like Pau and Biarritz. So, when 
the new arrival would, for experience’ 
sake, play his round there and then 
depart, he proceeds from the hotel 
where he lunched to the course in a 
conveyance of some description, and 
man who drives calls at various 
small homesteads on the way eolicit- 
ing the services of little Jacques or 
Jeanne as caddies for the afternoon. 
| Otherwise there would be no caddies. 

St. Jean de Luz, a charming spot 
on the coast, within.sight of Biarritz, 
one ,of the most popular 
resorts in southern France, 
advancing to even ereatér 
In some ways it is not quite 
so caliente so extravagant, as the 
famous places in this region 
|The community passes its time more 
quietly, and in so doing they get all 


Seie r epecial 


$y The 


golfing 
and S 


IS 


‘that they desire and have a most ex- 


cellent time. So good and sound is 
the St. Jean de Luz system of winter 


golf that it is increasing in popularity 


at a tremendous rate. It is the club 
and course that go by the name of 
-La Niyelle that have done it all, 
though there was golf in the place 
before this was started. As a matter 
of fact, there are two other courses 
at St. Jean de Luz. One of them is 
called St. Barbe and is said to be the 
second oldest in France, and another 
is that of the St. Jean de Luz Club. 
Both of these are short courses, and in 
these days they have little vogue. The 
second of them is laid out on the edge 
of the rocky coast and embraces some 
most adventurous holes.’ La Nivelle 
is a newer creation, and one that is in 
Ten years 
or so ago there was no golf course 
there, the land on which the players 
roam in these days being then given 
up to the cultivation of turnips, cab- 
bages, and things of that kind. 
Some people who were anxious for 
the future of the place as a winter 
then came to the conclusion 
that a full-sized 18-hole golf course 
was a necessity. An Englishman and 
a Spaniard who were interesfed in the 
matter went prospecting. and they 
fixed on this land as being the best 
in the district for the purpose, and 
bargained for its purchase for a sum 
of about 150,000 franes. The local 
farmers gave up the land somewhat 
unwillingly; but when at last they 
retired from it, they informed the pur- 


much to their advantage. They told 
them that they should not try to grow 
golfing grass upon it by means of 
seeds, as they were minded to do in 
the usual way, but that they should 
leave the ground to itself and it would 
spontaneously produce the best pos- 
sible grass for the purpose, such were 
the natural conditions and circum- 
Stances. They followed the advice, 
and up came the most excellent grass, 
and the turf there is among the “best 


‘for the game in the south of France. 


the 
is of the 


The course, which rises from 
banks of the River Nivelle, 
inland variety, and winds throvgh 
some wooded country, over a wide 
chasm, and among pastoral scenery. 
The holes are well designed and full 
of sporting quality; in this respect 
indeed the golf is the best to be ob- 
tained in thesé parts. The chief pro- 
at the place Arnaud 
Massy. the only Frenchman who has 
ever won the British open champion- 
ship. The course was kept open dur- 
ing the whole period of the war. and 
last fall there was much work done 
upon it with tHe object, which has 
been fairly achieved, of bringing its 


1s 


quality up to pre-war standard. Last 


had* the most successful 
it ever had. It is, however. 
chiefly a winter resort, and the new 
season was really entered upon in 
which time numbers of 
British and Americans who had not 
been there since the opening of the 
war began to arrive. It says some- 
thing for the attractiong-of the place 


summer it 


‘and the faithfulness of many of those 
'who are fond of it that, despite the 


great upheaval, the club has lost no 
money in the last five years. 
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The type of engineering that is responsible for the 
superiority of Mack Trucks'accepts nothing less than 


the utmost in ability and 


rformance at all times. 


Capacities 114 tons to 7% tons. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY | 
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~ BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


INVESTMENTS 
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L. were the novel 

d in European trade 
s of the dislocation of 
8 of shifts, even 

; to profit by 


through the jor- 
‘ ome quite prev- 

1 large banks essist 

ig companies for this 
' smugeling there 
pis to get for- 
tiously out of 

la of the German 
ne speculators in for- 
vy when standing to 
further deprecia- 
transactions into 
eved their loss. 

the taking advan- 

r variations has been 
fe Germany, Austria 
st of such commodi- 
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pianos, etc., to. 


the entire supply 
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1 Holland, has been 
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n and the government 
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aa YORK STOCKS 


Yesterday's Market 

Open High Low Close 

. 44 44% 43% 44 

129% 129% 129% 129% 
91% 90 991% 

a 62% 62 62 
128 127 128 


_ As | ee. 

Am Car & Fay . 

Am loco 

Am Smelters . 

Am Sugar 

Am Tel & Tel .... 
Am Woolen .... 
Anaconda 


— 146% 145% 145% 
85 81% 85 
1% 112% 110 110% 
32% 34% 32% 34 
KK 85% 87% 88% 
Can Pacific ....... ie 124% 120 124 
Central Leather .. 77% 78% 
126 6128 
36% 38% 
32% 
36% 
$1 
203 % 
43% 
80 Ye 
112% 
158 
237% 


% 
208-206% 
. 438% 
80% 


Crucible Stee! 
Cuba Cane Sug 
Cuba Cane S pfd .. 
Endi-Johnson 
Gen Electric 
Gen Motors . 
Goodrich 

Int Paper ... 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Marine 
Marine pfd 


esesee 11% 


Pan Am Pet 

Pan Am Pet B.... 
Penn 

Pierce-Arrow 
Reading 

Rep I & Stl 

Roy DN Y 
Sinclair 

So Pac 


S Smelting 

U S Steel 

U S Realty 

Utah Copper 

Un Pacific 

Westinghouse 

Willys-Over ....... 24% 

Worthington P .... 76% 76% 
Total sales 949,300 shares. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
High 
96.70 
90.40 
$0.30 
91.00 
90.66 
93.12 
90.90 


Lib 
Lib 
Lib 
Lib 
IAb 
Lib bees 
lib 4th 4%s .... 


GOODRICH COMPANY 
TO RECAPITALIZE 


Pamphlet Report Shows Last 
Year’s Earnings to Have Im- 
proved—New Plan Provides 
for Sale of Stock to Employees 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The B. F. 
Goodrich Company has “issued its 
pamphlet report‘for the year ended 


December 31, 1919, showing earnings, 
before taxes, equal to 25.09 per cent 
on the $60,000,000 common stock, com- 
pared with ?3.08 per cent before taxes 
in 1918, and 14.49 per cent after taxes 
in 1917, and 12.06 per cent in 1916. 

The consolidated statement of earn- 
ings for the year ended December $1, 
1919, compares ag follows: 

1919/ 1918 

he cvennal $141,343,419 $123,470,187 
20,340,214 21,610,322 
1,835,540 2,428,225 
1,199,861 1,993,031 
5,558,912 


Net sales . 

Total inc 

Deprec 

Int on B P 

Fed taxes 

Res to reduce plant 
addis to pre-war v1 

Lib bond depr 

Pfd divs 


1,447,540 
104,410 
1,785,000 
7,758,206 
13,852,116 
2,400,000 
1,009,506 


2,247,000 
5,282,401 
15,057,813 
2,400,000 
4177,778 
387,000 
12,657,813 
41,203,046 


Prem and accr div. 
Surplus 
P and 1 surp 


10,442,610 
30,619,987 


*Federal tax paid during year applies 
to 1928 earnings. 

tComprises reduction of preferred stock 
purchase for cost to par and $100,000 
additional appropriation for pension fund. 

tReceived on sale of 150,000 shares ad- 
ditional preferred stock issued. 


The company, in a letter to the 
stockholders, sets forth details of a 
proposed recapitalization plan on 
which stockholders will vote on 
|March 10. The plan provides for the 
issuance of $30,000,000 five-year 7 per 
cent convertible gold notes convertible 
into common stock at $80 a share. 

In addition the authorized common 
stock capital is to be increased from 
600,000 shares of $100 par to 1,500,000 
shares no par value stock. Of such 
1,500,000 shares no par value common 
stock, 600,000 shares will be ex- 


DIVIDENDS 


The South Penn Oil Company de-| 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of | 
$5, payable March 31 to stock of rec- 
ord March 12. 

The New York Air ithe Company |, 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% per cent on the stock, pav- 
able March 24 to stock of record 
March 2. 

The J. R. whtniiens Corporation de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share on the first preferred stock, 


payable March 1 to stock of record 
February 21. 

The 
usual quarterly dividends of 1% per | 
cent on the common and 1 per cent 
on the preferred stocks, payable April | 
1 to holders of record March 6. 

The American International Cor- 
poration declared the usual quarterly 
dividends of $1.50 a share on the pre- 
ferred and common stocks, payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 16 

The American Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany declared a dividend of $2.50 a 
share, thus, placing the stock on a 
$10 per annum basis. The dividend is 
payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15. 

The Cambria Steel Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent and an ‘extra of % of 
1 per cent, payable March 15 to stock 
of record February 28. 

The National Lead Company de- 
Clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the common stock, payable 
March 31 to holders of record March 
12. This places the issue on a 6 per 


cent per annum basis. 

The Cities Service Company has de- 
clared the regular monthly cash divi- 
dends of % of 1 per cent on the com- 
mon, preferred, and preference B 
stocks, and the usual stock dividend 
of 4% of 1 per cent in common stock 
on the common stock, all payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 15. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany has declared the usual quarterly 
dividends of 1% per cent on the com- 
mon stock and of 1% per cent on the 
preferred stock. The preferred divi- 
dend is payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 15 and the common divi- 


dend is payable May 1 to holders of 


record April 24. 

The New England Guaranty Cor- 
poration declared a dividend payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 15 


‘GOOD BUYING AT 


WOOL AUCTION | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — At the 
British wool auction held yesterday | 
in Ford Hall the following goods, 
comprising 20,351 bales, were offered 
to the trade: 6367 bales Australian | 
greasy super and good merino fleece; 
125 bales Australiap greasy super and | 
good merino pieces; 1666 bales Aus-| 
tralian greasy carbonizing “erino. 
pieces, etc.; 218 bales Australian | 


' 


| greasy super and good merino lambs; 


| lian ‘greasy carboniz- 
Mackay Companies declared the|* "> bales Australian ‘greasy 


‘ing merino lambs; 538 bales Aus- | 
tralian scoured clothing merino; 10,-| 
/046 bales Australian greasy combing, 
| Cresearee fleece; 555 bales Australian | 
‘greasy carbonizing crossbred pieces; | 


| 438 bales Australian greasy carboniz- | 


ing crossbred lambs. 

Although the character of wools was 
inferior to those offered at the last. 
auction, the buying was good, and out) 
of the first 75 lots only 14 were with- | 
drawn. | 

The top price paid during the early. 
part of the sale was for 106 bales of | 
80s, extra super Reece warp, which 
was disposed of at $2.53 a pound clean. 
Eight lots of 64s and 70s, average, top- 
making fleece, medium to good length, 


brought prices ranging from $2.08 to’ 


Six lots of 64-70s 


$2.23 a pound clean. 
ranged from 


spinners, good fleece, 
$2.11 to $2.15 


The largest buyers were the Amos- | 


keag Manufacturing Company, the 


Lafayette Worsted Company, 
Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Manufacturing Company, the Artins- 
ton Mills. 
pany, during 
sale, was only a moderate buyer. 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 
(Reported by Philip M. Tucker, 
MILL STOCKS. ° 


Amoskeag com 

Amoskeag pf 

Arlington Mills ........ Sewanee 
Bates 

Border City 

Brookside Mills ...... beeee eee 
Charlton Mills 

Columbus Mfg Co 

Dartmouth Mg Co 

Dwight 

Edwards Mfg Co 

Everett 

Parr. AIPACR scccccces penanene ons 
Flint Mills 


Alfred | 
Gilbert | 


The American Woolen Com- | 
the early part of the) 


‘New York City—A. Bradshaw; 
Boston) | 


_ FINANCIAL NOTES 


The United States Shipping Board | 


has again asked for bids for between | 


8,000,000 and 12,000,000 barrels of oil. | 
The Pennsylvania Bell Telephone | 


Company reports for the year ended | 


December 31, 1919. a surplus, after) 
charges, of $3,981,267. 


For the year 1919 the London wank | 
clearings totaled £ 28,415,332,000, age 


pared with £21,197,.512,000 in 19158, 

new high record resulting from tne! 
unprecedented 
and credit. — 


Spencer Trask & Co. of Boston have! 


inflation of currency | 


TRACTION BOND 
PRICES DECLINE 


Shrinkage in Market Prices of 
New York Companies’ Bonds 
$240,000,000 in Three Years 
—Future More Promising 


NEW YORK. New York——Statistics 


issued a circular showing at a glance | gathered by the Illinois committee of 


how the earnings of the more impor-.| 
tant railroads under federal control 
‘compare with the compensation re- 
ceived by the roads from the govern- | 
ment; and how the per share earnings, 
maintenance expenses, dividend’ pay- 


ments, and prices during the period of 


federal control compare with those of | 


ment operation. 


es 


SHOE BUYERS 


for The Christian Science’ 
Monitor, February 19 


Among the boot and shoe dealers. 


Compiled 


and leather buyers in Boston are the | as a result of the w 


following: 
Akrom Ohio—lL. IL. 
Neill Co.; Essex. 
| Atlanta, Ga.—cC. W. 
Shoe Co.; Lenox. 
Dallas, Texas—B. Aronoff; Essex. 
' Detroit, Mich—oO. J. Freiwald; 
States. 
Evansville, 
States. 
_Mémphis, 
Montgomery, 
States. 
|New York City—W. W. 
Charles Williams Stores; 
Street. 


Osborne of M. O. 


Butler of J. K. Orr! 


United 
Ind.—A. C. Schultz; United | 


Essex. 
United | 


Tenn.—Max A. Weiss; 
Ala.—E. T. Naftel; 


United 
States. 

New York City—J. W. Hurst of Claflin 

Thayer & Co.; Essex. 

| Philadelphia, Pa.—A. G. Kuenzel; 
States. 

| Rochester, N. Y¥.—W. B. Tuttle of Tuttle 

Shoe Co.; United States. 

Francisco, Cal.—G. R. Weeks of. 
William Marvin Co.: Touraine. 
“cranton, Pa.—D. J. Jones of Clark Bros. ; 
United States. 

‘Sheboygan, Wis.—A. Christopher; United | 
| States. 
| Sheboygan, 
Shoe Co.; 
| West Chester, 
| Touraine. 
| NEW LEATHER BUYERS 


| San 


Wis.—Alford Jung of Jung! 
United States. 


Pa.—C. O. Hoffman; 


| War started. 


Bowman of, 
21 Columbia | 


i 
United | 


public utility information show that 
trolley fares in 460 cities in the United 
States have been increased since the 
in 59 cities 10-cent fares 
are being paid. In 1919 48 companies 
went into the hands of receivers. 

All traction lines in New York City 


‘the 51% year period prior ‘to errers still operating on a 5-cent fare, 


with the result that four companies 


are in the bands of a receiver and 


Others are threatened with receiver- 


| ships, despite the fact that the number 


of passengers carried and gross oper- 
|ating income are constantly growing. 

The advance in operating expenses 
war, principally the 
advance in cost of labor, has absorbed 
all increases in gross. 
| The loss in the market value of New 
| York City. traction companies’ bonds 
| in the last three years is in the neigh- 
'borhood of $240,000,000, not to mention 
'the loss in stock values of the same 
companies. These sec urities on an 
‘average are close to the lowest point 
; ever reached. 
| One obstacle in the way of increas- 
_ing fares on New York City lines is 
that franchises under which the com- 
, panies operate contain a _ provision 
limiting fares to 5 cents. 

Bills to be introduced in the New 
| York Legislature this week are ex- 
pected to overcome such provisions 
| and empower the Public Service Com- 
| mission to regulate fares and make 
, them flexible, to meet changing eco- 
‘nomic conditions. Sflould these meas- 
| 'ures become effective, holders of local 
traction securities may look forward 
to a promiging future for their hold- 
ings, which now appear in most in- 
stances to have discounted reorgani- 
| zation. 

The following compilation of active 
‘local traction bonds, listed on the 


| 


New York Stock Exchange, shows high 
prices touched in 1917, high and low 
levels durin. 1919, and closing or last 
prices on February 16, 1920, with de- 
clines from the high figures of 1917: 
1920 
Feb. 16 

30% 


Hamilton Mfg Co 

Hamilton Woolen 

Home Bleach & Dye Wks cm. 
Home Bleach & Dye Wks pf 87% 
Mine Pisiliss DEUS <.c cdscccevee S08 
Lancaster Mills 

Lanett Cotton MillS® ...ccccee 2 
Lawrence Mfg Co 

Lincoln 

Lyman Mills 

Manomet Mills 

Mane Cotte BE «<éescceces 
Merrimack Mf Co ..ccccece. 
Nashawena 

NOGRUe BITE CO . ccsncdeneccse 2a 
Naumkeag 

Nonquitt 


97.86 
97.76 


at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 
on the preferred stock. This dividend 
is not only for the quarter from -Janu- 
ary to April but applies also to cumu- 
lative issues prior to January 1. 
Although in business only six weeks 
or since the ‘first of the present year, 
the corporation already has earned 
profits sufficient to pay the 1920 divi- 
dends on all the preferred stock now 
outstanding. 


COMMERCIAL DEMAND 
FOR MONEY GROWS, Xenauitt 
| Pepperell 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The First | ee ee oe 
National Bank of Bpston says that the’ | Shary Mie com 
commercial demand for money, which; | Sharp Mfg ¥ 
reached a high point in Dez 
grown steadily in intensity posite the | U 3 Worsted Ist pt 


Wamsutta Mills 
last 30 days. This demand, superim- | West Point Rr TR sed cai ks a x 


posed upon the heavy loans on war) 'York Mfg C 
paper, has severely taxed the Federal | 
Reserve banks, the seaboard districts 
not having maintained their minimum 
reserve requirements. This acute 
stringency is spreading its restraining 
influence over general business, and 
is curtailing not only speculation in 
securities, but to a marked degree 
speculation in commodities. There is 
no diminution in general buying by 
consumers, and retailers report un- 
precedented sales in January and 
PFebruary. In the main, retailers have 
great difficulty in replenishing their 
stocks, while factories and mills are 
sold well ahead at exceedingly high 
prices. The consumer, therefore, bar- 
ring a few decreases in certain food | 
products, is unlikely to experience re- | | May 
lief for some time to come, July 

Commodity prices of raw and basic | October ---+++++-- 22.65 39.86 
materials, however, show distinct "eae ae 20, uD Pogo Fg 
signs of a downward turn, While the Ce is 
demand for steel and other metals is 
increasing and prices still rising, woo! 
has softened in price, as have leather 
ang cotton. The money situation and 
the demoralization in foreign ex- 
changes are exerting strong pressure 
on these markets. Obviously mer- 
chants and manufacturers are making 
commitments with the greatest cau-|: 
tion, and will continue*to do so until 
the present uncertain period is clari- 
fied. To do otherwise in the face of 
the confused financial and trade situ- 
ation abroad and the strained money 
condition at home would be subject 
to criticism. 

Silver 252,845,000 


RAILROADS MAKE, Ci lati 37,958,541,000 
ADDITIONAL GAINS Gen Gupiogiin. on 714,000 


| Bills disectd 1,900,028,000 
| Treasy deps <a 5,800, 000, 000 
Traders on the buying side devoted Advances “1 B39, 402, 000 


the greater part of their attention yes- —==== 
terday to the rail issues. The active 
railroad stocks of the New York ex- 
change moved up buoyantly, recording 
good net gains for the day. The in- 


dustrials were comparatively ne- 
giected, some showing net losses of a 
point or more. At the close Atchison 
was up 2%, Canadian Pacific 3%, St. 
Paul 2, Hock Island 8%, Erie 1%, 
Mexican Petroleum 1%, Missouri. Pa- 
cific 3, New Haven 3%, New York Cen- 
tral ai, Northern Pacific 24%, Reading 
3%, Pan-American 2, Southern Pacific 
3%, Southern Railway 2, Texas & Pa- 
cific 56%, Union Pacific 1%. 

On the Boston exchange Boston & 
Maine gained 2%, Carson 3%, and 
Waltham Watch 1%. 


: hineland of goods 
y allied or American 
the price proved 
ult of-further de-| 


Vict 4%\s 


Vict 3%s | Lebanon, Pa.—H. H. Kreider of Kreider | 


Shoe Co.; United States. 

The Christian Scier-e Monitor is on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street, Boston. 


changed share for share for the pres- 
ent $100 par stock, 125,000 shares will 
be set aside for sale to the Goodrich 
employees, 375,000 shares will be re- 
served for issue in connection with 
conversion of notes, and the remain- 
ing 400,000 shares will be available for 
future requirements of the corpora- 
tion. 

Upon approval of the plan, common 
stockholders of record March 15 will 
have the right to purchase at the rate 
of $100 of notes for each two shares 
of common held at $99 for each $100 
notes or alternatively to purchase new 
common stock at the rate of 1% 
shares for each two shares of obd 
stock held at $80 a share. 


‘| CLUETT PEABODY’S 
ENORMOUS INCREASE 


‘"| NEW YORK, New York—The report 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ince., and 
subsidiary companies for the year 
ended December 31: 
1919 

Net sales 32,421,815 
Net profit af txs, etc *5,153,129 
Surplus after divs .. 3,583,129 
‘7Previous surplus ... 4,236,483 
Stock in treasury .. 1,050 
| Total surplus 7,820,662 
* | Special surplus 1,019,705 
Final surplus .... 8,840,367 


FOREIGN BONDS 

Open High Low 
Anglo-French 5s ... 94% 95 943, 
City of Marseilles 68.90% 90% 90% 
City of Paris 6s ...990% 90% 90% 
Un King 5%s 1921... 937%, 9414 93%% 
Un King 5%s 1922.. 90% 91% 90% 
Un King 5%s 1929.. 90% 90% 90% 
Un King 5%s 1927.. 86 87 85% 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Yesterday's Closing Prices 
Adv 


| the Scandinavia 
ll of overseas good 
as not yet been ar- 
of the hitch 

ment. The ware- 

® ports are bulging. 
visions from 
Dutch and 


y the way, is in 
ht. in facing loss 
st trade, because of 
um on its own 

sis off only 18 
mo : Sy compared 

| r the French franc | ge gag 
the Italian lira. | ‘Boston Elev 

a ach  eggecna Boston & Me 

on’ SS cur- Butte & Sup. 
money and in- Cal & Arizona ... 
eds in public im- |Cal & Hecla 
the idea of getting a 
g basis with neigh- 


East Butte 
Baatern Mass £...ccceces 
‘disappeared in| Fairbanks 
e is annoying diffi- 
ehange. You) 


Granby 
_Gorton-Pew 
rry out of the coun- 
oy 


Gray 2, | Speer 


1917 


Tssue— High Low 


Brooklyn Rap Trans 5s, 
Convertible 4s, 2002 
Three-year 7 per cent notes, ’2 

Brooklyn Un Elev 5s, °50 

Broadway and Seventh Ave 5bs, 

Inter-Met 44s, °56 

Inter Rap Trans 

Kings Co Elev 4s 

Manhattan Ry 4s, 

Nassau Elec R R 4s, 

N Y Rys ref 4s, 

Adj income 5s, 
Third Ave Ry ref 4s, ’ 
Adj income 5s, ’°60 

Third Ave Ry ds, ’3 


¥ 
*“% 


‘ff 


Dec 


*Offered in exchange for 5 per cent notes due July 1, 1918, parity at that time 


about 97. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY INTERESTS 


NEW YORK, New York—The earn- 
ings of the Standard Oil Gompany of 
New Jersey in 1919 were greatly in| 
excess of any previous year. In 1917 
the company earned $105,000,000 be- 
fore taxes, which was its best record, 
but this amount was exceeded last 
year. 

The company was amply provided 
with funds and acquired oil properties 
of great value, especially in Europe, 
where the extraordinary value of the 
American dollar gave it a tremendous 
advantage over competitors. / 

The European investments were es- 
pecially large in Germany, Rumania, 
and Russia. Large properties: also 
were acquired in Colombia, South 
America, and Mexico and Texas. 


an 
sere eeeereee 


ee ee ee ee 
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‘STOCKS ARE. FIRM 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Dealings in se- 
curities on the stock exchange were 
on a small seale yesterday but the 
markets as a rule were firm. After 
drooping, the oil department rallied. 
Shell Transports were 131-16 and 
Mexican Eagles 11 13-16. 

There was investment buying of Ar- 
gentine rails, influenced by that coun- 
try’s excellent outlook for export 
trade. The shares of home railways 
moved upward and support was given 
to Canadians. A tendency to react 
was displayed by Kaffirs, owing to the 
recessions in the price of bar gold. 
The gilt-edged section was inactive 
but harder. Foreign descriptions were 
quiet. Industrials were in favor. 

Consols were 49, Grand Trunks 7%, 
DeBeers 30%, Rand Mines 4745 : 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—After the 
$50,000,000 increase in the authorized 
capital stock of the General Electrie 
Company has been voted by the stock- 
holders at a special meeting on March 
16, it is believed the directors will 
make an offering of a portion of the 
new capital at par. The forthcoming 
issue will probably amount to 10 per 
cent, or about $12,500,000. At the 
present market of 155 for the stock 
a $5 right would thereby be instituted. 
Trading in “rights” has begun already 
with a market of $3 to $6 on the 
New York Curb. 


Fy) 
MISCBLLANEOUS 


American Mfg com 

American Mfg pf 
Bigelow-Hart Carpet com .. 
Chapman Valve pfd 

Draper Corporation 
Heywood Bros & Wake com. ... 
Heywood Bros & Wake pf... 
Hood Rubber com 

Hood Rubber pfd 

Plymouth Cordage 
Saco-Lowell Shops com 


nn en ee ee 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 


NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 


Last 

sale 
313.67 
33.30 
32.10 
29.77 


20.15 


1918 
$21,490,554 
1,871,162 
301,162 
3,935,321 


|Greene-Can .... 

| silver, or ‘1000 in |i (reek com 
| | Isle Royale 
: | Lake Copper ....... sees 
Mass Elec pfd 
Mass Gas bene 
May-Old Colony ....... 


4,236,485 
1,019,705 
6,256,188 


fer 


war, France had 
rland to disclose in- 
osits made there by 
. view to evading 
w the exchange dis- 
; these holders to 


*Equa!l to $25.90 a share on the common 
'stock, after allowing for preferred stock 
- | dividends, as compared with $10.01 in 
-|1918,. or an increase of more than 150 
‘iper cent. Notwithstanding this, the com- 
-|pany saw fit to advance the price of its 

| g00ds on January 1, 1920. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 


LONDON, England—The Bank of 
England weekly statement shows: 
Increase 
*£195,000 
3,670,000 
2,474,000 
4,962,000 


et 7 


: 
| 


‘ai 


Mullins Body ..... fosdua 
a ee On OS BE oseecccee 
North Butte 


Old Dominion ... 
s from Osceola 


in Belgium—| parish & Bing Brean 5 7 | 
Piprence taxation | Pond Creek .....4....-.. 1! - ore 
| ever. There) Punta Alegre ........... | a ie | 
t. This gelling | Root & Van Der . i | 


High Low 
36.70 
34.36 


7 
a) as. 20 


. £33,2305,000 
93,646,000 


Total reserve 
Circulation 

Bullion - 108,501,000 
Other #ec® ..... 88,800,000 
Other deps ..i.cee-+ 164.811,000 32,535,000 
Pubije depos 26,337,000 4,325,000 
Govt secs 87,118,000 * 33,171,000 


_— 


(Special to The Christian Science Mcni- 
tor from the New Orleans Cotton Ilix- 
change via Henry Hentz & Co.’s private | 
wire.) 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 
Last 
sale 
37.57 
34.76 
32.63 


Cee MPWUE deseccecess 
United Shoe ak oa 
U 8S Smelting ..... wp teeee 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Yesterday’s Market 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
Open High Low Close 
1.42 1.39 1.42a 
1.41 14la 
1.34% 1.34 
1.31 1.30% 
1.28% 1.28% 


80% 80% 


13 %- 73 


*New York quotation. 


NEW YORK CURB 


Stocks— 
7eina Exploes ......-..«+:-. ieee 
Allied Packers 
American Safety Razor 


Corn— 
February 


lore than 10 points 
é has made the 


*Decrease. 

The proportion pf the bank’s reserve 
to liabilities is now 17.40 per cent 
compared with 22.40 per cent last 
week, and with an advance from 20.40 
to 20.60 per cent, in the ee 
week last year. 

Clearings through London ‘banks 
for the week were £806,310,000 com- 
pared with £824,970,000 last week and 
| £453,140,000 in the corresponding 
, | week last year. 


——_—_—e_— 


IMPORTS OF COTTON 

NEW YORK, New York—The do- 
mestic consumption of 3,143,201 bales 
of cotton in the six months ended Jan- 
uary 31 included 36,694 bales of for- 
eign grown. The imports of foreign 
cotton are now at a record pace, the 
89,685 bales. imported in January 
being eight times larger than those of 
a year ago, and far larger than the 
pre-war average. In the°season before 
the war this country imported 235,173 
bales of foreign grown cotton and in 
the last six months it has received 
sta 


PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The following were yesterday's quota- 
tions for some of the leading stocks 
on the Philadelphia Stock Exchange: 
Elec Stor Bat 113, Lehigh Nav 62%, 
Lake Superior 17%, Phila Elec 24% 

ex-div, United Gas Imp 54, 


BAR SILVER PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—Commer 
cial bar eilver $1.30, unchanged, 


LONDON; — — Bar - silver 
Ht cown ae 


High 
37.65 
34.81 34.51 
8. 68 32.33 


eee 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 


PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures | 


in francs) shows: 
| Feb. 18 
| Gold on hand 5,$81,270,000 


Low 
37.27 


** 


Chalmers Motors . 

Cities S Bnkrs Ctfs ........ 
AS ree bn abas 41% 
Genera! Asphalt ..,.......... 85 
General Motors (new) 


34.75a 


34.90 34. 
a4 are 34.75b 


21.30 


Feb. 11 3. 3 
21.7 


5,581,018,000 
253,056,000 
37,986,766,000 
3,123,278,(:00 
1,808,708,0.00 
25,800,000, 0:00 
1,556,102,000 


EMtOF Ptr) ....--ccccccceses B9%, 
Invincible Oj] .......... 30 
Midwest Refining ......:.....150 
Ohio Body . £:, 
Retall Candy i ne ee 
Ryann “< yllp iehpammctaaea 
Sait Creek ee ee oe ee 
Simms Petrol ..:... AP eS 
Submarine Boat ......ceees, 

U 8 Tool i ee ee ee 
White oll eee we eee eee ee eeaeweeee 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK, New York—Mercantile 
..| paper 64%@6%. Sterling 60-day bills 
1, | 8-30, commercial 60-day bills on banks 
3.40, commercial 60-day bills 3.39, de 
|mand 3.43%, cables 3.44. Francs de- 
jmand 13.67, cab 13.65. Belgian 
\francs, demand 13.22, cables 13.20. 
Guilders deman@ 37%, cables 37%, 
Lire demand 18.04; cables 18.02. Marks 
demand 1.03, cables 1.05. Government 

easy, railroad bonds strong. 

Joans strong, 60 days, 90 days, 

ane months S%- Call money ranged 
6 per cont all day. 


a 
‘DISCOUNT RATE UNCHANGED © 


eee Om eee ereee Peeves 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
bay on Thursday, April 15, 1920, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on Friduy, 
'Mareh 19, 1920, 

On aceount of the annual meeting the trans ‘er 
books will be closed from Saturday, March 0, 
to Tuesday, March 30, 1920, both days included, 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO, 83 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent 
(three dollars per share) on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable on April 15, 1920, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 20, 

1920. a ong 
_ JOHN W. 


ee ee 


NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
POWER SYSTEM 


In 1910 the company earned a gross 
of a little over a quarter of a 
million dollars. 


‘In 1918 this had grown to over three 
and one-half million dollars and 
for 1919 shows over four million. 


DAM ON, _Treasurer. 


ee eee 


A growth of about 1500% in 10 years. 


ee ee 


State Street Trust Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


838 STATE STREET 
cores ” Soe BRANCH 
Street 
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LONDON WOOL SALES 

LONDON, England — There were 
7350 bales offered at the wool auction 
sales on Wednesday. The finer grades 
were firm, but the inferior moved 
| trregularly. 


Please ask for circular M-34 


BAKER, AYLING & YOUNG 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9 
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ire the frocks of early 
an odd conceit marks 
gigned. ‘ Yet those 
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e, for many a 
design from an old 
gO was tucked away 
ne dim attic. | 
there are the tight, un- | 
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boulder effect | 
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for one or two 
band it at the 
are picot- 

e « worn when 
é into fashion. | 
ese little silk dresses 
id quite full, and 
has some sort of very , 
. The apron which 
_ year is still very | 

mo boldly out as 
; im most refreshing 
e frock of this | 

« taffeta, and its 
| slim waist were 
ons of jemon yellow | 
| im rather faded | 
_ ribbons Direegs: | 


but were brought 
on of the same 
The sides were well 
$ hem was an apron. 


side of the front, 
ittle cluster of French 
ends of ribbon. 

was particu- 

he hips, and covering 
ff the skirt and fall- | 
lace, having a 

_ came well up. 
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black taffeta 

bo used black | 
' silk, about three 
ige its sleeves, which 
uffy. skirt was 
edged with this 
both edges turning 
fe of the frock. 
feature of 


eis ’ 


Lit 
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From Paris, too, comes a hint that 
the basque waist is to be more pop-| 
ular than ever as spring advances. | 


This wilt be not the rather modified | 
basque which has been so popular of 


The Use of a Practical 
Workbox 


things, so I rang up an artist friend, 
who is rather fond of designing fur- 


niture and inventing things, and asked 


him to help me, and we worked it out 
together. My friend knew a cabinet 


late, but the old-fashioned basque 
which comeg well down in a point in 
front, and buttons straight up the 
back. When combined with pannier 
hips in a'smart afternoon frock, this 
Style bodice has a quaint, old-time 
effect which is decidedly attractive. 


| Directly I entered Belinda’s room I maker’s workman and he got him to 
felt that something was different; there | make the thing. in his spare time, in 
| seemed to be more space, and while I pjain white wood. Then we painted it 
was looking around to see if she had with black Japan paints outside, and 
beerl moving her furniture, Belinda with Indian red inside the drawers and 
herself came in. I*had only been talk- lid. The bottom drawer is for balls 
ing to her for a few minutes when I | of wool—it holds about a dozen; then 
comes the next, all divided into par- 
_titions for mending things, here is one 


for all the different colored. darning 
wools, one for all the reels of silk and 
cotton, another for cards of buttons, 
hooks and eyes and so on, another for 
tape and oddments. Then at the top 
1 have this deep well, which I have 
‘lined with yellow plush, and it holds 
all the work I have on hand at the 
time, with a little detachable tray for 
the scissors and cotton and things in 
use. The lid of the well opens in the 
middle and folds back on each side, 
'so on the inside of the lid I have 


ribbon to hold crochet hooks, knitting 
hooks, knitting needles, needle cases, 
and such things, while on the other 
'side there is a pocket for embroidery 
silks, with divisions to prevent theni 
from getting muddled. I’m delighted 
‘with it, it just holds everything and 
it is so easy now to put things away 
and to know just where to find them. 


‘ 


dear.” 


“The great secret of tidiness, my 
Belinda added sagely, “is to 
have a place for everything, and the 
next time I come across an untidy 
person I shall advise her to really 


i 


' <The Cushio 


nailed a piece of plush over a padding | 
of cotton wool and made loops with. 


think out a place for keeping all her 
things in and to get a proper place for | 


everything.” 


Office Helps in the 
Home 


or office, and some of the many aids 
to efficiency of the business world 
might well be adopted there, if she 


prove heipful—but merely a few of 


plify work. 


how much easier it 


| With careful, patient obedience to the. 


| process was successfully accomplished | 


A woman’s home is her laboratory) 


the minor office accessories that sim- 
In the first place, office | 
work suggests a desk—and household | 
'work ought to, for it is remarkable | 
is to keep ac-' 
‘counts and make plans for days in! 


is to run her home most effectively. | 
No complicated or difficult “system” | 
is necessary—though they sometimes | 


Day Bed 


housekeeper had 
looking for just 
the right kind of cushion for her 
ebony day bed, which was covered 
with old blue tapestry, and although 
she had seen the one she really wanted 
it had cost considerably more than 
she thought expedient to spend for 
it. That fact was no obstacle in her 
way of her acquiring it, however. but 
rather an incentive to her ingenuity. 

When one has a beautiful charmeuse 
skirt of faded blue, which had origi- 
nally been part of'a lovely evening 
gown, one need not necessarily con- 
vert it into a slip petticoat, she rea- 
soned. The need for the cushion was 
far more obvious, and she therefore 
determined to use the materia] for 
that purpose, whereupon a number of 
supplementary ideas immediately be- 
gan to follow. The cushion would 
have to be black, of course, to con- 
trast with the blue tapestry and to 
match the ebony, so the enterprising 
little woman set out enthusiastically 
to purchase a package of dye of that 
hue. The next morning found the 
housekeeper working with something 
more than the usual briskness in her 
eagerness to accomplish her regular 


The 
spent 


energetic 
many hours 


duties in time to get the new project | 


under way at the earliest possible 


moment, 


When everything was as orderly in| 


the blue and tan apartment as one 
could wish, the skirt was washed and 
thoroughly rinsed in clear water in 
preparation for the dye bath which 
she was heating at the same time. 


printed directions on the package the 


and the black charmeuse hung out 
bravely to dry. After a thorough 
pressing the material was bright and 
fresh in its ebony hue, and reddy for 
future use. A slender piece of light 
green silk cord was also plunged into 
the dye, so as to match the silk. 

As it was a round pillow that the 
housekeeper had in mind, her first 
thought was to purchase a foundation 
of that shape for the purpose. 
being imbued with a desire to adapt 
old materials to their best uses, stie 
remembered that one need not always 
buy round pillows to obtain that 
shape. Surely an old feather pillow 
which was not being used would be 


broidery in effective designs, was pur- 


Was 


re ee ee ee ~~ —_— 0 eee « I 


chased for 50 cents, and when this 
appliquéd in the center of the 
black disk the cushion was compliete 
and every bit as lovely as the one she 


a a  ianatinendt 


ties of stitches and adorned with roses, 


pansies, honeysuckle, and grapes, the 
letters of the alphabet and much elab- 
orate cut work: it was worked by one 
Elizabeth Mackett in the year 1696. 
In the early years of the eighteenth 


had seen displayed in a very expensive 
shop. “When cushions are procurable 
for 50 cents one may indulge in sev- 
eral quite joyously,’ she mused 


Concerning Samplers 


It sometimes happens that among 
the pictures adorning the parior of a 
country inn or an old-fashioned farm 
wedged in between a portrait of Queen 
Victoria in her coronation robes and a 
Landseer engraving or a representation 
of Nelson on the deck of the Victory. 
there appears a frame containing a 
small square of embroidered linen or 
canvas. and .< this sight the collectors 
heart leaps up, for there, in all prob 
ability is a sampler. There will be no 
question of its genuineness, either, in 
such a case and it may very likely 
turn out that it was worked by some 
distant connection of the present in- 
habitants of the house, when she was 
a little girl. 

Flowers of various species and hues, 
the letters of the alphabet, numerals, 
and even figures and houses may all 
appear in such a sampler, accom- 
panied as a rule by a verse or two, OF 
a set of moral maxims and ‘ast but 
not least by the name of: the little 
needlewoman who. years ago, spent 


century samplers became shorter and 
squarer. Maps so.netimes made their 
appearance upon them, bearing testi- 
mony to the worker's knowledge o¢ 
geography. thus in the year 1780 Ann 
Khodes worked a map of England in 
Wales ber sampler and added 
thereto severg! and a@ rowing 


on 
ships 
boat 

The early nine 
sponsible for a 
which figures 
worked by an 
Harrie 


tteenth century is re 
elaborate affair 


nh 


very 
the same collect 
industrious young 
Taylor it 


7 , ae 
pei 
ie ei dl 

‘Sia 


son called 
that 


vin bi 
nx Wisdom 
inree 

eaith and Honor 

attend mn thee 
In the lower part of this sampler ap- 
pears a square house labeled “Queen's 
Palace,” four clipped trees stand with- 
in the neat paling of the little garden. 
on two of which huge squirrels are 
disporting themselves. On each of 
the two chimneys sits a very portly 


/ collector 


sO many hours patiently adding tiny 
stitch to tiny stitch till the whole of 
the dainty work was done. 

For the guidance of the would-be 
it may be noted that em- 
broidered borders inclosing the design 
came into fashion about 1940 and that 


pigeon who would have considerable 
difficulty in getting through the front 
door of the “Palace” if it wished to 
do so. 

One hopes that Harriet Taylor 
thoroughly enjoyed working her sam- 
pler and found grea.’ amusement 


. samplers 
Bur, | rower than 
‘'| they are generally rather different in 


| design. 


i 
‘teenth, eighteenth, and early nine-. 
teenth 


therein, for it must have taken her a 
very long time and she was only seven 
years old. What industrious little 
persons all these workers of samplers 
must have been, but at any rate their 
work has received its full meed of ad- 
miration. 


Cheese Custard 


ingredients are: 1 cup of 
milk, l egg, 1 tablespoon of maple 
Sirup or honey, 1 teaspoon of 
gelatin, 2 tablespoons of cold water. 
' 16 teaspoon of vanilla, 1 cup of cottage 
cheese, salt. Heat the milk, pour it 
| gradually over the beaten yolk of egg. 
add the sweetening, and cook the 
The poet laureate, Mixture until it coats a spoon. Soak 
| the gelatin in the cold water; dissolve 


some 30 years later they increased 
considerably in width superseding the 
narrow, compacter ones. It is hardly 
probable that the collector will meet 
with any samplers older than the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
turies in the way described. A fair 
number of seventeenth century sam- 
plers exist and they are to be bought, 
but they are for the most part al- 
ready in collections. These earlier 
are much longer and nar- 
the later specimens and 


The 


Allusions to samplers are plentiful 
n English literature of the seven- 


centuries. 


its overskirt, of | 
andie, much em- 
This overskirt | 
side to about 
hem, and nar- 
organdie edged 
A wider ruching 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | . 
| John Skelton makes one of the earli- 


Durable playtime frock 


it by setting the cup in boiling water. 
Beat the white of egg until it is light, 


advance, when there is a time and a/ 
place specifically reserved for doing) 


‘it. The time immediately after break- 


a superior substitute and could be ant tn Yin Teen 
shaped with a little effort. By stuffing’ a a a ; igi 
in the four corners and working the} W'th that the add the vanilla and the diss 

- . z : ) — « é A158 olved ela- 
suddenly realized that the difference | fast Is often most convenient, but outline into a circle, the pillow soon RE pectcing tH ladys softly myght rest,| tin. Beat the mixture until it is et 
—— just this: Belinda’s room was tidy! | there is a lighter task that might ee became shapely, and she then tacked | The saumpler to sow on, the lacis to ‘stiff. Fold this into the custard mix-: 
'Marvelous change! For Belinda—my first. That is reading the morning | tne edges to hold it quite firm. Next, enbraid. ture. Chill the pudding. Just before 


tappettis and carpettis 


Sateen Frocks for 


later Shakespeare makes serving it, add the cheese slightly 


d the bottom of the 
} ly upward, in 
of the black 


crisp, outstanding 
Such as these, but in 
§ Suit close, trim lines 
st favored. Many an 
’m among the newest 
ire and in suits. 
le suit of dark blue 
Stinction by having, 
a brilliant yel- 
embroidered in 
‘ of heavy silk. 
ie on straight lines, | 
the waist and came 
the hips. 


cd : 


which 
‘the skirt, but this, 


‘ oe 
—uae 


dly practicable for 


of the brim, 

flat flowers 

the crown. 

was tightly 

shade, which 

very flat and in- 
lity even in the 


ie shawl has been 


‘return. to pop- 
y @ New Yorker 


‘used elsewhere to advantage. 


Children 


Some of the New York shops special- 
izing in children’s clothes are showing 
a new use for an old-fashioned ma- 
terial. English sateen is combined in 
plain and figured designs to make most 
attractive and durable playtime frocks 
for small boys and girls. 

All manner of birds and flowers have 
found their way to these interesting 
small suits and dresses. A simple but 
carefully drawn design is cut from 
dark sateen and appliquéd to a flow- 
ered background with a result that is 
as pleasing as it is novel. Red and 
yellow sateen apples were used on the 
flowered blue and yellow skirt of the 
little maid in the illustration. They 
are appliquéd to the hem and pockets 
with the black silk which is also used 
to hem her suspenders and the tiny 
ruffies of her dark blue bloomers. 

It wouki ho doubt add to the young 
wearer's interest in her frock if she 
were allowed to cut out the paper pat- 
tern for the appliquéd fruit. 


Interesting Ideas for 
the Bedroom 


In California during the past decade | 


the tremendous demand for homes of 
every type and cost, due to the rapid 
increase of population, has caused 


architects to study home-building with 


greatest care. Added beauty and con- 
venience have resulted. Although 
some of the details of plans and fur- 
nishings may appertain only to a sit- 
uation similar to this semi-tropical 
country, still there are others which 


could be used in any country and. 


climate. 

Bedrooms in California are often a 
surprise to the stranger. Beds and 
window screens “disappear,” mirrors 
and dressers are built in, and dressing 
room and bathroom, with their indi- 
vidual conveniences, lead off each bed- 
room. A fireplace, chaise longue, 
writing desk, lamps, and flowering 
plants 
when no beds are in sight. 

The “disappearing” beds are very 
common in California, and have — 

he 
metal beds are of regulation size, with 
reguiation springs and mattresses. 
They ‘only differ from the usual] bed 


make a cozy sitting room: 


best of friends—is, or I must say, was, | newspaper—and in the most efficient 


across. Her charming room was gen- | ing paper is of valuable assistance in 
erally littered from end to end with | the day’s routine. 
whatever she happened to be doing at | 
the moment. | 
put anything away and as she was al- | ful in their work, and the house- 
ways doing a great deal of needlework | keeper should be no less alert and 
and dressmaking, one usually had to| progressive. It 
clear the chairs before one could sit | her to subscribe to a clipping service, 
down. 'however—-she can do it herself, and 
Today, however, all was in perfect much more satisfactorily than anyone 
order, and while Belinda was bubbling else could. Scissors, paste, and stiff 
forth all her latest news to me, my eyes | cards should’ be kept handy as she 


‘finds short items 
keeping, such as instructions, recipes, 
or means that 
'to her, she can clip them out, mount 
| them, and file them, according to sub- 
ject, in a desk drawer. 

These are both broad suggestions 


home. The custom of always keeping 


a copy of business letters is an excel-. 
side of the border. 


lent one—-and carbon paper that re-| 


larger piece was shirred ardund its | 


might prove helpful | 


'shirring 


|adapted from office routine-—-but the | 


little details of office management are | h ; 
‘just as valuable and adaptable to the | 8@thered ends met. 
ithe cord was also fastened artistically | stitches, 


| cords the touch of a fountain pen can | 
now be had at most stationery stores. | 


to be gained from an office are little 
things. No housekeeper can realize 
Drawn for The Christian Science Monite: ‘until she has tried it how convenient 
a tray of pins, rubber bands, 
paper clips will be found. 
seem innitmerable, and one wonders 
after adopting them at home why 
kitchens have been so slow in accept- 
ing the conveniences that offices 
would not be without. Some of these 
little aceessories even develop uses 


' 


An original workbox 


; 


room and | felt my attention straying, | 
so I interrupted her abruptly. 

“Before you tell me any more,” | 
said, “do please tell me just what you 
have done and how you did it.” Belinda 
smiled s2lf-consciously-—of course she | 
knew exactly what I meant. never suggested 
| “All right,” she gaid, “I will tell you tray, for instance, which proves such 
the whole thing. You know what a/2" excellent holder for vegetables, 
terrible muddle my room was always. &Uaranteeing them a free circulation 
| in. 
‘tinually rubbing it in; in fact, they | pantry or ice-box, 
seemed to think that I had my rvom ca ilotortin 
like that for the sole purpose cf an-. 
noying them and I -don't remember | 
that one of them ever made a helpful | 
suggestion as to how I could ever get | 
it right; it never seemed to strike | 
anyone that if it was unpleasant for | 
them just to be in the room for a few | 
minutes occasionally that it must be | 
much worse for me, who works here 
most of the time. Things reached a 
‘climax a month ago when I started 


—_—— = i a ee 


down into 


im that they have no high head or foot | knitting jumpers. Can you imagine 
board, and they rest on large rollers. what it was like to have three or four 
On one side of the bedgoom, the panel- | pounds of woo! at large in this room?” 
ing is made to open like doors, the It got round the legs of the chairs, 
height of the bed. The bed is pushed it got knotted and had to be cut! Then 
through the open space on 
ascreened-in porch, where one can en- | said: 
joy sleeping outdoors. If sudden rain room! 
comes, it is a quick and easy matter | basket?’ 
to shove the bed back into the bed- 
room, closing the low doors, The room 
is then like any bedroom. When not 
in use the bed is outside on the porch, 
protected by a moisture-proof cover- 
ing. Other arrangements are made 
whereby the bed disappears into a 
ventilated, metal-lined space under 
cupboards, in closets, etc. 

The “disappearing” screens have 
been found to be very delightful for 
those who love beautiful views, and | ally, relapsing into Shakespeare. “Any. | 
who desire nothing to obscur¢d the way,” she went on, “I'did pull myself 
brilliant scene’ before them. These together and think my way out, and | 
screens are attached to the windows, | that is the result,” as she pointed to a_ 
and when the window is pushed up,' small piece of furniture like a little 
the screen appears from a space be- | cabinet which [ had not noticed before. 
tween the outer and inside walls of “Go on, my dear,” | said, “I'm 
the house. When the window is pushed thrilled.” “Well/’ resumed Belinda, 
down or closed, the screen disappears “I realized that I must have a big. 
its case, gy the vision | workbox, or rather a little work cabi- | 


‘Oh, Belinda, what a 


My work basket! 
this room! 
things it would be a joy to put them 


in it. 


just spend yofir life ‘in shallows and 


to a| dear Mother looked in one day and. 
terrible | 
Why don't you tidy your work | 
Look at— 
it, my dear, a thing that size,” point- | 
ing to a small round basket on @ shelf, 
“in which to bestow all the litter of | 
It started me to thinking, | 
though, and I came to the conclusion | 
that if I only had a place for all my | 


Untidiness is such a habit ‘hat. 
unless you can think your way out you | 


in miseries,’ said Belinda, dramatic- | 


jmet, specially made to hold all my & 


Bi of fruit, some 

left-over meat or a lit- 
tle fish, combined with Cox's 
Gelatine-—and you have a 
delicious salad! 


Dainty, appetizing and sa- 
vory-—Gelatine salads add 
charm to your dinners and 
luncheons. 


Easy to prepare and inex- 
pensive--you ll find Cox's 
an invaluable ajd in all your 
cooking. 


Send for a free copy of our 
Manual of Gelatine Cook. 
ery. It contains no end of- 
appetizing recipes! 


The Cox Gelatine Co. 
Dept. F. 100 Hudson St. 
New York 
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Perbaps the most useful of all hints | 


‘satin, decorated with cut-out em- 


and | 
Their uses. 


My family and friends were con- | f air that is Impossible in the storage 


she found a piece of crisp chintz, justia 
the untidiest person I have ever come! households the reading of the morn- | & 


Many an office subscribes to a news- | 
I don’t think she ever paper clipping service for items use- | 
a flat surface around the edge and to/ Possibly one of the most significant of 
|join the disks together, a neatly tail-| these allusions is Dr. Johnson's re- 
is not necessary for 


began to wander slowly round the | reads the paper, so that when she 
bearing on house-| 
_ried over 


at home that their office careers have | 
the two-story letter | 


—— 


little . 
the right thing to serve as a founda-| Helena tell how she and Hermia 

sap for the soft charmeuse outside, | Have with our needles, created both one 
which was too clingy to hold its own!  fower, 

without support. By cutting two cir-| Both on 
cular disks and a strip to be used as | cushion. 


one sampler, sitting on one 


ored pattern was shaped and pre-} mark in the Idler that “our girls for- 
pared. The charmeuse was cut so | sake their samplers to teach kingdoms 
that one piece was laid flat on the} wisdom,” a sign perhaps that times 
right side of the pillow, and another | were changing. 

There is a fine sequence of samplers 
edge to give a puffy border covering/in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
the flat edge. This shirring was car-|ranging from the first half of the 
to the same width at the!seventeenth century until well into 
back and the ends gathered sncgrened Ems nineteenth. One example of a 
at one point in the middle on the}seventeenth century sampler, very 
wrong side. The silk cord was then | long and narrow in width, as the 
sewed on the front side where the ; earlier samplers all were, is dated 
was fastened around the!1643 and is embroidered partly in silks 
plain center disk, and was used at the;and partly in linen thread, while a 
back in a smaller circle where the; portion of it is ornamented with cut 


Another smaller one, its col- 
among the folds of the shirring at one |}ored silks a little faded, is inscribed 
'“Martha Salter 1651” as well as with 


A double loop of; work, drawn work and needle point 


salted. — 


i. 


> 
ante 
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The next step, naturally, was to find| the words. “The feare of God is an ex- 


an effective relieving note, and this 
was finally procured at an interesting 
art shop. A circle of Chinese yellow 


§ 10¢ and your dealer’s name *f 
will bring a sample tin 


cellent gift."” Yet another very beau- 
tiful sampler in the same collection. 
consists of a long and imposing strip 
of embroidery displaying many varie- 
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SLUTTY 


AR, far away it goes—even the caravans 
loaded with Elkhorn in Tins! Because dis- 
criminating folk all over the world demand it, and be- 
£4 cause its delicious flavor will keep. Elkhorn, in tins, is 
y guaranteed always fresh and pure.-Stock your pantry. 
J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO., 367 River St., Chicago 
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Leading stores throughout the 
United States and Canada an- 
nounce that during the week 
of March 7th they will have 
on display for your selection 
a complete showing of 


@a7 * ce, MANS 
KORE 
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The New Art of Dress 


When some 
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MoorePush-Pins me Ss 


fer your boy to decorate his room. 
Give -him a packet of MOORE 
PUSH-PINS and one of the ‘ 


Push-less Hanzers 


and stop being concerned about his 
figuring the walt paper. The 
steel points do not mar wall 
paper or plaster. 
Bold by hardware, stationery, 
and photo supply stores 
everywhere. 


10c Per Packet 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CoO.. 
40 Berkley St.. Philadelphia 
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particularly unsatis- 
factory aspect of your ‘‘dresa 
problem"’. arises, remember that 
other discriminating women have 
removed this problem permanently 
from their experience by wearing 
a Bertha Holley slip, undertunic 
and overtunic. 


These three garments make use of 
a new idea of dress design s@ re 
markabie,. vet so simple. that 
you will wonder why it was not 
discovered years ago. Write for 
book let. . ‘ 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


4 West Forty-ninth Street 
New York City 
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Shall we not send you an iliustrated copy of 


“Baby's First Needs” 


Containing prices and description of the 
hevesvary articles for the wee one? 


The Little Folks Shop 


Incorporated 
615 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 
SL Teeny ert et eats erat 
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Name of loca! Peggy Paige 
store with attractive- Spring 


Style Book F. on request. 
Write to-day. 


Peggy Paige, New York C ity 


A breahfast Junch orsupper (€C 
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| The Daily Menu Maker » 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND RESORTS | 
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bec —The railway acts 
- ; the Quebec Legis-— 
the construction of a 
from east to west 
unknown ter-. 

This will extend | 
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SAV WoY 


SAVOY CO.. Inc., Lessee 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


455 Columbus Avenue 


Bratdock Park and Columbus Sq. 1 a ry 
BOSTON, MASS. ie Lees << id | -= , = heii — - } 
Eiok Bay 8043 f —— > La ee ——| Formerly of Parker House, Boston, 
) a ES ett tga and Fifth Avene Hotel, New York 


NEW YORK 


Hla, 3 blacitar. 


Manager 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Hlomelike as & @ posable 
to make a large hostelry m a large city 

a Quiet rehnemen! surrounds every move 
amet made by every employee. All: the con- 
dinons conducive to a comfortable stay 


eh De Re a ed 


Shei Ef A, re 4 


ane tl "s Noy 


We ee eee 


The Convenient Location Is an 
Additional Advantage 


salieiisetiinentiiieies an adage dies ek a ee 


RATES 
Every room with a private, connécting Corner Suites, 4 Sleeping Rooms, Parlor, 
bathroom, all porcelain tubs: Bathroom, private hall—For 4 persons, 
For 1 Person. ...-+++%s 1. per day £5 per day. 
For 2 persons... .2.00. 3.00, 4.00 per day Corner Suites. 8 Sleeping Rooms, 2 Par. 
Te Connectins Rooms. Two Parlors, Two tor: 2 a Phrooms. private ball—For 6 


~~ t of junction with the Bathroomse—For 4 persis, $5 per day. persons, $7 per day. 
2 a little to the ap ean) Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application 
| Excellent Kestaurant; Moderate Prices: Ladies’ Orchestra 


The Savoy, very centrally located, is within a short distance of gll Churches, Theatres, 
and Shopping District. Cars pass the Savoy for all R. R. sfations and Steamboat 
Landings. KIMBALL, and Mgr. 


Grand Foyer—Street Floor 
OCATED in the center of New York's business and social 
activities. Metropolitan in appointment and operation, yet 
famous for its home-like quiet and comfort. 


ROOMS—EACH WITH BATH 


Room and Bath, $2 and up; two persons, $3 and up. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $6 and up. 


mt will open np an. 1000 
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Gho. F. Treas. 


“HOUSE OF GOOD WILL” 


Hotel Hemenway CBee a) 
BOSTON, MASS. : Hotel Majestic ED) Moore 


Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 
A modern hotel with the harmonious COPELAND TOWNSEND 


reo BE Sencha 
atmosphere of a private home. To cat Spee TB SES Central Park West 
ladies traveling alone courteous pro- Deitges eh yl at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 


The Virginia 


Ohio. North West Corner Rust 


A hotel of distinc- Chicago 
tion — beautiful im EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 
design — with an One of Chicago's best located and 


t h f -efine- most comfortab'e resident and transient 
atmosphere of | hotels. Near the Lake Shore Drive 
ment — where there 


d strict. Ten minutes walk to shops 
exists an earnest regard for 


and theatres. 
the comfort of our guests. Rates $2.00 and upward 
Just 20 minutes from the . 


heart of Chicago and situ- The Gladstone 


ated in beautiful Evanston. 
6200 Kenwood Avenue 


seg ns 
tection is assured. es © 
One person, $2.50 a day. 
Two persons, $3.50 a day. 


No rooms without bath. 


L. H. TORREY, Manager. 


_ Readers of this publication appreciate 
the home atmosphere and refined environ- 
ment of the Majestic. 


ae TO FORM i aan a 
MERS’ PARTY 


Science Monitor 


A hotekt of DISTINCTION 
For guests of DISCRIMINATION 
With tariff’ in MODERATION 


Near the center of interest—comfort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 


CHICAGO 


Great Northern Hote! 


Opposite Postofhce-Federal Building 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
400 Rooms 
$/.50 and Lp 


Management of 
JOHN C. O'NEIL 


: oN ‘ ? - ¢ w< pp b ; 
“LEADING NEW YORK HOTELS” peeees CE chicane hotel le One, 
JOHN MSE : BOWMAN , ty Clie ty veniences and | 
=) PRE SID? . - at moderate ¥ 
Auto Tourists 


Best garage in sight 
of entrance. 


Close to shopping 
center. 
Unique 
sunken palm garden, 
Orchestral music of highest order. 
GEORGE C, BROWN, Proprietor. 
Witt Other hoteis in New \Lork under same 
from Boston. Make Hetel swe an easy ; | ; Management: HARGRAVE, 72ng St. at 
" reaching dis- LF Columbus Ave. (1 square to Central 
<n  aagagaptles pubaetl heel, ial TA en ee Park); MARTHA WASHINGTON, : 
g me rec. 4 "9 « ys! or ome 3 ‘ 
eileen nein Bay district. ton’s shopping SS ; ~- > As 5  —— tay hay A Fen acnty oe tee 
Quickly accessible to every- center and ter- a | See a above hptels 
- : mina!s, — = 
thing. Commonwealth Avenue 


at Dartmouth Street. 


77 


loggia overlooking 


a farmers’ political ! | ———— ( 

——_———— ners and a la carte service al i 

. I 

iN eee under the same management as THE 
' Association a _ reso- , 
Chicago Ave. at Davis St. 
new political party Subway Station at the Door z a3 is ies | | 
s of the west as Single Rooms $2.25 Per Day Upwards 
ake arrangements for | " | 
: ‘ea GIBSON 


. News Office E ach ng ree “ 
— ac sutte tw furnishe wit 
- Nova Scotia—Nova exquisite taste. Table d’hote din- One jof Chicens's Fass Sauk 
* i of delegates to pacshiaiitin sates resident and transient hotels. 
ntion of the Nova P; al. A H Fireproof 300 Rooms European VIRGINIA 
ae"that the farmers ar venue ote Rates $1.25 and upward 
& EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
in mass meeting as Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Streets H. R. PRICE, Mer. Phone Evanston 6400 
the lines of the TC , , . , 
Mi terto and the NEW YORK CINCINNATI'S 
J 
k.” ~ ESTABLISHED '911 ADVANTAGES yy QO T F L 
nittee of five was amusement and | 
500 Rooms 
500 Baths 


COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON,MASS.U.S.A, 


Pe 


ntion, at which the. 


od Visit New England. Becofme 
‘the new party is to be 


| acquainted with its historical 
| points of interest. Radiate 
| 


aeer7 
eaevee 


Rates from $2.0) per day 
J. STACY BILL. ° W. E. HAWK, 


President Manager 


= —_ a _.. _. 


ON “IDEAL TOUR” 


Hunters Hot Springs Hotel 
Rest Quiet Swimming 


THIRTY-FIRST STREET BY FIFTH || | bemihvverin | 9, (i ice OP - Outdoor Recreations 
AVENUE, NEW YORK ST Mt ee A? ore ~ — — owing: W rite 
3 is ~ Aa : GEORCE McCARN, Proprietor 
MOTEL: SEVER 


HUNTETS HOT SPRINGS, MONTANA 
INDIANAPOLIS arate 


“YOUR HOTELS CA NA DA 


A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. 
of Canadas Leading Hotels 


HOTEL MIAMI 
The 


Hotel Charlevoix Windsor 
Dominion Square, Montreal 


DETROIT 
European’ plan exclusively. Headquarters for 


Absol 
utely Fireproof Conventions. Cent-ally located 


American Plan 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


C. EK. Greenleaf Company, Props. 
Everett B. Rich. Managing Director 


Jackson Boulevard, Dearborn and 
Quincy Streets. CHICAGO 


HOTEL HARVARD 


640-HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Opposite the Fenway in one of the most 
picturesque parts of Back Bay. All! outside 
suites with private bath combined with ex- 
cellent service and cheerful courtesy. Up 
to-date cafe connected. Special rates to 
Harvard men. J. T, O'CONNOR, Mer. 


Centrally located, within easy reach 
of New York's Theaters and best : 
shops. [wo blocks Pennsyl- | POTEL | Ree He Ans an ) 


vania Station and only a few min- 


| vate baths (fresh 
ae enone. 
vileges. 

. Open all year. 


IN & CO. 


from 


utes from Grand Central Station, and 


Hotel Somerset 
BOSTON, MASS. 


spaihemnesvacipeatennndaiten shateanentgnaeinietiy everything just right when you get 


HOTEL WORTHY ees aatie 


there. 0: At 
Springfield, Mass. 


| a er Se 
“He profits most who serves best” 
Buffalo hotel that is 80 
Rate $1. 50 up with bath Service Unsurpassed. Rates on application. 


pleasan* ly and econyeniently located for 
GRINNELL REALTY CO., Prop. JOHN DAVIDSON. Manager 


Martha Washington 


WESTERN 3S 3 =f psa N =z i H. MM. Wellens ‘Me | Cote Addreae “Windeust tf 
ee ee ee ene. , = : ! — 
SOUTHERN 


WOOO RPO LOL ada POLLO ead 


— 


Write for free 
Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls 


Located on Commonwealth Av. 
joining the famous 
Fenway Park 


A dining place unusual Sent with 
! enox-—the 


the compliments of the Hote} ' 


European Plan: 300. rooms 
with bath and en-suites. 


North Street at Delaware ! 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Kuropean plan. Every | 
Poom apn outside = room. | 
$2.00 up. On Empire | 
Tours. Road guide free. | 
. A. MINER | 


te lt . ~ PP LOLOL 


Se Montcello 


NORFOLK .VIRGINIA 
The Hotel Palatial of the South 


Would your Southern trip be com- 
plete without a stop-over at Norfolk? 
The World's Great Naval Operating 
Base, Army Base, historic Hampton 
Roads and Fortress Monroe, New- 
port News with its mammoth Ship- 
building Piant, Portsmouth and the 
nations important Navy Yard—all 


The Hotel is especially adapt- 
ed for receptions, weddings, 
dances and all public functions. 


CITY 
4) FRANK C. HALL, Manager 


iit Belibvue| 


Be _ known Portland Hotel. 
acon Street /both when in Portland, 
Next to State House 


| unsurpassed. 
BOSTON 


The Portland Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


(Just Of 
Fifth 
Avenue) 


The Famous 
Hotel for 
Women 


29 East 29th St. New York City 


From our 500 spotless rooms you may 
select one at $1.75 per day and up; $1.25 
per day each where several take a large 
room together. We serve an excellent 
Table d’Hote luncheon at 50 cents and 
dinner at 75 cents. 

BOOKLET AND ADDITIONAL 


| CLENDENING INFORMATION aah aor ee ) 
pe ‘est 103rd Street, New York —— z 
The Argonne 


A hotel of Quality and "Rehnement. 
qt 
Broadway and 47th St. (155 West 47th St.) = ii 


Managing 


Absolutely Unique 
are the Columbia Highway and the world- 


Don't fail to visit 
for they are 


located in the Residential Section of the 
West Side. Short Block from Broad- 


way Subway Station, within easy reach 


Exclusively for Women! 


HOTEL PRISCILLA 


307 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rates $2.00 and up per day 
Private bath and long distance phone 
in every room 


F. ’. P. PHIuips 
pen All the Year 
a 


EASTERN 


' 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, Manager 


Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary 8t., just off Union Square 
New steel and eonerete atructure located 
in midst of theater, cafe and retail store 
districts. liomelike comfort rather than 
unnecessary ami expensive luxury. Motor 
Bus meets all trains and steamers, 

Rates from $1.75 upward 
Breakfast 40c and 75e. Lunch 70c (Sun- 
days). Dinner $1.26 (Sundays §1.50). 

Further particulars at any office of 
THOS. COOK & BON, our special repre 
sentatives. 


of all Shops and Theatres. 


Single Room.. $ 
Rates— Single Room, bath nearby vy 
3, 


Parlor, bedroom, bath, for2 .... 

Parlor, 2 bedrooms and bith..... .$5 and $6 
Excellent Restaurant Moderate 
Prices. Table d’Hote or a la Carte. 
Write for Booklet A and Map of N. Y. Cty 


WESTERN 


Times Square, New York 


A moderate priced hotel of 300 
rooms (200 with bath). The rooms are 
attractively furnished and everything is 


“A ud 
within a few miles of the new fre- 


proof Monticello, one of America’s 
representative FE.uropean Plan hotels. 
Unexcelled service. , Restaurants of 


clean and well ordered. 
RATES FOR ROOMS PER DAY 


Single rvom with adjoining bath, 
Single room with private bath, 
Double room with private bath, 


$3.0 
Sitting room, bedr'm and private bath, $4.00 


Cafeteria Service—Reasonable Prices 


Charles H. Consolvo, 
President. 


highest class. 
m. J. Quinn, Jr., 


Manager. 


Onerating also The Belvedere, Baltimore 


eS mts 


EE 


CAFES 


’ 
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OSE TIERN 


Ideal Golf 
in an ideal 
Climate 
All Outdoor 


a oa oS PM oh 


* ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA ‘a IF TASTY FOOD 


150 miles south of Jack- ZA IN A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL 
sonville, directly Ji the , PHERE APPEALS TO YOU WHY 'Y NOT TRY 
beautiful Indian River, in Va 
the heart of the orange belt 


A high class, modern hotel, 
with a capacity of 300 
ALL THE OUT-DOOR SPORTS 
AT THEIR BEST 


Excellent golf, tennis, motor-boat 
ing. autoing. ete. Orchestra, dancing 
frequent social entertainments. 


Open January to April 


Write for descriptive literature and 
terms. HENRY M. LEECH. Manager 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ACACIA 


| Hotel Richmond Colorado Springs’ Newest Hote! 


i7th and H Streets. BN. W. 
CING ON ACACIA PARK 


¥, 
House, and principal government sdmia- ||| THOROUOULY MODERN. VIUROPEAN Pas 
” CEI ’ P 
istration - a Witnle walking Es OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


folorado Spriege bas an UOnexcelied ‘all year 
climate, with a preponderance of bright sunny | 


dave in winter. 


Asheville. N.C. 


“A perfectly charming” 
Pnglish Inn in the Land 
of the Sky. Real South- 

Motoring, Golf and other outdoor sports are ern hospitality, excellent 
enjoyed all the year. ' service, concentrated com. 


J. W. ATKINSON, Managing Director. PORTL AND ORE | i; weleampat onl take, Ones 
a DA owes e , ae. all the year. 
~ “Comfort without Extravagance” | ? | ie * Write for booklet, Make 


reservation, 


In America-- din English Jnn 


~- 


241-243 Huntington Avenue. Boston 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 


A La Carte All Hours 
“Refined Music 
Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service 


rn. W. PRICK, Manager 
New and Strictly Vireproof 
American Plao 


Ne rete ee ee 


Fred J, Johns, M 
SACRAMENTO, Cal. 


Shirley Hotels 


DENVER, COLORADO | 
250 desirable rooms furnished to suit 
| you-—Conveniently located. ~ 


| Rates reasonable, Service high class, Ask 
for literature, 


‘4 


Burlington 


the epsen- 
regulated 


ALFRED 8S. AMER & CO.. LTD.. Props. 


WASHINGTON, D, c.| . Pr a ict a _ . | 
viteta homelike atmorphere, Vive min- peat). : | = acento A te BE x 
wath ‘0 0 White House. theatres, and Sng oo" Ee baat J.T. HARRAH, Pres. GEO, ¥. STEAN, Mgr. NEW ORLEANS , i ee 
yaaNe P. FENWICK, Owner and Manager HOTEL COMMERCIAL | it ali | ee ae 
. . - ’ ta ’ iat Hy : r ts c 
Yakima, Washington THE PARIS OF AMERICA | oS Food Surroundings 
H | Operated for the comfort and convenience ‘ ‘ and Service , Music 
<a, f its gue _ tivood service where real hos- he t ar ; In the Florida pines. Delight. we 
pitality rules, 4 eS | ful. Bal I rV 
Convenientiy located on East Yakima Ave — ° ° aimy climate. Modern, 
146 om we ad bath. be 10s rom up. ’ | ott i nae Sage ea, a e ine a 
Centra ‘ashington’s popular Cafe, Grill }/, h like Ff . 
snd Lugch Room. ‘The Lunch Room open Ae. eee em be Se i, Sesoctng. Rn 216 Huntington Av., Boston, Mass. 
from 6 a. wh A || establisnment, Th ere H. C. DEMETER, Proprietor 
RICES : : 
MUSIC During LUNCH and DINNER Hours eo. (. Brooks, Mgr. Operating also SAVOY CAFE 
PTE PERTTESTHTT OPLIRINE TH. St PRET SEO ga —— 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


MONITOR, BOSTON, 


SCIENCE 


U.S.A., 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1920 


SSESSES 
L VALUE 


n Says Evi- 


re Canadian Com- 
4d Economic 


vice-president of the company, spokes- | 
man at a meeting where the system) 
was criticized. Mr. McCulloh main- | 
tained that in order to meet the de-| 
mand for service, $38,000,000 would 
have to be expended in 1920, and that 
dividends had to be continued to en-| 
‘courage investors. 
trouble to the high percentage of new) 


eral shortage. He said wages were 
higher here than elsewhere in the’ 
ecuntry, and’ that an increase of $5,- 
000,000 for wages had been expended | 


Selence Monitor | since January 1, 1919. 


1 News Office 
rio—As the result. 
8 made to the Cana- 
ty that intrepid ex-. 

Stefansson, as to. 


ORGANIZATION AS : 


of the arctic ter- Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
mission was ap-| BOSTON, Massachusetts Indus-| 
just closed the | ‘tial corporations or community or- | 
inquiry. Of this| nizations must solve the housing 
iefansson is a mem- | problem in the United States, accord- 


authority than setts Chamber of Commerce at a hous-_ 
g his last polar ex-| ing conference.held in the City Club 
no less than 20,- this week. Individual initiative, it 
territory, an inter- | “4s pointed out, had been unable to 
- which appeared in’ solve this problem, which had become |, 
Monitor some %° Serious in places as to menace in- | 
dustry. 

session which has. William M. Ham, manager of the 
of distinguished Bridgeport, Connecticut, development, | 
and the views of Which was promoted by that city and | 
on were obtained YY the United States Government, laid | 
attached to the ‘tress upon the necessity for organi- | 
en. “Up to the zation in attacking the housing ques- | 
“the evidence given | tion, and upon the desirability of | 
phasize a number of. “liquid ownership” of homes, so that) 
mt points which 1 larger quarters could be obtained as 
roring for some time the size of a family increased. Small 
the minds of the | #Partments, he thought, should not be 

t place, there exists permanently owned. 
among the The organization in New England 
against the cli- which has to do with the building of 
ch they firmly be- homes, Mr. Ham said, is not much); 


aut © 


ma: he north, and be-| better than organization here of agri- 


to awaken public culture; “houses are produced largely 
ove, what natural | by accident and not by plan.” 


since known, 


as inhabitable, LEGION PROPOSALS 
i areas of Manitoba” FOR LEGISLATION | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | | 
from its Washington News Office | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbie | 
—Recommendations made after a. 
three days’ session here of the Na-| 
tional Beneficial Legislation Commit- 
tee of the American Legion were as | 
follows: 

Land settlement covering all states, | 
home aid to encourage purchase of | 
either rural] or city homes by former | 
service men, vocational education for | Be 
all former service men, and adjust-— 
ment of compensation for extra pay | 
based on leneth of service. The for- | 
mer service man, the committee holds. 
should be given an option of one of, 
the four benefits. | 

The committee, through Franklin 
d’Olier, national commander of the 
American Legion, announced that it 
“does not hesitate to state that it 
expects definite action within the next | 
60 days.” and charged that although | 
Congress had had its attention di- 
rected to the need of legislation, no 
appreciation of the urgency of the 
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} temperature, Mr. 
“Tt is no colder in 


s of western Canada, 
degree of hard- 
ture often regis- 


its resources, for 
be almost impos- 


impeded. Then 
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ot-possibly be any 


‘e is must be cov- 
of snow the 
year round. If 
realize that the 
with animal life, 
» to appreciate the 
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is animals could 
eliefs were true. 
on in the north) 


he prevailins kind ny] Seer had been manifested, with the 


r ete the commis- 


hasized the fact that 


exception of additional aid to disabled 


grass.’ 
granted in December last. 


, €@ missionary of | men, 


the arctic. pro-| 
‘WORK OF Y.M.C.A. 
IN CANAL ZONE 
nse stretches of 


ch greatly r@-| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
3 of western Can- NEW YORK, New York—The Na- 
n the high lands—is tional Y. M. C. A. is now operating in 
_ wind, leaving the Canal Zone seven army Y. M.C. A 
ound barely cov- buildings, one for the navy, and two 
one inch in for army and navy combined. This an- 
een above the sur- nouncement is made in view of an im- 
| grass projecting pression which has gained credence 
gh the snow. that the Y. M. C. A. is no longer oper- 
ay . ating in the Zone. 
iy The work conducted there is said to 
lin the north and je very satisfactory, apparently, to 
7 on the ur- opicers and men, and the secretaries 
Valuable evi- on guty consider that their services 
this connection have’ proved desirable. During the 
1, who is a native | passing of the Pacific fleet through 
ra and spent bis the canal, special provision was made 
cou atagl He fF entertaining the officers, sailors, 
— ‘ and marines, and many cordia] letters 
e of a sw — of appreciation were received from 
a thei ON CeTe.: 


ee no | REPEAL URGED OF 
THE ESPIONAGE ACT 


) of domesticated 


a, ’ and that the 

ees ve Specially for The Christian Science Monitor . 
stated that ini BOSTON, Massachusetts—Repea! of | 
s on the eur- | the Espionage Act was urged by many 
rtain seasons. Prominent Massachusetts men at 4 
however, he hearing this week before the legisla- 
i of the forma- t!'ve Committee on Foreign Relations 
: on a resolution introduced by a mem- 
m referred to the >¢F Of the state Senate, asking restora- 
Captain Bernier, tion of peace-time rights and liberties, 
D . who spoke notably freedom of speech, press, and 
ey obtained Peaceful assemblage. Statements by 
i of the wear- | Justices Louis D. Brandeis and Oliver 
made by his Wendel! Holmes of the Supreme Court | 
“A gaid that he | of the United States, and by Judge 
ve “nt of the George W. Anderson of the United 
| would be of States Citcuit Court were presented in 

Se isiimos, «, behalf of the resolution. 


“with the 
inger, Anglican. 
on, who stated 
he consid-. 

’ at pres- 


|; knee-deep. Fur-— 
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JUSTICE. CALLED NEED | 
IN RACE SITUATION. 


A A a a Eee — 


Special to The Gurtetion Science Monitor 
) from its Southern News Office 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina— 
“The key to the whole question of the 
relations between the white and the | 
Negro races is held by the white man 
of the South,” declared G. D. Craw- 
ford of Cornelia, Georgia, chairman of 
| the committee on race relationships, 
in his report to the North Carolina 
Club of the University of North Car- 
olina. 

“If there is one word which explains 
the basis of all hope in race relation- 
ships,” continued Chairman Crawford, 
“that word is justice.” ' 


- ) 

Monitor | MR. HOOVER GETS voRUM MEDAL 
Office Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Public from ite Eastern News Office 
tion’. NEW YORK, New York—Herbert 
Com- Hoover was awarded the gold medal 
pres- of the Civie Forum for notable public 
5 wer cent service in Hall this week. 
eits force Charlies K. 1 es conferred the 
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part or all time. 
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CLASSIFIED BY 
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ADVERTISING, 


WANTED — 


STAMP | “OL L KC TIONS or stampe purchased 
(im apy quantity for cash. UNIVERSAL STAMP 
CO., 200 Ww. 125th Bt. New Yors City. 


ROOMS, 
FU RNISHED 
DORMONT. 
PHONE LOC U St 


REAL ESTATE 


' 
; 
—PBPP PLP A Pa La OO LO PLO POL A Pl ~ | 


Opportunity in ~ Beautiful Rockland County 


Pretty bungalow, 7 rooms, beth, all im- 
hardwood trim.. 


provements, open fireplaces, 

garage, poultry houses, 1% acres choice 

fruit: picturesque mountain 

few minutes commuting station; hour | 
Y. 8,500, Photo and particulars. 

MAGRATH, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


OVERLOOKING WESTPORT HARBOR 
Light-room house, bath. electric lights, heat 
tubs. Garage for two cars. Nice lawn 
with shade and fruit trees. Lot 70 ft. x 210 
| ft.; 44 miles from New York City. Good trein | 
Price $7: 200. ' 
Box 556, Westport. Conn. 


BO ARD AND ROOMS — 


RE NT IN 


LADY 


LD PLB LLL I PP 


FOR 
YOUNG 


views, 
ROOM 
TO 


7eon . 
oo . 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Isaac LockeCo 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 
Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


Special Attention Given Family Orders — 


GREEN 
_HELP_ WANTED—WOMEN 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Bright, capable girls and women, 
who apprectate good working condi- 
tions and opportunity for advance- 
ment, and who have had some expe- 
rience as follows: 
EXPERIENCED SHOE TAG WRITERS 
EXPERIENCED BILLING AND POSTING 
MACHINE OPERATORS 
GIRIS TO DO TYPEWRITING 
GENERAL CLERICAL WORK 
Write briefly, stating education, bus. 
iness experience, and salary ex- 
Address S 8, The 
Monitor, Boston. 


AND 


INCORPORATED 


FISH 


Richmend 


pected to start. 
Christian Science 


nn ee 


LEARN MILLINERY 


WE will teach you millinery and pay you dur-. 
ing your apprenticeship; also guarantee you 8 | 
goml position after your apprenticeship. Apply 
229 N, Wabash | 


Telephone 1437 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON > 


Established 1857 


J. V. Fletcher Co. 


Meats of All Kinds 


70 and 72 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 3 


‘THE RYERSON COMPANY : 
‘Ave.. 4th Floor. Tel. Randolph 3169, Chicago. 


OFFICE MANAG ER wanted by New York 
office specialty manufacturer. Should be able to 
handle lnrge volume of correspondence and be 
setae td familiar with modern office methods. 

ake your application explicit as to age, edu- 
gore experience, etc. D 24, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 21 EF. 40th St., New York City, 

WANTED—Girl for record and roll depart- 
ment, experienced. (Call manager of the phono- 
graph department. A. B. SMITH PIANO COM-. 
PANY. i990 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio. 

: | 66, 68, 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER WANTED 
in home where there are two children. Address | 
MISS J. N. WHITE, 22 Kress Park, New Ro- | 
chelle, N. Y ane 

BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER in a Chicago 
local Fire Ins. office: state age, exp., salary 
wanted, oe 25, 1458 McCormick Bldg., Chie ago. 


Ww OMEN to help on coats, waists and skirts, 
MRS. MARTON, 111 South 
Oak Park, Tl. 
WANTED— Millinery copyists at Keen's, 
— Boylston Street. Good salaries and long | 
seasons. 


~— 


ee 


W, ALL PAPE RS” 
Of ‘Latest Styles and Highest Quality. 


Novelty designs a feature: 
grade paper at low cost. See 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 


88-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


them. °* 


Eo — 


“HELP W ANTED—ME N- 


ae ie tie atin 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


wwe www 


OL 


STRONG, “active and | fairly genta educated man | 
with mechanical tendencies to learn printers’ | 
Will pay well even at start. | 


Rubberoid Roller _Mfg. Co., A\ansas _City, __Mo. | 


MALE HELP WANTED— Shirt ironer for high 
| grade work. A. steady position. HSLL’s | 
HAND LAUNDRY, Milwaukee. Wis, 


WANTED—Man with knowledge of check 
repairing. Write Box X 48, The Chris- 
Man Science Monitor, Boston. 


7oc a lb. 


i 
| 


Telephone Cambridge 789-M 
— | 751 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue 


Telephone Cambridge 945 


“YOU_CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 
SKATES & SLEDS 
~ Central Sq. Hardware Co. 


Ave Mass. 
COLBURN—JEWELER 
Wateh aod Clock Hepatiring 


10 Boylistor St.. Harvard Square 
Cambridge. Mass. Te}. 


Ww ANTED—First class pipe coverers; open | ehoe, 
steagiiy work the year round. F. E. EARLE CO., 
Box 804, New Bedford, Mass. Se ED ieee 


SITUATIONS W ANTED— WOMEN 


A POSITION as 
refined mature Woman. 
family. Can give 
Cfoelumbus Hotel, Columbus, ! 

YOUNG LADY, with experience in full office | 
can be of real value as assistant to 
Address He72, 1458 MeCormick 


managing housshoaner na 
Situation with Protes 
references. Gs: - a. 
Ohio. 


busy executive, 
Chicago. 


STENOGR APHER, 2 3 yrs. experience, accurate. 
reliable; 4 yrs. high school. desires pos. small 
| T 24, 1458 i! Cormick Bidg., Chicago. 


ag Massa: husetts . Cambridge. 


5045. 


NEW YORK CITY 


et i i a ae 


TO 


OF EVERY KIND MADE 
ORDER 


rr sz” 


BEADED BAGS 


OLD BEADED BAGS 
LAMP SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Address G. ©. M.. 170 Elm St... New Rochelle. | 
N. io y.. or tele phone 605 New Rochelle. 
YE OLDE ENGLISH 
Fragrant Food Fragrant Surroundings 


Fragrant Memories 
14 E. _44TH ST REE T 


re ee a ee Se 
ee mee eee + ee ee - 


NEW BEDFORD 
Gulf Hill — 


Perfectly 
Pasteurized 
Milk 


REPAIRED 


LYNN, MASS. 


Hodgkins’ Shoe Store 
SHOES 


C. PALMER, 


For the 
Entire Family 


Manager 26 Market 8t. 


Pstablished 1865 


. eee Qe Seen 


“WEAR SPL ENDID FITTING 
LA GRECQUE CORSETS 
GODDARD BROS 


\Miarket Street 1¥YNWN 


FF arm Dairy 

J. T. FERNANDES 
' Proprietor 
WHOLESALE 

RETAIL, 


Telephone 
Connection 


T6 8A WASS 


Automobile Parties 
Accommodated 


HUNTT’'S GRILL 


9 Railroad Are.. 1618 
Central S4q.. 11 _Willow Bt. 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—-Dyers—Launderers 


22 Munroe Street 
Telephone Lynn 1880 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 
COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 
Dr. R. L. Wilbur, the latter president SPRAGUE, BREED, STEVENS & 


of Leland Stanford University, also __ NEWHALL. Ine., _8 Central Square. 
spoke. Previous recipients have been ~ <== —————— 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LL OG hn el dl, Se 


J. A. ZIMMERMANN 
Custom Clothes and Shirts 
Cleaning and Pressing 
417 Dwight St., corner Bridge Tel. Walnut 921 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
294 Bridge Street 


Telephone HKiver 6100 


“YOU CAN RELY ON 


Good Shoes and Hosiery 
FINE SHOR REPAIRING 


MORSE & HAYNES CO. 


876 ! Main Street 


“RELIABLE RUBBER GOODS 
Goodyear Rubber Store, Ine. 


472 Main _ Street, 


2 wees = er ee | - 


For all that is goed. new. correct 
and reasonebly priced in watches, 
diamonds and jewelry, be sure to visit 
A. C. GABDNER 
New Bedford, Mass. 
237 Union Street 


‘Come Where the Good Things Gather’ 
_, GEORGE &. TABE 
2648 Union Street 
New HKedford 


—_— 


- — ——— 


‘Thomas A. Edison, Gen. George W. 


Goethals, and Rear Admira! Robert E. 
Peary. 


CANADA'S SCHEME 
TO ADJUST EXCHANGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Canadian News (Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—-At a_ recent 
meeting of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, a resolution was passed in 


favor of tbe organization of a Nomin- 
ion-wide trade club for the purpose of 
developing domestic trade and bring- 
ing about closer relations between 
the Dominion, Great Britain and 
France. In this respect a discussion 


rate of exchange and the necessity 
of meeting the situation by buying) 
less from tbe United States. A. G. | 
Freiman, the president of the Ottawa, 
branch of the Retail Merchants As-. 
sociation expressed the opinion that, 
there was only one way to offeet the 
high rate of exchange-—by trading 
more in England and France. 

This would cause Americans to take 
notice, and he wa« convinced that, 
business men in the United States 
would soon accept the Canadian dollar | 
at par. The feeling was very gen- _M. CROSS BORNBORGER, 
erally expressed that the sooner Amer- | is King Street. Tel. River 6112. 2-J 
icans were shown that Canada would | +f a 
not buy from them unless at the rate, OST ERMA NN- I'lorist 
of one hundred cents on the dollar, Telephone River 180) 


|- 
the sooner the rate of spangh PICTURES, FRAMES 


would change. , 
MR, HINES’ RETIREMENT J. H, Miller Co. 21 Harrison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, IMatrict of Corantte | | 
—Walkezr D nes, Director-General 
of Railroads, says that he hopes to see SA LEM, M A SS. 
the work of liquidation of railroad af-- -~—-—-~"""~ 

fairs reach a point where he will be 
justified in retiring from the railroad 
administration about May 1, two. 
months after the roads are returned 


to private control, 


near Court Square 


—— 


DESIGNING 
AND PRINTING 
617-618 Myrick Building 
Tel. KR 18ho 


Pure Food Store 


_ aperiaities attractively priced 


The Rosemerry Braided Raa 


Mede to order, of sew wool material. 
MAH 


- 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners-~Dyers—Launderers 


72 Washington Stree 
Telephone Balem 1800 


PPL A Ll ella 


Shattuck & Jones 


reprints of high | 


Hbeie Made | 
. Candies | 
e Chocolates and Bon Bons 


Hard Candies, 50c to 80c Ib. | 


AT GIBSON’S 


LEWANDOS” | 


Fo 
BANISTERS SHOES _ 


Emmons E. Snow. 


“FORBES & WALLACE | 


Exclusive groceries, canned goods et imported ae 
36 Pc. sa 


foften by the woman) if they have the right | ~—+—~ 
it toole to work with. 
in quality and at prices as low as cap be under 


|\“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” | 83- "91 Weyboaset St., Providence, 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. | PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


17th Februa ry 7 Sale Warm Woolen and Leatherette 
of Furniture 


Large Stocks, 


LP LBP LPL PLA AP Le 


Vey Specially Priced 
At 95¢ Pair 


carefulness of 


All show the same 
fitting and finish that distinguish 
higher priced Gloves. and all have 
been reduced one-third of their origi- 
nal markings. 

Woolen Gloves, for men and women 
in one-clasp style. may be had in grey 
or khaki: special 95c pair. 

Leatherette Gloves, for women 
navy blue only; smart appearing an 
durable; special 95c pair. 


The very special price on the 
is certain of satisfying thrifty s«! 
one who wishe« to streteh the buring 
her purse will find herself success 
rives in time to select from these 
values 


Ready 


Complete Assortments and 


Wonderful Values 


is the time to buy and get 


the 


Now 


choice selections 
in 


Furniture on our Gradual Payment 1d 


if Desired 
OU 


PROV IDENCE 


KNOX’s  _ Gladding’s 


OvIDENGE. ht — 


Service 


ae t,ioves. tH: 


extracrdisgary 


for You on the First Floor 


125-127 
PROVIDENCE 


=> -———- — . -- 


Specializing in 
COTTON PIECE GOODS 
AND BEDWEAR 


THE LITTLE SHOP 
f 
MARY WIGHT 


Featuring Unbleached Knotted Spreads for four 


poster beds, band made in unique de- 
signs, daintily finished 


Priced $20.00 to $3500 
NUL BONE CORSETS 
424 Kinsley Bldg. | 334 Westminster Street 


at 


: =. 
Fifth Avenue Shoppe 
$22 Westminster Street 


Unusual version of the 


SPRING MODE 


Represented in Gowns, Blouses, Sweaters. 
and Separate Ekirts 


~ JONES’S ARCADE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
cae Employees share profits 


Coats 


Wwe 
Oh Goodie ! a 
THE FULTON 
| PACKAGE | 
One pound of 


luscious chocolate 


Sn 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Cook & Tyndall Co. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


Apparelers of 


W OMEN — CHILDREN 
and INFANTS 


& Only Reliable Garments Carried 


—— 


Don't Feil to Visit Our 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 
Where we are offering real bargains op 
‘ash and carry plan. 

Edgar Company 

RROCKTON 
EXTRA VALUES 
IN MEN'S OVERCOATS 


PERKINS & ROLLINS CO. 


BROCKTON, MASS 


10 STORES 
PROVIDENCE 


BROOKS’ 
NEW RESTAURANT © 


in the shopping district at 


317 WESTMINSTER ST. 
maintaining the same policy of good wholesome 
food that prevails in our Restaurant at 


85 WESTMINSTER STREET 
‘6 ee : 9 
Delicious Ice Cream 
WAYLAND SQUARE GROCERY | 
Groceries and fresh 
I’ruits sold under our Guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. 


Prices consistent with the high grade 
of our merchandise. 


the 


James 


Oa OL ae OV LO el el lal al et la 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dvers—Launderers 
123 Church Street 
Telephone New Haven 1015 


CAN" RELY ON LEW ANDOS" 


—— 


Choice Meats, 
ei Ov 


MERIDAN, CONN. 


PLL NL eh et ek ell kal lela al ae ad gl al al tll lie 


JAMES F. G35 Eid. 
HIGH GRADE PIANOS AND PLAYERS 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise 


BARKER & FINNEGAN 


( LOT HIE RS — FURNISHERS 


-———— 


5 Wavland Souare. Tel. Aug. 318 


C. kK. BROOKS CO. 


Choice Meats. Fruit and 
l‘ancy Groceries 


oo 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


POL LOL OL Lae nll al aa al 


Ws | Ww eybosset | Street Bane 


Browning, King. & Co. 


Westminster and Eddy Streets 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“THE STORE OF THE TOWN" 


as Phone _ Union 1432 


Y our Satisfaction Qur Aim | 


For many years the best ad- 
vertisement for this Bank has 
been the satisfaction of its 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for. customers. 


Men, Boys and Children — | State Bank & Trust ‘Company 


Gevennnnntaiencunns 4 Hartford, Connecticut 
SHO ES S 


WALK-OVER ~ The Flint Bruce Co. 


WALK-OVER | 
BOOT SHOP COMPLETE HOUSE and 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 
108 ASYLUM ST. 150 TRUMBULL 8. 


Cutlery, Manicure Sets, _ 


Flashlights, Tools 
All guaranteed 


TRACY, ROBINSON 
& WILLIAMS CO. 
78-80 Asylum Street 
CHRISTOPHER A. JOHNSTONE. 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
FEED 8. FENNER ,, me ellorhy apa: j aaa 


“H. F. CORNING & COMPANY 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases 
Fatablished 1812 


4B rese | 83 Asylum Street 


R, | eee nanenrseneeee etnsstenetente=-<estgpenennpepne-aestgeemene 
RG ed COOMBS 


| Leading Florist 
-| TWO STORES: 741 Main—364 Asylum 


_ Telephone Union 512 _ es 
Cheer ron JULIUS J. SEIDE 


= WES aes: INSURANCE 
acnnel 


4200 756 MAIN STREET Tel. Charter 1121 | 
© dpavnnet 


« ‘Isaac A. Allen, Jr. Inc. 


ARCHITECTS 
LEWANDOS | 


901 _Main Street, HARTFORD, CONN. | 
Cleaners—-Dyers—Launderers 


HANAN SHOES ' 
137. ietneweon Street 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
phone Union 
“YOU CAN’ RELY ON LEWANDOS” James Lawrence & Son | 


Keeping Up Repairs 755 MAIN STREET 


Thomas A. Stewart Company 
om your property is a duty. Nothing should be 


63 Pearl Street 
allowed to go to waste. Many small jobs can | cal Foe mineere and Copteoatots 
be easily managed by the man of the house | Plants 


meters 

Telephone | Charter 1“. | 
HARRY D, HITCHCOCK 
‘ELECTRICAL CONTRACT ING) 


AND REPAIRING 
R. 1. | 45 Preston Street 


‘or Women 


and Men 


‘WHSTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDE NCE 


yn Buy Peirce Shoes and 
Se ILosiery 


If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
_ THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON | 
SULLIVAN COMPANY | 


159 WESTMINSTER STREET 
Fine Shoes and Hosiery 


THE 


r Men and 


“The eo That Satisfies” | 
Broad, Pearl | 
and 
Central Sta. 


Providence, 


a 


Delco vtteht 
We have the tools, right | 


| ipresent conditions, 
BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE Co. | 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 


Tel. Connection | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dae: Aen & Co. 


_— 


About a New 
Blouse? 
We have an excellent 
display of advance 
Spring Models 


Betty Wales Dresses 


Are Found Only Herein This 
City We Are Proud 
Them 


FOX & CO. 


HARTFORD 


How 


and 


C. 


Many new col 
ors in camel's 
hair sport coats 
for women are 
now being shown 
for California 
and Southern 
resort wear. 


A group of $io 
dress Overcoats 
with velvet col- 
lars can be se- 
cured now at a 
saving of $20 on 


@acn €0di. 


The Luke Horsfall Company 


M. J. BURNHAM 


‘WEST HARTFORD CENTER 

STORE OF INDIVIDUAL 
QUALITY GOODS 

S TREATMENT | 
BOSTWICK 


THE 

SERVICE, 

AND COURTEOUS 
=CHAPIN. AND 


MILLINERY 
‘oo Pratt Street 


“'The PLouse of Service” 


Quick, Efficient 
Printing Service 
the Specialty of 


THE BUREAU PRESS 


COURANT BUILDING, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Telephone _Charter_ 1485 1486 


—Victrolas and Pianos 


— 


Steinway Agents 
‘S BROTHERS, Ine. 


8H5 ’ 


WATKIN 


241 ASYLUM STREET. 


Empire Steam Laundry 


68 CHURCH STREET 


Tel. ¢ 


Finished Laundry, Rough Dry 
and Dry Cleaning 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

20 TELEPHONE Charter 21 

Specialize in 


Charter 


We 
Floor Coverings, Oriental Rugs, Domestic Rugs, 


Japanese Braided Rag Rugs. Japanese Grass 
Rugs, Cocoa Mats. 


We invite your inspection. 


_— -——-  -~<_ 


- DONCHIAN RUG CO. 


A. L. Foster Company 
Outfitters 


Men and Boys. 


27 STORES 45-55 ASYLUM ST REET 


SO a 


COMPANY — 
“The House of Kuppenheimer 
Clothes for Men” 
2 
By SCHAFFNER & MARX 
Clothes for Men 


STACKPOLE MOORE TRYOWN Co. 
is Asylum 5&t., at Trumbull 


GEMMILL BURNHAYM CO. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS 


Featuring 


STETSON HATS 
FOR SPRING 
66 Asylum St, | 5s HARTFORD. cory. 


VAN -HATS 


lOO. ASY 
"BON DOOLITTLE © 


MILK 


Bryant & Chapman 
Company 


330-340 WOODLAND sT. 


ta 


SELECT MEATS 
GROCERIES 


WOODLAND GROCERY 


LOUIS H. BIRCH. Proorie 
178 Ashley Street’ ™ 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
670 MAIN STREET 


The Home of 
HART 


— ee 


P 


THE CHRISTIAN, SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY ,20, 1920 


A AL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | DETROIT,MICH. __ LIMA, OHIO _AKRON,OHIO_- ————___s«RACCINE, WIS. 


7 y ttl PLP 
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Sk 
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James McMillin Printing Co. ickey e so ;, | , es J 7A H N’ S 
PRINTERS OF oe ne > Franceda Cafeteria Akron’s well-known er Piano and Phonograph Store | RUGS 


Fst. 1888 


CATALOGS W ait 
BOOKLETS LEAFLETS | Exclusive Dealers in Hickey-Freeman wk Yo Sees . al non 
PRICE LISTS | Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes | re O72 W. High St. Upstairs AND DRAPERIES 


BROCHURES VV. 
Pend. Ave. and Barbeau St. Phone 487 Court of Quality for Men, Boys and Girls | Popular for Mi see cooking, and fre- h e H O | 1S Se ot alit Our Spring dispiays merit rour 
| | y peop! \ Sear! ¥ inspection. 


Printers—Rulers—Binders | } eT AE GN rey 


me . 7 cy. | ) 
> - , ©, B. SRORNEDSSS WW. aa a mt se. Open from 11 A. M. to 12 P. M. Pianos of unquestioned merit and character as follows: 

a a | ' 8 . . . 

: | B : Sohmer, Hazelton Bros., Vose & Sons, Alilstrom, Francis Bacon 

ee! ) » 4 } .* 6 ’ y's . . : . 

IN THE FARLY | ASDEN & BRYAN Hallet & Davis, Kimball, Hobart M. Cable, Steger & Sons, Story 
, NOW BEING | (3) | 
| We carry a complete line of 


: | 211 8. COLLETT STREET & Clark, Jesse French, Clarendon, Strobher, Lester, Conway, etc. The modish Silks of Spring 

EASONABLY PRICED | | : | age ay ~~ 
ome —:  — Rell Telephones. Court 680-681 yens Groceries, Meats, Fruits, Vegetables y ee 
ae oe Pag 6 gh 5 aha &S Steven | We deliver--Give us fh call. ‘Tel. Main 6004. SO NO RA Pp H () \ ()(3 RA Pp H are here in a beautiful array 


DETROIT, Mic Hi. 


Clothiers, Furnishers and Hatters | M. FE. TONEFF | . : :, 
STORES—-16-18 Grand River Avenue, West; | ‘ : , ‘ | | of sty les 
WI! a KE N S Avenue. | Successor te H. D. ALLEN and many other reliable makes. Easy and convenient terms. = 


(224 Griswold Street, _ 515. _ Woodward 


Groceries and Meats 
Erie, Pa | Sells Diamonds and Watches. L. M. RANSOME (688 8, Main LIMA, OFTO Se og pte ss eevee ree 


= ; | 
. I} L INN | Deferred payments may be arranged oy agente a0 ___ DETROIT | TEE Seems «Bs — | C. J, VAN FOSSEN, Mgr. Phonograph Dept. | MIL WAUKEE, WIS. 


The advantage of a Third Floor location ana | 401 David Whitney Building 


ag i$ we : ° ) : | 
— 119 W. - 7th | ies ethcen enables us to quote advan. | HOUSES B UNGALOW S | Hy : ‘a} So Z / 9 " ; . | ~— ms | : — 
“THIRD FLOOR OF PITTSBURGH LIFE BLDG. & | ee _ a a iN | GERRETSON COMPANY 
URG, PA. | Entrance, 219 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. “4 Westwood Realty 0. —HOUSE-OF S TER ‘Clot del task BRA Manes ak ‘i | A foremost Ey . ailwackee 
PO Aenea os Ee — : 40) South Nia . eet, Akron, ; ' ~erviceab nd 6 atin tive — ea 
—— > L.& J.W. RAWSTHORNE . 1972 Grand River REPRESENTING | ) PPAL WAYS moderate. 
a ae ee ———n eee CATS... oe... ee 


(8 ADVERTISING ART f@ Garfield 981 —! Brand — Stein-Bloch | of ge a ° ek Sires 5 RESSES. moh ed 
se 'S 42h ES wy Gpd ehagmerte pal FLATS LOTS and other good makes of ‘Permalile Storage Batteries: TOLEDO. OHIO w -MILLINERY. ¥" aS -OLOeR 
_. NECKWEAR—TOILET GOODS, ETC. 


Phone 2805 Court BUY AND § SELL “ a 
_ Dinners GE Be not , Ph CLOTHES GUARANTEED 20 MONTHS. 
peel ppg hgheay spall ia Cadillac Insurance Agency, Inc. __FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS OUR GIRLS’ SHOPS FREDERICKA PLUCKHAN 
Ice Cream Interior Decorators PEARCE B. BLAND, Mar. ! MILLIN ‘a > RY Batterv service on all makes. (Co }’ iy R NE, \N 2 N kK VV Epecial FPR res tr re = Pg ten attisg 
IN ALL BRANCHES | ~ . : THE CORS sET SHOP 
ym@, FA:___ CHURCHES, SCENERY, WALLPAPER, PAINTING. INSURANCE veto Me rl rg he PERMALIFIRBERVICE CO.” -FROCKS FOR oF saa ____409 Milwaukee St. MILWAUKEE 
RUGS — Edw. W. Learzof. Phone Cherry 4462 (136-138 West “High Street "tama, onto 52 <= — “ss | Tt seems ae tho girls’ stslen grow prettier’  _HOSCH BROS. CO. 
| R “ Vi w f y ~ ae i r —— : ‘le ast ¥ be ave never “ sach e 
PERIES 1600 BROADWAY. PHONE LOCUST 1260 | hee Bldg. 114 Woodward Ave). WEINFELD’S FAULTLESS p! es Bs t eason.@ ge Ilatters and Furriers 


eetnemeccegumnans —* Dr E R Cc I . aren Pe . ¥ . ee he Oi ww ¢ : a : a an *k . > *e 4 ¥ ra nie ‘ f . ** owe h ; x] 
| <p pager ea are " he Home of Qualitv Dry Cleaning A i t RN ; rt RE . PORE ‘ aN : } nn = ‘ me : o 1)  >tmees ae —— Mr pig Be: 
4° Wis ONSIN STREET 


| T y | S % ' F : 
J j; 90 be desired ; KU HN & BRO. CQ. | I N U R A N EB Exclusive users of “ENERGINE Furnitare and Curtains 1M) . ‘ little miss and f er wother. 


Piz. 
| MRS. M. BEAUBIEN 
iba 9 . a few of them arf 
(;R ( | os 517 Book ~y 7 Detroit Main Office and Plant: . ; . i... eee inital eee aa: 
Sith’: | OCERS Corner Cole and North. Phone Mate 4747 Rugs, Stoves and Dinner Ware | wuite vortr rrocKs—for girls of 6 to 14 WERNER-BENDINGER 


Ma 730 
MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES av’ TOMOBILES. - SPECIALTY , med 
_6100 Centre Avenue, East End : , Ww GRE EN Aeolian-Vocalion Phonographs years, 10,50 Corset Shop 
. . G WHITE FROCKS—net or wash chiffon, for girls LINGERIE HOSIERY 


; _ SQUARE —— Y o 4 2 ‘ 
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can history, Scottish boys and girls 


have only vague notions. They believe 
the cause of the Civil War to be a 
righteous desire of the northern states 
to end slavery, but neither the eco- 
nor the political reasons are 
known to them. No period of history 
contains so much that is interesting in 
the way of heroic incidents and per- 
sonalities. American school children 
naturally wax enthusiastic over these, 
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they have been taught next to nothing erature. 


the. 
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but, though they are foreign to boys’ 


nutured in the traditions of Wallace 
and Bruce, they present aspects that 
them. 


famous Rides 

In “A Treasury of Verse,” volume 
three, published by Harrap, there are 
several poems known to every Ameri- 
can schoolboy which celebrate’ inci- 
dents in the Civil War, and experience 
in teaching those poems shows that a 
recital of.these heroic deeds is greatly 
appreciated. “Sheridan’s Ride” may 
be studied along with Longfellow’'s 
“Paul Revere,” or Browning's “How 
We Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” or- John Boyle 
O'Reilly's “Ride of Colin Graves.” 

There is scarcely a teacher but would 
be tempted to relate the story of the 
charge of the federal infantry up 
Marve’s Heights at Fredericksburg as 
a to F. H. Cassaway’s poem, 
“Bay Billy.’ in Harrap’s book. One 
peculiar type of heroism shown after 
that battle was the gallant acceptance 
of full responsibility for the disaster 
by Burnside, the northern commander. 
Many a boy who only knows the name 
of Stonewall Jackson from hearsay has 
no idea of the extraordinary military 
skill of that man. who, while the fed- 
eral army of the Potomac, under 
Hooker, waited at Chanceliorsville for 
an opportunity to attack Lee’s smaller 
force and surround it, slipped through 
the woods of the Wilderness and cor- 
nered the helpless federals. The whole 
period is full of picturesque incidents 
and figures. and towering above al! 
stand the three chief heroes—Lincoln, 
Lee, and Grant—whom any boy or gir} 
can admire without stint. 

It may be said that while the open- 
ing note in the first of these three arti- 
cles is that kings and warriors should 
be pushed into the background, and 
that the progress of communities, as 
evidenced by their higher ideas of citi- 
zenship, should be given the first place, 
yet as a matter of fact, most of the sub- 
sequent illustrations are concerned 
with actual warfare. That is true, and 
vet the instances selected have to do 
with times of great progress and ad- 
vance in citizenship, and with monu- 
mental characters. It is on these fea- 
tures that the greatest insistence 
should be laid, while heroism only sup- 
plies the vivid high lights which give 
to the pictures their salient and long- 
remembered notes. 


EDUCATION NOTES 


Considerable changes are to be made 
in the reformatory and industrial 
echools of England. Of these there 
are 68 for boys and 44 for girls, be- 
sides several others of a special char- 
acter. It is proposed that they should 
be organized, so far as possible, on the 
lines of an ordinary boarding school. 
Small children who are inmates should 
not be employed at all except in light 
personal work, such making their 
own beds, cleaning their own shoes, 
and so on. For those between 12 and 
includ- 
ing personal work, is not to exceed one 
hour on school days. Many of the 
forms of occupation that used to be 
classified ag industrial training will 
now give place to.training of a higher 
order. While it is considered that 
children may properly be taught 
mend their own clothes, that bootinak- 
ing and tailoring are fit subjects of 
instruction for boys, and needlework 
and dressmaking for girls, yet the 
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practice of making and mending the 


he is best known is the “History of 
Classical Scholarship.” In 1905 he 
was invited to deliver the Lane lec- 
at Harvard, 
subject “The Revival of Learning.” 
The Vice-Chancellor, as might be ex- 


pected, has addressed a cordial letter. 
of thanks to Sir John Sandys for his | 


long and valuable services. 

The California Teachers Association 
was, 10 years ago, unique in its organ- 
ization, and it remains unique in its 
many services. Besides its five sec- 
tions, a central council] as a coordi- 
nating agency, a central office and 
permanent secretary and an 
organ, the Sierra Educational ‘News, 
it has other important functions. 4is 
secretary is secretary of the State 
High School Teachers Association, 
whose annual proceedings are issued 
from the office. In the-pages of the 
N‘ ws are the official reports of the 
state (section) meetings and the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
office maintains a directory of the 
teachers’ local organizations of the 
State. Now there has been added a 
Teachers Registration Bureau, to be 
in immediate charge of Mr. C. M. 
Rogers. It is the purpose to keep 
lists of available teachers with their 
qualifications and professional rec- 
ords; to be informed of vacancies in 
teaching and administrative positions; 
to assist employing officials to find 
desirable candidates; to assist teach- 


ers in finding and investigating posi-. 


tions; and to keep track of training 
agencies and their surplus product. 
The bureau will be conducted without 
profit, no commissions being charged 
teachers for securing positions. To 
teachers in the elementary schools 
there will be a charge of $3, and for 
teachers in high schools, principals, 
and other supervising officers, a $5 
charge will be made, this to cover the 
clerical work ineident to collecting 
data, preparing copies, carrying on 
correspondence, perfecting records, 
etc. For the present, address Mr. 
Rogers at 703 Neilson St.,- Berkeley, 
California. 


New York University, New 
City, has announced that in coopera- 
tion with capital and also in line with 
the policy of the American Federation 


of. Labor, it will offer opportunities for | 
research work in industrial problems | 


as. applied to production. Large cor- 
porations are endowing research fel- 
lowships in the university's new en- 
gineering school buildings, and manu- 
facturers subscribing to such fellow- 
ships will be entitled to send two stu- 
dents each to the university. These 
students will divide their time be- 
tween the new research laboratories 
and their employers’ plants. 
administration of the Thaver 
of Civil Engineering at Dart- 
mouth College has approved a peti- 
tion from its students that the honor 
system be adopted for all examina- 
tions and tests. The petition 
granted provides for the instructor's 
absence from the room. during the 
examination period, with absolute re- 
liance placed on the honesty of the 
students. This new system, which 
will go into effect at once, is a radical 
departure at Dartmouth. 
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The summer term of the University 

Maine, which was omitted during 
the past few years, is to be conducted 
this year, beginning on June 28 and 
continuing for six weeks. 


NO ILLITERACY 
IN ICELAND 


(*hristian ence Monitor 
from News Office 

NEW YORK, New York-—-‘Educa- 
tion? Perhaps you do not know that 
Iceland is 100 per cent literate,” Miss 
Holmfridur Arnadottir, instructor of 
lcelandic, Danish and Norwegian at Co- 
lumbia University, told a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor. 
“Of this fact I believe we are justly 
proud, since it marks a long step in 
progress. 

“The educational system of Iceland 
has proved to be an efficient one, and 
well suited to the needs of its 93,000 
people, who are largely scattered over 
a territory about the size of New York 
State. The government provides com- 
pulsory schooling between the ages of 
10 and 14, but children must know 
their ‘three R's’ before entering the 
public schools, and are first taught at 
home or in private institutions. The law 
demanding this early preparation is 
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Academic Ideals and Practicalities 
to The Science Monitor 
from its Western Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois- 


Christian 
News 
-“It is necessary 
movement for vocational 
education a half-blind and half-artic- 
ulate social effort to substitute 
tematic vocational education for prim- 
itive and inferior types—-that to 
replace by the direct and purposive 
the vocational schoo! the 
and hazardous processes of 
“pick-up” methods, and to find substi- 


temporary 
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tutes for apprenticeship where that is 


manifestly archaic .and unservice- 
able,’ said Dr. David Snedden, profes- 
sor of educational sociology and voca- 
tional education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
speaking at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, in Chicago, recently 

“The contemporary movement re- 
flects fundamentally a variety of aspi- 
rations, not for vocational education in 
the broadest sense, but for more ef- 
ficient and less wasteful, more pur- 
poseful and less hit-and-miss kinds 
than have heretofore prevailed,” Dr. 
Snedden continued. “These aspira- 
tions are readily recognized by the so- 
cial economist as being one of the 
necessary products of the enlarged 
and humanized social ideals and in- 
sights which have so markedly charac- 
terized the social evolution of the first 
years of the twentieth century. 


As to Opponents 


“But the full significance of con- 
temporary social demands and experi- 
ments, the goal of which is a general 
system of public-school vocational 
education, has been serioOusly mis- 
understood by many citizens and edu- 
cators and not a few well-known 
writers and publicists. Certain large 
questions seem constantly to recur in 
the writing and addresses of men who, 
it would seem, should long ere this 
have become better informed. Their 
attitudes of doubt and opposition can 
be expressed in a few fundaniental 
questions. Is school vocational educa- 
tion something markediy distinctive 
from other kinds of school education? 
Is vocational education in schools gen- 
erally practicable? Is it ‘democratic’? 
Is it so much needed that-it should be 
supported at public expense? 

“What should be said:of those who, 
in the names of democracy of education 
and of education for democracy, have 
recently been opposing the develop- 
ment of effective schemes for voca- 
tional education?. Of these opponents 
there are several groups. Some 
think that the varieties and degrees of 
general school education now provided 


contribute as much as a public-school 


system practicably can toward voca- 
tional! proficiency. 
Another group  iincludes’' certain 
able social idealists whose antipa- 
thies to the present “industrial 
tem’’ cause them to view with aversion 
all educational proposals which seem 
to give that system recognition and 
perhaps tentative approval. A third 
group, including many leaders from 
among the present administrative 
staffs of existing public schools, con- 
cede, in somewhat vague terms, the 
importance of vocational objectives in 
public education, but oppose the pro- 
vision of necessary means, if that in- 
volves separate or specialized voca- 
tional schools, Let us consider first 
the positions held by this last group. 
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rheir theory of educational! objec- 
tives is best expressed in the ‘Report 
on Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education’ prepared by the National 
Education Association’s commission on 
the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation. The most important means of 
INKUTINE democra¢ y education 
that public schools for young people 
from 12 to 18 vears of age should not 
be differentiated separately organ 
ized according to the probably eco 
nomic future of different groups of 
learners-—so one infers from study of 
the report. Nevertheless, preparation 
for vocational competency should rank 
as one of the principal aims of second- 
ary education. The means of all sec 
ondary education should be the “com. 
prehensive high school”—the “people's 
university’ (this is not the language 
but it Is clearly the idea! of the 
port) to which should come for all 
schooling of less than college grade 
the rich and the poor, the well-en- 
dowed and the poorly endowed, the 
representatives of all groups other- 
wise made potentially discordant by 
conditions and traditions of race, re- 


of is 


or 


ligion, economic status, and political | 


re- | 


economic future, or any other circum- 
stance not strictly relevant to the 
development of common culture and 
common standards of good citizenship 

“But the mistake of the commission 
lies in the non-critical assumption that 
a similar unification of aims is prac- 
ticable on behalf of those seeking vo- 
cational education. We must all 
cerely wish that it were practicable, 
especially in these days when 
nomic cleavages threaten to divide men 
into warring groups, as have formerly 
racial, religious, and political differ- 
ences. But those of us who have tried 
to interpret vocational education in 
terms of objectives corresponding to 
the realities of modern economic life 
must sadly confess that vocational 
education in the “comprehensive high 
school” is in the main a product of 
the imagination. We are forced to 
recognize that in the modern city of 
even a few “thousand inhabitants 
scores. if not hundreds, of vocations 
are represented; that the “ages of ef- 
fective entry” upon them ranges from 
15.to 30; that in the large majority 
effective vocational education must 
consist primarily in that sustained 
and concentrated ‘training’ which is 
practicable only on realistic work of 
a definitely productive character; and 
that the: proper place for such train- 
ing is only in closest possible conjunc- 
tion with’ the loca] agencies which 
are themselves engaged locally in 
supplying productive service, or the 
products of productive service, to the 
community. 

“There are few vocations which 
can, perhaps, be taught amidst the 
academic environs of a high school 
located in the residence district of a 
city. Possibly bookkeeping. stenog- 
raphy, draftsmanship. are typical 
of these. A few others, of which 
house carpentry and home-making 
may be types, are of such a character 
that technical studies and direction 
of practical work could be organized 
in the high school while facilities for 
educative productive work could be 
found in the vicinity. 

“But what about the vocations 
sailor, fireman, commission-house 
clerk, hardware salesman. | 
tory operative, hotel waitress, barber, 
street-car motorman, farm laborer, 
concrete worker, silversmith, machin- 
ist, foundryman, and traveling sales- 
man for woolen goods? Either the 
commission denies, by implication, that 
there exists any social need that vo- 
cational training for these vocations 
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should be given in schools under public 


support, or else it has not critically 
examined the conditions under which 
such education of an effective nature 
is practicable. 

“There prevails, in fact, a funda- 
mental error in regard to the neces- 
sary determining conditions of voca- 
tional education which is by no means 
confined to men of academic prepos- 
sessions. It consists in regarding vo- 
cational education as in some mystic 
way practicable of achievement 
through minor modifications of courses 
and methods in existing schools. 
whether elementary, high. or collegi- 
ate, or of slightly differentiated exten- 
sions upward of their essential pro- 
cedures, instead of being, as it actu- 
ally must be, rather an extension down- 
ward, for educational purposes, of the 
objectives and conditions of produc- 
tive work itself. The-historv of voca- 
tional education shows clearly that in 
modern times hardly any form of 
school vocational education has es- 
caped the fate of passing through a 
long period, sometimes of many dec- 
ades, during which its principal aims 
and processes have been essentially 
bookish, academic, impractical, and 
vocationally non-functional or, at 
best, only partially functional.” 
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education 
LONDON, England—There evi- 
dently need of a large central educa- 
tional school in London to give in- 
struction in the craft of printing. 
present the trade has to be 
with the St. Bride Foundation 


is 


ited accommodation, so limited in fact 
that there is a waiting list of some 
400 applicants for instruction. 
class 24 master printers are being 
taught, but 30 others cannot at pres- 
ent be accommodated. 

The whole matter is under the con- 
sideration of the higher education 
sub-committee of the London County 
Council, and quite reoently a deputa- 
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feet of floor space, 
in a position and 
would be a real 
technical education 
On behalf 
their chairman 
the deputation as to tl 
of the printing 
dwelt upon the many dem: 
London Council, 
large 
He also that 
a difficulty in lring a site close 
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JOURNALISM COURSES 


| e (hristia 
from its Western 

AMES, IOWA—To give college men 
With a specialized knowledge of agri- 
culture a thorough training 1 r 
cultural journalism is 
of the 
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the chief aim 
Department of 
iowa SS!) (College. 
cording to Prof. Frederick W. 
man, head of the department. 
past,”’ said Profes Beckm th 
agricultural press has been handi 
capped by an almost entire inability 
secure men wha knew both 
culture and journalism. 
“One of the purposes 
in college 
this profes 
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men for 
sive to‘men who will become farm 
county agricultural agents and teach- 
ers of agriculture, a working Knowl- 
edge of writing and publicity methods. 
Agriculture becoming more and 
more a matter of the pen rather than 
the plow and it is important that the 
men who are the leaders of their pro- 
fession should be able to make use Of 
the press. ° 

“The practicability of the work we 
are doing at Ames has been proved by 
the number of graduates, who had 
work in journalism in school, who are 
now holding important positions on 
agricultural publications. The de- 
partment continually receives more 
requests for men with this combina- 
tion of agricultural, and journalistic 
training than it can possibly fill.” 

The idea of the course in agricul- 
tural journalism at Towa State Col- 


is 


lege. originated in a casual conversa-. 


tion: almost a score of years ago be- 
tween Charles F. Curtis, dean of the 
division of agriculture at the college, 
and John Clay, a Chicago commission 
merchant. Mr. Clay deplored the 
literary and news standards of the 
farm papers of the time and urged 
the feasibility of aiding trained. farm- 
ers to attain skill as writers on agri- 
cultural subjects. Mr, Clay offered 
to pay the salary of an instructor if 
such work was inaugurated. 

The first classes were started 
1905. In 1911 the work was granted 
the ranking of a department and Mr. 
Beckman, formerly managing editor 
of The Des Moines Register, became 
the first full professdr of agricultural 
journalism. Up to the present time 
only. a two-year course has been of- 
fered, but a four-yea’ course is being 
considered. This change would make 
it possible for men and women to 
choose journalism their major 
study and,receive a-degree in that de- 
partment. 

The $1000 which Mr. Clay has pre- 
sented to the department annually has 
aside during the last few 
a scholarship endowment 
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set 
years as 
fund. 
The basis of the work in journalism. 
according to Professor Beckman, is 
the beginning course in technical jour- 
nalism. The fundamentals of straight 
news writing as they apply es- 
to agricultural news are 
during the first part of 
quarter and then the work is 
toward ,the writing of in- 
formational articles for the farm 
press. This course is followed by one 
in feature writing for farm papers in 
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spite of the preference they ex- 
flor France, they cannot help 
being subjected to the prestige of tra- 
ditional “deutsche Kulttr.” Neverthe- 
the magnificent attitude of France 
during the war, of France whieh Ger- 
many had so often contemptuously 
qualified as “decrepit,” h aroused a 
deep enthusiasm in the hearts of the 
youns Slav nations, who are anxious 
to join lorces with her in order to work 
for general good. France must, there- 
fore, seize the opportunity thus offered 
her and prove the living truth of the 
Inany declarations made in the nae 
ot Franco-Slavie friendship. Hence 
the necessity of a Slavic Institute. 

Its history may be traced briefly. 
During the war, certain French pro- 
fessors belonging to the Sorbonne. the 
College of France._and School of 
Oriental Languages had organized a 
series of lectures in order to explain 
to the French public the different Slay 
nations as well as the chief problems 
they were called to solve. A certain 
number of parliamentarians took an 
active interest in their initiative and 
Organized meetings of French and 
Slav personalities who were thus able 
to exchange their ideas and penetrate 

more deeply into each other's ideal. 

It is this task of reciprocal educa- 
tion and enlightenment that the Slavie 
Institute proposes to. continue and de- 
velop. It will possess a purely s¢ien- 
tific character, and will tend to group 
in a similar effort all Frenchmen who 
take an active interest in Slay ques- 
tions, and will be a center of work and 
discussion both of Frenchmen and of 
foreigners. The Institute of Slavie 
Studies will also tend to group the 
different centers of Slay teaching 
actually existing in Paris. 

Chief Aims 

One of the chief aims the institute 
proposes itself is to draw the atten- 
uon of the Parliament upon the 
\ficiencies still existing in French uni- 
| Versities. Thus France possesses no 
Official center where the Polish, Ser- 
‘bian or Tzech languages are taught, 
hor does the Sorbonne possess a pro- 
fessorship of this history of civiliza- 
tion of eastern Europe. 

Moreover the institute will be a cen- 
ter Of information for foreign students 
and in the reading rooms and library 
of the new organization the. Russian, 
|Tzech, Serbian or Croatian students 

who will frequent the institute wil] 
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i clothes and boots for the school is not 
regarded as satisfactory. Again, “out- 
working” from industrial schools is to 
be abandoned, and it is only to be per- 

mitted in reformatories when there is 

thus provided some special form of vo- 
cational training which cannot be 
for the officers, given in the school. Smal! children 
Wt for the rank and should not be made to get up at 6 
® g00d deaj of the o'clock or t© work before breakfast. 
ng rmy even of the In the evening each child ought to 
shand study of his-| have not less than two hours for play 
1 and recreation; they should go at least 
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tion, anxious to discuss the subject,| which the emphasis is laid upon the| meet many French colleagues and 
mingling, and cooperation in this ¢om-| W48 introduced to the committee by! writing of salable’ material. One of | mingle in literary, musical or ethical 
prehensive high school is to insure in Sir George Riddell. He stdted that | the most popular courses takes up SOcieties. 
adolescents such mutual understand-| some 50,000 persons were engaged in| advertising as it applies to the farm.| T0 complete the action of the insti- 
ing, toleration, and civil cooperation the printing trade of London, which the farm organization and the faren tute the leaders of this interesting in- 
as will largely prevent social cleay-| W485 indeed one of its great industries,)| paper. Other courses cover editing ‘jitiative propose ta create a Slavic ra- 
ages and class conflicts thereafter.| The view of the deputation was that editorial writing, advanced news ana view consecrated to the study of the 
Thus is American society to be demo-| the education to be provided should| feature writing.) farm publicity man- ensemble of the Slavic werld in which 
cratized, not only be technical in the strict! agement of technical journals ‘and the |a large place will be reservefl to the 
mentary schooling by the age of 14, “With the educational ideals here | sense, but that the imstitute should be| history of the agricultural press. discussion of economic questions 
when they must pase state examina-|implied surely no good American can | designed so that the boys there should | Women students in the home eco-| Without restricting the artistic or lit- 
ss haloes, but its tions before they can be confirmed in | quarrel, and least of all the man|not only learn how to set type and|nomics and _ industrial science di-|erary movements supplements of a 
at it restores real- once @ year into holiday camp, or to| the State Lutheran Church, For in|schooled in contemporary sociology.|Tun machines, but that they should) visions of the college have been eliz- more technical character will also be 
ich historians have | he sea for a fortnight, and, when pos-'| Iceland, the church and state are It is only when we come to consider also be taught business organization | ible for several years to the course in Published with this review and con- 
. > deeply dissimilar sible, visit relatives at other times.| unified, and a certain amount of |the practicability of these ideals that|and every aspect of modern manage-| journalism. The elasses for women Secrated either to philosophy, history 
. The whole aim of the school is to! academics is requisite for the attain- men accustomed to think in terms of| ment; and that, generally speaking, are directed especially toward. the OF natural sciences. It also proposes 
a bring out what is best in the child, to| ment of the confirmatory degree, un- realities must hesitate and finally they should receive a complete educa-| writing for women’s magazines and ‘to Publish the translation of the most 
overcome ite early disadvantages, and der a law passed in 1880. Under this pause. The literature of education is | Won, including bookbinding and block- the editing of women’s departments Celebrated literary or scientific works 
replete with ideals that are essentially | making, which would enable them to of farm papers. due to the pen of Slav writers, which 


under con- to send it from the institution well system there is now not a person who . 
fitted for an independent career, ‘cannot at least read and write. }utoplan. They are, in fact, little more| pas# from the bench to managerial. Special courses are also conducted Would thus form the special collec- 
ie. | tion of the Slavic Institute. 


strictly enforced, and compels parents jnheritance. Daily association, com- 
to pay for their children’s instruction 
in primary echoole if they are not 
taught properly at home. 

“The country ig divided into educa- 
tiona! districts, and ambulatory teach- 
ers are sent to the rural districts 
where families are widely distributed. 
In this way all children receive ele- 
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A record has been established by 
Sir John Sandys, retiring public ora- 
tor at the University of Cambridge. 
This office has been held by him for 
43 years, during which time he has 
made 676 laudatory Latin speeches 
and written about £0 Latin letters on 
the university. Kven a» 


Michaelmas term, he has presented 


‘to the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor 


ses books to the|as many as 20 of the distinguished 
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“But the educational system ex- 
tends further and includes several 
high schools, colleges, and a univer- 
sity, all of which are well attended. 
It is safe to eay that if a census were 
taken in various countries, to show the 
percentage of those receiving higher 
degrees, the average result would be 
very high in Ieeland, The people there 
have fewer distractions than in lesa 
isolated countries, of course, and the 
people are generally fond of study. 
Many Icelandic students are studying 
in other countries and receiving schol- 
arships to distant universities,” 


than the aspirations of men who feel 
deeply but whose disposition or cir- 
cumstances preclude thinking in terms 
of realistic conditions and possibilities, 

“It ia submitted that critical ex- 
amination of the ‘Cardinal Principles’ 
will prove that such is the case with 
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the educators who framed it, Their 


vision is admirable; and it is socially 
OF | 


sound as regards non-vocational 
In American 6ocilety 
it is of the utmost importance that as 
long as our young people are’required, 
or can be induced, to remain in schools 


of non-vocationa! education—up to the 


: 


positions. 


Mr. T,. EK. Naylor of the Printing 


Trade Federations pointed out that | 


for the students in the engineering di- 
vision. “ 
At present there are almost 200 stu- 


| It is, however, essential, in order 
_that it may achieve the aim it intends 


the trade unions could stand side by | dents enrolled in the department, the | to accomplish, that the Slavie Insti- 


side with the employers, and speak 
very much in the same .way with re- 
spect to the necessity of technical 
education in London. 
industry, although a very old one, was 
far fram being fully developed. New 


processes were being introduced ev-| 
| journalism 


ery year. Unfortunately, in the past, 
owing to the superior system of tech- 
nical education on the Continent, 


The printing | 


largest in its history. In a number 
courses in journalism are prerequis- 
ites to graduation. This is true of the 
dairy, forestry, farm management and 
horticultural dtpartment:. 

A close relationship between 
department and student 
publications makes it possible to give 
students practical experience in news 


Great Britain had always stood second | writing and editing. 


the | 
ithere are distinct Slav nations. 
| do this it counts upon the aid of Slav . 
| patriots, in whatever part of the globe 
| they may be living. 


| tute shouid be a French organization 


‘of other departments on the campus,/ and its committee will be composed 


only of French members. 

It already comprises two sections: 
the Tzecho-Slovak section and the 
_Jugo-Slav section. but it hopes and 
expects to create as many sections as 
To 
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, and spacious 
h part, bounded 


ao. 


nd the great river of 


in Sir Walter Raleigh 
thy and memorable 

east and south 
an river of Ama- 
le West part, with the 
) The westernmost 


ind 


Amazones, that. 


‘Sea, is called Arra- 
h river, are seated 
sniories, well deserv- 
ar discovery, which 
permission) be per- 


is found on the mountains of Tena- 
seren, in the Kast Indies, the greatest 
store of diamonds are also found. 
When my kinsman returned, Cap- 
tain Leonard came with him to Wia- 
poco, (being abeve an hundred miles 
from his own couse) only to visit 
me and my company; for the great 
love they did bear to Sir Walter 
Raleigh and our nation. I much mar- 
veled to see him, for assuredly he is 


and better-built cottages which boast | 
of a chimney, though in many villages 


it is still in the middle of the room, | 


the smoke escaping as best it may 
through the holes in the roof. Furni- 


ture there is generally none, unless 
it be a rude cupboard, or a wooden 
chest, or perhaps, a few shelves to 
hold their simple cooking utensils. In 


tresses, and cushions. These laid 


. 


' 


Low Sings the Glad 
River 


Sings the glad river 
dark way, 
An echo by night of its chiming by 
day; 


Low along its 


one corner is a stack of rugs, mat-! And tremulous branches lean down to 


the tide 


out in the river. 


By and by the cur- 
rent caught it, carried it toward and 
round the sand bar, to float away with 
the onsweep toward the sea. This nut 
may have been carried a few miles or 


a few hundred before it went ashore 


on the bank of the river or landed 


upon some romantic island to sprout 
Seeds often are carried by |, 


and grow. 


rivers and then successfully landed 


: 


A Religion of Reason x 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
HRISTIAN:- SCIENCE 
men to reason about re! 
also offering them a religion which 
a religion of reason. In doing this it 
may be running counter to many pre- 
conceived ideas which for centuries 
have declared that, in the first place, 
is impossible to reason about religion, 
and, second, what is wron 
to undertake to reason about it 
To be sure the Prophet Isaiah i 
record as having issued the invitation, 
“Come now. and let us reason together,” 
but how many mothers and fathers 
have felt such a thing to be a safe pro- 
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are ‘D¢ 


igion and 


; 
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is more, tt 


s on 


were plied with in- 


‘ru 
Thousands have 


ght to 
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mathematics 
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blind nor !t 
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wir 
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learn and to use the rules and 


thousand: 


r. To the north of ; 
e river of Arrawary, , | , - (cedure as they 
ily river, discovering | | | quiries? Rather have they not, thanks 
co, From Arrawary, 4 "! to their own wrongful instruction, said 
Py, upurogh extend- in answer to their children’s eager and 
ty of Arricary, ©oa- pertinent questions concerning God 
e8 of Arrawary, and God's universe, “You must not ask, 
nebery:; of which for us to know.” Perhaps 
“God is 


‘ol and man as made 
lereas the opposite 

nates in matter 

that he 


arigi 
eginninge and end 
; ot 
and body. yO d and evil. 


both soul both 


spiriqga! an material 


in discord and mortality, tn the 


is not hot hy fermi- 


Me 
a - 
nates 


meipal; who, by na- 
._ and fied from the 
loko, for fear of the 
he is a mortal 


of 


| Arricary, and now 


0 ) in the signiory. 


: 


h seated himself in| 


north-north-west | 


fa leth into the sea a/ 


wini, " whereupon 
‘ooshebery bordereth; 
jan, named Leonard 
“under the subjection 
Indian 


is chris-| 


| 
| 


1 been heretofore in| 
rT Walter Raleigh, to, 
h great affection: he 


Py apes 
erstand'’ and speak our 


veth our nation, with 


ng my abode at 


sf 


intelligence of him, 
Ty, and that certain. 
ind therein, suppos- 
is; I sent my cousin. 


to discover the same. 
ie of those stones, to 
e truth. | 

hither, Leonard en- 


th all kindness, not. 
y rude tnanner of the 
more civil fashion; | 

eS and love, he 
th guides, to conduct 


country to the place 
*% were found, being 
iward up into the 
place there is an 
appearing in sight, 
d on the top thereof 
eport) a great lake 


ff excellent fish of 


country was as, 


ightful as ever any 


ae 
. stones not 


Were topazes, 
and set in gold 
n, do make as 


‘the bravest Indian of all those parts. 
|After he had been with me a day or 


as good a luster. 


23 
ie 
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he oever, which 
s of better to be 

or where the topaz 
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two, he earnestly 


send some of my company into his 


country, which he greatly commended 


| victuals. 


for the wholesome air, and plenty of 
Much he persuaded to 


draw me to his desire, which by his 


| 
traveler would notice a considerable | 
difference between the external as-| 
| pect of the villages in northern and 


central Greece, 


: 


: 


: 


: 


; 


importunity, I granted, and, accord- 
ingly performed it; finding his coun- 
try answerable to his report; being, 


for the most part, champaign ground, | 


naturally intermixed with plain fields, 


in such admirable order, as if they 
had been planted artificially, by 
handy labor: the 
above the meadows, 


delightful manner, here 


presenting 


' 


' 
' 
' 


' 
? 


| 


| 


i 
’ 
i 
} 


| fruitful meadows, and goodly woods, | 


upon the ground form their beds at! To 
stuffed with | 
requested me t0oO/ maize husks, are covered with a rough 
which the women. 


night. The mattresses, 


carpet material 
weave, and so are the square cushions, 


| 


Which serve as seats by day when the | 


simple meal is spread upon 
ground. Sometimes there is a table, 
bit not often, in the genuine peasants’ 
huts. Strings of onions and 
bunches of golden maize hang from 
the rafters, and a large earthenware 
water-cooler, wit a number of 
smaller red jars afid“bowls of classic 
pattern, make up the humble equip- 


ment of the cottage. ... 


fields appearing | 
in pleasant and | 


and there unto the eye, from stately) 


mounts, most’ beautiful and 
prospects; the meadows bordering on 
évery side, between the fields and 
woods; the woods growing in the low- 
est vallies betwixt the meadows, and 
commonly watered with sweet and 
pleasant fresh streams | 
through them: which 


rare mixture of mocunts, vallies, 


meadows, fields, and meadows, affords | 
as excellent and healthful habitations | 


as can be wished or desired, but Is 


not greatly peopled.—From The Har- 


leian Miscellahy. 


A Greek Village 


I think the 


Generally speakinz, 


with which 


Euboea, and those of the Peloponnese; 
while the island villages, again, have 


a third and very distinct individuality; 


the first being much the poorest and. 
second | 


humblest in character, the 
owing their prosperity to the greater 


lively | 


running | 
strange and) 


Outside the door is the oven, a bee- 
hive-shaped structure of clay, which 
is heated well-nigh red+hot with wood, 
after which the fire is raked out, and 
the dough wrapped round with leaves 
introduced for baking. Generally, 
there is alSo0 set up without support- 
ing posts a primitive loom. Some- 


bars between two young trees, be- 


the 


| 


; 


| 


‘ 
times the loom is arranged with cross- | 


hind which the lower hind-posts are | 


driven into the ground, so that 
weaver sits in the shade of the trees 
at work, or else a Iiitle thatch 
built to shelter her from the sun; for 


is entirely jn the open air. All the 
women who have not gone into the 
fields to work with the men will be 


spinning in the doorways or weawng 


I class | 


at the loom; and wonderful is the 
work the village wives produce froin 
such rude implements, using the 
natural dyes they extract from the 
plants that grow in the neighborbood 
—red from the holly-oak, and brown 


| ‘ 
from the heart of the plane tree.— | is broad, yellow-gray current almost | 
Customs and Lore of | silently to the sea. 
Modern Greece,” by Sir Rennell Rodd. | few broad-backed sand bars showed 


From “The 


the | 


is | @ 

_ Seeds A-Journeying 
the houses are only oceupied at night | - 

or during bad weather, and village life 


: {} it 
e- ! - 5 ; they have declared to them, 


Courtesy of the Provincetown Art Shop, Boston, Massachusetts 


“The Bridge,” from the wood block by Tod Lindenmuth 


dimple “the waters that 


them glide. 


the gloom; 


Their wings from the blossoms shake | 


dainty perfume. 


oe ee 
I know where the cups of the lilies, 


are fair,. 


By the breath of their sweetness that | 


floats on the air. 

The stream is in shadow: but, lo, in 
the west 

The mountains in garments of glory 
are drest! 

And slowly the sheen of their bright- 
ness drops down 

To rest on the hills 
crown. 


in a luminous 


Low sings the glad river: its waters 
alight, 

A pathway of silver, lead on through 
the night; 

And fair as the mythical isles of the 
blest 

Lies all the sweet valley, the valley 
of rest. 


—From “The Humbler Poets.” 


One autumn afternoon in south- 


| eastern Missouri, seated upon some 
| driftwood on the shallow margin of 


; 


| 


the Mississippi, I discovered a primi- 


tive craft that was carrying a colony | 
of adventurous tree seeds down the | 


Samuel Butler’s Reply 


Mather of Waters | 


mighty river. As 
tened, the nuts 
fallen leaves and the 
purled and 


l watched and lis 
pattered upon the 


Whispered as he slipped 


themselves above the surface, as 


though preparing to rise up and in- | 


under 


| Voyage 


ing 


| level 


licre and there a 


‘and planted after many stgps and ad- 
| vances, 
The night moths are flitting about in| 


far from the parent tree. 
The log hesitated as it approached 
the sand bar, as if cautiously smell- 
ing with its biz, rooty nose; but at 
last it swung round broadside, and 
sleepily allowed the current to put it 
to bed upon the sand. 
log had lived on the banks of 
Mississippi or one of its tributaries, 
in Minnesota. 


cane 


home., 
tions made 
some white 
seeds from 


by these birds, 
pine cones and 

the north that had 
stored by bird or squirrel. A 
these seeds had taken: they 
may have continued the journey, land- 
at last to grow in sunny 


other 
been 


river or even 
salt waters of the 


the 
the 


of 
into 


bottom 
fallen 
gulf. 


In climbing the steep hillside above | 


many nests 
against 
Upon the 


found 

walnuts 
logs. 
beneath 
fallen 


river, |] 
hickory and 
upper eide of fallen 
hilltop the ground 
was thickly covered with 


the 


(ree 
nuts; 
tree's length 
Occasionally, 
used a long, 
and flung the attached nuts 
Knos A. Mills, in “The Spell of 
Rockies,”’ . 


away from the 


however, 


to His Aunt 


| remember my aunt very well, for I 


was always going over to Meole when | 


I was at school. She used (as al! 
elderly aunts will do) to preach to me 
a good deal. 


As a tree, this | 
the | 


While standing it had | 
for a time served as a woodpecker | 
In one of the larger excava- | 
I found | 


long | 


Ten- | 
nessee; or they may have sunk to the | 
have | 


of | 
the 


the. 


only a few of these had got a} 
parent. | 
a wind-gust | 
slender limb as a sling, | 
afar.— | 


One day she saw me eat- | 


‘inscrutable and uses these things for 
His own good purpose.” Sickness and 
death, trouble and sorrow, 
blandly ascribed to Him as being part 
and parcel of the mysterious so-called 
Providence which. punishes the inno- 

cent with and for the guilty. 

It is not strange, considering these 
things, that in thousands of cases, the 
people have lost interest in religion 
and no longer look into it or hope any- 
thing from it. Illogica] thinking, mys- 
terious allusions, submission to wrong 
commands to give up any attempt to 
understand God—these things only too 
often turn the intelligent seeker away 
in some disgust, and thereafter he 
essays to find in work or play, in folly 
or it may be in wrongdoing, some sur- 
cease from his own thoughts of life and 
its manifold problems. This is due to 
a.fact that Mrs. Eddy points out. 
“In a word,’ she says, “human be- 
lief is a blind conclusion from mate- 
rial reasoning. This is a mortal, finite 
sense of things, which immortal Spirit 

silences forever.” (Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, p. 124.) 

The great First Cause, then, which 
'we call God, can be reasoned about. 
|The creator can be intelligently con- 
ceived of, indeed it is not going too far 
to say divine Principle, the power 
which is responsible for all of life and 
‘its manifestations, can be understood. | 
|The subject is not one that cannot be. 
| approached, but is a reality which by | 
|degrees becomes more and more appre- 
hensible and comprehensible to the one | 
| who seeks to know. The student’s | 
| progress may be likened to that’ of a’ 
child in school, who is given the sim- 
pler rules of arithmetic at first, yet at 
| this stage is also inducted into that 
‘further process by which he sees and 


have been 


error 
Truth.” 


which be destroyed 


se 
mu 


by 


Paris at Five in the 


Morning 


da*kness 
slowly takes; 
Now the morning wakes, 
Roofs around to gild. 
Lamps give paler light, 
Houses grow more white; 
Now the day’s in sight, 
Markets are filled. 


Now the breaks, 


Flight it 


all 


From La Villette 
Comes young Susette, 
Her flowers to set 
Upon the quay. 
His donkey, Pierre 
Is driving near, 
From Vincennes here 
His fruit brings h@..e-e« 


I see Javotte 
Who cries. ‘‘Carotte!” 
And sells a lot 
Of parsnips cheap. 
Her voice so shrill 
The air can fill 
And drown it will 
The chimney sweep.... 
The diligence 
Is leaving France 
To seek Mayence 
Or Italy. 
“Father, adieu! 
Good-by, Mother, too, °~ 
And the same to you, 
Each little one.” 
Now horses neigh, 
And the whip’s in play, 
Windows ring away— 
From sight they’re gone. 
7 —M. Désangier 


S. 


knows and understands that three red. 
|apples placed alongside of three red 
‘apples causes the total of six red 
‘apples to appear, then little by little 
his thought comes to where it can per- 
ceive and grasp other processes called 
division and multiplication, and so on 
into the higher forms of mathematical 
reasoning. In none of this does the. 
child use his personal wish to achieve 
his result, nor does he force conclu- 
sions by will but by quietly seeing each ° 
step of thought and understanding how 
and why it is true. He calmly uses his 
figures, which now take the place of 
the red apples, to show him the further 
unending vistas of mathematical truth: 
‘in all of them and through all, his first 
simple rules are still found good and 
true and just as usable and practical 
as they were at the beginning. | 

Suppose that at the beginning 
the child had been told that it was 
impossible to know why three and 
three made six and that it was wrong 
to want to know. Would not such/| 
an instructor at once be taken from 
his post and a more truthful and 
intelligent one installed so as to save) 


that pupil further disastrous con-| 
fusion? | 


| It is easy to see why teachings | 
‘analogous to these have not helped the | 
students who had hoped to know of 
that supreme Principle of good, called | 
God. Yet all the time-the Science} 
of Christianity hetd the reasonable and 
satisfying explanation, and little more | 
than fifty years ago interpretation | 
came to the world through the Discov- | 
erer of Christian Science, Mary Baker 
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SCIENCE 


AN 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 


MARY BAKER EDDY 
THE original, standard, and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest 
edition, Bible paper 


Full stiff _ cover 
(same and size as 
cloth 


leather, 
saper 
ition) 
Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 
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No Hurry for New ing bread and butter and honey. | 


wealth of the soil, while the third are 7 ' 
i } y Kddy. The light first shone to her upon | 


: 


earnings of the islanders abroad, and | 
their extreme thrift and cleanliness at | 
home. 


maintained in tolerable comfort by the 


There is also considerable 


contrast between the east and western 


Aleppo pine 


of central Greece. The east, 
climate, ip which the 
flourishes ‘all over the 


sides 
with a dry 


lower ranges, comparatively easy of 
access, with much cultivable Jand, is 


emiling and prosperous, and covered 


'with towns and villages; whereas the 


west, with ita wild mountain-ranges, 


its deep and «loomy gorges, ite forests 


| 


: 


of beech and oak, both evergreen and 
deciduous, ... has remained as in 
ancient times, undeveloped and cut 
off from the rest of the world.... 

I will lake one with which I am tol- 
erably famillar, Achmefaga, in the 


island of Euboa, as typical of a vil- 


lage occupied by métayere, and i will 


-serve for a model of any other such 


village in Attica and central Greece. 
The houses grouped round the little 
church are all one-storied oblong 
cabins built of the stone which is al- 
most everywhere ready to band, from 
thirty to thirty-six feet in length by 
about twenty-four feet in width. Two- 
thirds of this area are devoted to the 
dwelling part, while the other third 
is reserved for the stabling of the 
neasts in winter; and there 4 seldom 
any partition wall to screen it, for the 

ant likes to keep them in sight, 
Roving the same feeling about them 
which old Bum@us entertained fot 


ys awine.... 


‘| 


The fire, on a hearth of stone, is 
against the wall in the more recent, 
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|quire what had become of the water. 
Books | This primitive craft was a log that 
| drifted low and heavy, end on with 
| Indeed, we need be in no hurry ond the current. It was going somewhere | 
| new books, for it ie hardly too much > + eueatl eee of teen ganda. | 
| to way that, if no new book were writ- Upon a broken, upraised limb of the 
ten for a hundred years, — _ ide ont a kimetcher, Aa it drifted | 
}than enough unass#imilated v as S/ with the current, breezes upon the| 
te literature of the ors tema ah wooded hilltops decorated the nein | 
tury to meet org zi nn aed ee tumn air with’ deliberately falling | 
praey tet cd prs leaves and floating winged seeds. The| 
all, it 18 not s0 much the temper of the | *°8tI2S log pointed straight for a| 
he a , ie alae tined diathane sand bar upon which other logs and 
| writers of any 6 . snags were stranded. I determined, | 
- ye een agr g wmyl when it should come aground, to see 
w — , » care ; 
the writers of the older, stronger times ceoten gag ter of the cargo that it 
aré always there upon our shelves,.,..| ““-*"” 
‘There is a good deal of poetry still left} NOw and then, as I sat there, the 
in *Shakespeare, and,-with all our heavy round nuts, like merry boys, 
@atheticiem, have we yet exhausted|came bounding and rattling down the 
the beauty of Keats? If our hearts | hillside, which rose from the water's 
need laughter, are there nO more/ edge, Occasionally as a nut dropped 
laughs left for us in Aristopbane@® and | from the tree top it struck a limb 
at Cg am goal 0d eee springboard and from this made a 
mare pry weed @e ante sarve— long leap outward for a roll down the 
with Plato?—-Richard Le Gallienne. hiliside. These nuts were walnut and 
: hickory; amd like most heavy nuts, 
they traveled by rolling, floating, and 


Believe and Sow! squirrel carriage. 


The clouds keep their promise; be-| One nut dropped upon a low limb,’ 
lieve and sow! glanced far outward, and landed upon 
There are sweet banks yet where the|a log, from which it bounced outward 
south winds blow; and went bouncing down the hillside 

The sun still plunges and mounts/a-plunk into the river. Slowly it rolled 
again, this way and that in the almost cur- 
‘The new moons fill when the oldirentiess water. At last, with the al- 
moons wane. most invisible swells it commenced to 
—Johbn Vance, Cheney. | float slowly toward the floating log 


e 


‘alarmed her: and she said that it was 


butter with our honey. 


thou eat.” 
subject.-F rom 
Memoir,” by H. Festing Jones. 


Brought up as she was during the early | 
‘days of Dr. Butler’s married life, while | 


he was still poor, no doubt she had | 
been allowed either bread and honey or | 
bread and butter, but not bread and | 
butter and honey. Such extravagance 


not heard of in her youth, neither 
among the young people whom she' 
knew, nor yet, as far ag she could 
gather, in any class of soclaty. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, “don’t you 
remember, ‘The queen was in the par- | 
lor eating bread and honey’: she was 
not eating bread and butter and 
honey.” 

To which 


“Butter and honey,” it said, “shalt | 
Whereon she dropped the 
“Samuel Butler, a | 


: Shells 


But I have sinuous shells of pearly 
hue 

Within, and they that 
imbibed 

In the sun's palace-porch, 
when unyoked, 

His chariot wheels stand midway in 
the wave. 
Shake one and 

apply 


luster have 
where, 
it 


awakens; then 


Its polished tips to your attentive ear, demonstrable Truth, but is invited. in- 
stead, to reason concerning them, to 


And murmurs, as the ocean murmurs /|try them, to learn them and use them. 


And it remembers its august abotles, 


there, —Landor, 


| éver-present law of the healing Christ. | 
or Truth, evoked an immediate physi-| 
cal result and she arose from what was_| 


| She arose also to a wonderful and far- | 
‘reaching revelation of God or Princi-| 
ple, the Principle whom she had at! 


| ful. Strong in this understanding, she | 
I, being, I suppose, then | ¥88 not afraid to reason from such a/| 
about fourteen or fifteen, replied that. basis and the deductions of her reason-| 
the Bible expressly enjoined us to eat | {ngs together with the results of such | 
|reasoning she embodied in her book, | 


thought about divine Mind, or God, with | 
'replies which are true and satisfying, 
‘true in the sense that 


once 


those words of Jesus: “For whether is | 
easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven | 
thee; or to say, Arise and walk?” This’ 
illumination of thought concerning the | 


supposed to be her deathbed to health. | 


last found to be infinite, all-perfect. 
and good, ever-present and all-power- | 


“Science and Health with Key to the| 
Scriptures.” : 
This textbook answers the inquiring | 


in that mer-| 
ciless test called demonstration, they | 
prove themselves trustworthy. Jesus | 
proved and verified his teachings | 
of God in just this way. Today) 
more before the world the’ 
same truth of God is demonstrable, | 
is verifying its teaching of divine' 
Principle or God. Therefore one 
is not asked to believe the teach-. 
ings of Christian Science concerning 
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ENT aiter torrent of the conquerors now raged 
i¢ captured city. At first they slew all whom 
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it will be to deal with a Turk who cannot work but 1s 
not ashamed to beg, than with a Greek who will work 
instead of begging, and develop the natural resources of 
the country to which he is entitled, discovered untold 
virtues in the Yildiz Kiosk. What followed would be lu- 
dicrous if it were not tragic. Admiral de Robeck stepped 
down from his quarterdeck and went to pay his respects 
to the Great Bashaw, as though that ruler had been for 
the last five centuries a protector of the Christian races, 
and the word massacre had never been heard in the land. 
Mr. Clemenceau, too, at the moment of his retirement, 
had left a treaty conceding certain of the most notori- 
ously just of the Greek claims. In a few hours Mr. 
Clemenceau would have signed this document. But 
when the door shut upon Mr, Clemenceau the treaty 
was forgotten, laid aside, lost, with the result that the 
patient work of Mr. Veniselos was again, for the 
moment, shipwrecked, while the intrigue to drive him 
from power, and to find a ministry more complacent ot 
the behests of the high finance, was vigorously pressed. 
What, then, the people of the world are faced with 
today is the question, Does Principle mean anything to 
them at all? Are they going, for the sake of selfish, per- 
sonal interests, in the name of the little goddess 01 trade, 
to permit the continued massacre of the Armenians and 
the threatened suppression of the Greeks, and to allow the 
Great Bashaw to remain on the Golden Horn, surrounded 
by an ifivisible ministry of pashas of the high finance: 


The War Record of the Serums 


A GREAT war is certain to bé followed by a long 
period of keen investigation as to the facts of every 
phase of the experience. Of course, a multitude of regi- 
mental historians will try to idealize the exploits of their 
units. Each general or admiral will feel bound to pub- 
lish either an apologia or a frank statement as to why 
he succeeded so thoroughly. ~ Perhaps no other corps, 
however, has such thoroughly organized means for pub- 
licity at hand as the medical corps. From this branch 
of the service, therefore, the most glowing accounts are 
to be expected. 

Many interesting statements receive all too little pub- 
lic consideration. For instance, in the report of the 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army for 1917, 
it was declared that “Full protection of the Army against 
typhoid was not obtained in the Army until the vaccina- 
tion was made compulsory.”’ Yet in the weekly public 
health reports of the United States Public Health Service 
of March 28, 1919, it was stated that “The occurrence 
and distribution of typhoid-paratyphoid in our troops 
has constantly and continuously been brought to the 
attention of all gnedical officers serving with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces through the medium of the 
weekly bulletin of diseases. It would appear, however, 
that many officers have utterly failed to grasp the signif- 
cance of these reports and warnings, a fact which may 
be due to a false sense of security under the popular 
belief that vaccination against typhoid and paratyphoid 
gives a complete immunity even in the midst of grossly 
unsanitary conditions,” ‘The report then goes on to say, 
along with other things: “In July, 1918, a replacement 
unit consisting of 248 men from Camp Cody, New 
Mexico, reached England with typhoid prevailing exten- 
sively. Ninety-eight men, or 39.5 per cent, had typhoid, 
and the case death rate was 8.42 per cent.” All of these 
men had been vaccinated against typhoid. 

Another interesting and curious phase of the medical 
history of the war is the way in which the severity of 
physical examinations at the start soon subsided some- 
what as the doctors saw the hopelessness of the medical 
task before them. Before long, as Stephen Graham points 
out in “‘A Private in the Guards,” referring to the British 
Army, “came a bitter residue of ‘indispensables,’ of men 
near middle age heavily committed with wife and 
children, of B men marked medically A, and what not.”’ 
And when it came to discharging men who had been held 
indefinitely in the hospitals, many an examiner was glad 
to pronounce them well, just to get rid of what to him had 
no solution. 

It is curious, again, to try to reconcile the “keeping 
fit” campaigns of those who believe in serums with the 
advice on the necessities of human nature, which, 
Stephen Graham and innumerable others testify, was 
given broadcast in the armies, If, 1n all these after- 
the-war campaigns for medical domination, the same 
methods used in the armies are to be advocated, it cer- 
tainly behooves the public to investigate for itself, very 
thoroughly, what those methods were. And any con- 
sideration of the serum record in the war should take 
into account such statistics as those given tn the bulletin 
of the Massachusetts State Department of Health for 
January and February, 1920, in which it 1s shown that 
vaccination had no demonstrable effect upon the course 
of influenza and pneumonia, for, of 461 carefully ob 
served vaccinated individuals, 163, or 35 per cent, devel- 
oped the disease, and of 518 unvaccinated only 32 per 
cent developed it. The careful gleaner among even 
medical reports will find numerous statistics and admis 
sions of this sort, and therefore much reason for cogitat- 
ing on the fallacy of human devices, especially when they 
are urged for the maintenance of some form of absolute 
human control. 
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The Caillaux Trial 

Tue Caillaux trial has come at last. On Tuesday 
last, after a delay of considerably over two years, Steak 
Caillaux, one time Premier of France, was arraigned be- 
fore the Senate, sitting as a high court, on the charge of 
conspiracy against his country in time of war. But if 
the trial has begun, who shall see to the end of it? No 
féwer than 7000 documents, so it is authoritatively de- 
clared, enter into the case. Mr, Caillaux himself has sum- 
moned to ‘his aid more than fifty witnesses; whilst the 
actual indictment of the former Premier is a document 
able to compete in length with the German Treaty. 

The Caillaux affair is the last, or perhaps it would be 
safer to say the latest, of a long list of similar affairs, 
stretching back, past the armistice, well on into the period 
of the war. The Bolo affair, the Duval affair, the 


Lenoir affair, the affairs of Mr. Humbert and Mr. 
Malvy, and the episode of-the Bonnet Rouge, all ot 
them strangely connected, if not by actual proof, still by 
a circumstantially justified suspicion, ever deepened and 
confirmed by “revelations” to which there would seem to 
be no end. Mr. Caillaux, of course, asserts his complete 
innocence of the charges brought against him. ‘““Tomor- 
row, as today,” he declared when he appeared before the 
Senate at the preliminary hearing, last October, “I will 
affirm that in twenty years of a singularly active public 
life, I have never thought, conceived, nor willed anything 
but the good of my country.” eS 
Now the trial will show the value of this assertion of 
innocence, but, meanwhile, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Caillaux is abundantly justified in characterizing 
his public life as “singularly active.” First a revenue 
inspector, then’ a professor in the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, he was elected a deputy for Mamers in 1898, 
and guickly climbed to ministerial rank, holding the port- 
folio of Minister of Finance, successively, under Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, Clemenceau, and Monis. He himself 
became Premier at one of the most critical periods in 
modern French history, namely, in the June of I9II, on 
the eve of the Agadir crisis. The part played by Mr. 
Caillaux in this crisis forms one of the charges in the 
present indictment, and investigation of the matter }s 
expected to throw a new light on that tragic event which 
threatened to bring Mr. Caillaux’s political career to a 
close 1n the early part of 1914, namely, the assassination 
by Mrs. Caillaux of Mr. Calmette, the editor of the 
“Figaro.” The acquittal of Mrs. Caillaux and the outbreak 
of the Great War occurred at about the same time, and 
Mr. Caillaux, who had resigned his place in the Vivian 
Cabinet, was appointed to the position of Paymaster- 
General of the Forces. Popular feeling, however, was 
aroused against him. He and his wife were mobbed, one 


day, in the streets of Paris, aad, thereafter, for some. 


time, he ‘“disappeared”’ from public notice. He went to 
South America, ostensibly on government business, and 
there became involved with Count Luxburg at Buenos 
Aires, and Count von Bernstorff at Washington, in a 
network of intrigue, which, according to the indictment, 
was tremendously developed, later on, during Mr. Cail- 
laux’s now notorious visit to Italy in 1916. ‘The stories 
of the strong box at Florence, of the banker Marx ot 
Mannheim, and of the Hungarian Lipscher, to ‘Say 
nothing of the diary of Mr. Martini, are all too well 
known to need more than enumeration here. So evident 
were Mr. Caillaux’s activities in Rome that the entente 
representatives in the Italian capital warned their re- 
spective governments. 

Thence. onward, suspicion against him steadily deep- 
ened, until Gustave Herve, in reply to a challenge from 
Mr. Caillaux himself, definitely charged the former 
French Premier with treason, in.the columns of his paper, 
The Victory. That was in the November of 1917. A 
few weeks later, Mr. Caillaux was arrested. 

A Militant Methodist — . 

A SYMPATHETIC biographer has referred to the Rev. 
Dr. James Monroe buckley,-who for many years was 
editor of The Christian Advocage, the leading journal of 
the Methodist Episcopal chur@h"in the United States, as 
“a keen controversialist.” “ Those who knew, or casually 
came into relationship with this ‘militant Methodist, 1n 


the conferences of the church, or in editorial interchange 


of thought or opinion, will, no doubt, testify that the 
description is in no wise extravagant. Perhaps no ind1- 
vidual connected with the denominational activities of 
his church, both in America and in foréign fields, within 
the last threescore years has, by voice and pen, wielded 
so potent an influence as that exerted by the youthful 
preacher who ertgaged first in the ministry in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, in the year 1858. He had been com- 
pelléd to forgo his ambition _to complete a college educa- 
tion at Wesleyan University, following his preparation 
at Pennington Seminary, in New Jersey. But others 
than college graduates had become successful preachers 
long before James Buckley, the ambitious and intrepid 
recruit, decided to join the ranks, and he doubtless 
realized, as afterward he proved, that his fluency as a 
speaker, and the readiness with which he could write a 
sermon, once he set himself to the task, left him time for 
the pursuit of his theological studiés under private tutors. 
Thus it came about that, whil@ continuing his chosen work 
in the pulpit, he worked for arid received his desired 
degrees. Those of Master of Arts, Doctor of Divinity, 
and Doctor of Laws were conferred upon him by both 
Wesleyan University and Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia, 

New Hampshire, in the early sixties, was apparently 
just the right field for a preacher of young Buckley’s tem- 
perament and tendencies. He preached there, as he after- 
ward preached in some, tf not all, of the principal cities 
Ot-his own country, as well as many ot those in europe 
and Asia, with force and conviction. His virility, fire, 
and eloquence could not fail to attract more than. state- 
avide notice and comment, and the call came for him to 
vo out into the world and spread the message which he 
delivered with so few apologies or few qualifications. 
In his larger field he became, logically, a leader among his 
co-workers. live times he was chosen a member of the 
church's quadrennial conference, the supreme deliberative 
body of the denomination in the United States, and the 
organization which has retained within itself the power 
to elect and assign the bishaps of the churchy who are 
its chief administrative officers. Dr. Buckley never be- 
came a bishop, and it is a moot question to this day 
whether or not he ever had very definite aspirations in 
that direction. It cannot be denied that his voice and 


influence were a definite 1f not a controlling factor, in. 


the quadrennial conferences of which he was a member, 
in the selection of those bishops Who were then elected. 
Indeed, Dr? Buckley has frequently been referred to, by 
friends and critics alike, as a “bishop maker,” in which 
role perhaps his power has been not unlike that of a few 
famous politicians, his contemporaries, who have never 
aspired to the highest political office in the Nation, but 
who have decided, favorably or adversely, the fortunes of 
some who did so aspire. ; 

The Christian Advocate, with Dr. Buckley’s name at 
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the “masthead,” was never a passive or colotiess organ 
of Methddism. Like its editor, it was militant, aggres- 
sive, “Keenly controversial.” readers were quite 
inclined to regard it, as the readers of ‘The New York 
Tribune in Greeley’s day regarded that paper, or as the 
readers ot The Sun, as it was so long edited by ( haries 


Its 


hhiet. it one may, 
in journalism, in the pulpit, on the rostrum, or in the 
less conspicuous activities of evervday endeavor, the 
difference between success and failure. after all. is that 
which marks the ability of the wdrker, or the,lack of it, 
to put his individual imprint upon his product. 


Editorial Notes 


The gentleman who declared, “We have now a state 
of affairs in which the rich wish to spend more and save 
less, and the poor wigh to spend more and work less,” 
was putting his fanger on a of the present 
unrest in a way that but few have the courage to dare 
It is oge and the same thing, really, whether it is the 
rich who refuse to save adequately or the poor who !- 
sist that it is their privilege to work less, because it means 
that neither class has grasped the rationale of present- 
day existence. When will it be appreciated that work 
Is a man’s privilege and not his burden, and that happi- 
ness consists, not in flagrant extravagance, but in the 
enjoyment of legitimate activities generally? 
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TRAVELING conditions on some of the Chinese rail- 
Ways are reported as being very bad. As an instance 
of lack of control, the experience of a traveler ~who 
recently arrived in Peking is enlightening. He says 
that at one of the intermediate stations a Chinese general 
and twelve soldiers boarded the train. The general went 
to the dining car, and was partaking of liquid refresh- 
ment when the conductor entered and asked him for 
his ticket. The general became furious at this apparently 
normal and reasonable request, and immediately sum- 
moned his bodyguard of twelve from the adjoining 
third-class ear. The faithful twelve duly arrived, ‘were 
ordered by their chief to fix bayonets and then, still 
under orders, prodded the conductor with their weapons, 
driving him into an attached freight car, where he rode 
during the remainder of the journey! A crude method, 
no doubt, of paying one’s fare, but evidently practical, 
just now, for military officers in certain sections of 
China! 


It 1s a happy coincidence that the new President of 
the French Republic should be so closely related to Bel- 
gium. On a tablet recently set up over No. 176 of the 
Rue de Brabant, in Brussels, is the inscription: “Ici est 
ne Paul Deschanel, Président de la Chambre des 
Deputes du beau pays de France.” Belgium is proud of 
the connection, and so is Mr. Deschanel, whose mother 
was a native of Liege. His father was a political exile 
in Brussels after the 2d of December, 1851. 


IF THE plan to make a modern hotel out of an old 
dormitory facing the yard of Harvard University is 
carried to fulfillment, it will prebably afford an answer 
to the long-standing question as to whether the business 
of supplying food and lodging on a large scale, in the 
“very neighborhood of the university, for the visitors 
who come from a distance, can be made to pay., Here- 
totore there has been an assumption that most sojourners 
would preter Boston as a temporary dwelling place, 
instead of suburban Cambridge. But the idéa of a large 
hotel in Harvard Square suggests interesting specula- 
tions. One might hazard a guess that the venture would 
be well patronized in Commencement Week, and on the 
days of intercollegiate games in Cambridge, whatewer 
its fate ordinarily. 4 


Ir 1s curious to note that from Scandinavia, the-home 
of beautiful wooden houses and abundance of timber, ap- 
preciation is being expressed at the proposal to revive the 
ancient method of pise de terre in building. A writer in 
Sweden shows how it should follow the example of rock- 
making in nature, pounding, stamping, and filling in every 
crevice with fine particles of earth, substituting for the 
weight of sea-water some other form of pressure that 
would not require so many centuries to complete the 
operation. He does not suggest that we should return 
to cave-dwellings, but that we should take lessons from 
the concrete examples in nature. - 


-" 


FINLAND also has its school troubles, and a recent 
report of educational conditions in that country seems 
very like current articles about school ‘teaching in the 
United States, or for that matter, although one naturally 
hears less about it, in Japan. Conditions in Finland 
present the same problem of insufficient pay for an 
important calling. The teachers eke out their salaries 
with whatever clerical and secretarial work they can get 
outside school hours. Far and wide, and without respect 
to nationality, it seems to be the present !ot of the school- 
—e to be highly praised and inadequately remuner- 
ated. 


lf HARDLY required gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
and cash prizes aggregating $1750 to convince potato 
eaters in the United States that the most potatoes, acre 
for acre, are grown in the most northerly county of the 
State of Maine. The award of thése trophies, however. 
by The Farm Journal of Philadelphia, seems to indicate 
that if there really is a Potato King he must hold sway 
in Aroostook. : : 


THE workingman has something to say to the com- 


plaint that he drops his tools whenever the whistle blows. 


A short time ago a young fellow began work in a bie 
engineering shop and, being of a conscientious disposi- 
tion, he used to work fifteen to twenty minutes overtime 
in order to finish what he was doing. Imagine his sur- 
prise, on pay day, when he found that a quarter of a 
day's pay had been deducted owing to his being one 
minute late one morning.” He protested that he had 
worked nearly a quarter of an hour overtime that day 
but his protest was in,vain. He now understands whv 
the other workers used to smile at his gratuitous efforts. 


